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BERLIN AGAIN HEARS 
MUSIC OF AMERICANS 


Loeffler’s ‘A Pagan Poem” Feat- 
ure of Second of G. Schirmer’s 
Concerts Abroad 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Germany, Goltzstrasse 24, 
February 1, 1912. 


N evening introducing principally Amer- 
ican compositions, given by the pub- 
lishing house of G. Schirmer, attracted a 
large audience to the Philharmonic this 
week. The concert was by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under Ferruccio Busoni, 
with Rudolph Ganz, pianist; Emily Gres- 
ser, the young American violinist, and 
Felix Senius, tenor, as soloists. 

Let it be recorded at the outset that the 
success of the evening was achieved with 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s “A Pagan Poem.” 
With its unique tone painting, almost De- 
bussyan in character, with its mythical 
underlying idea—none too lucidly described 
in the program—the work is not as com- 
prehensible to the general public as might 
be. But the graceful orchestration and the 
delicately interwoven musical ideas, al- 
though alien to the average German musi 
cian, compelled interest—an interest that 
was heightened by the conscientious and 
artistic execution of Conductor Busoni and 
Mr. Ganz. 

Not quite so successful was the sym- 
phonic composition for violin and orches- 
tra by Max Vogrich known as “Memento 
Mori.” In spite of a plentiful employment 
of dissonances, the work represents a fair 
ly grateful task for the violinist 
structed on broad lines with an accompani 


ment more regardful of melody than of 
compelling, forceful effect. The work re 
veals ability, yet seems just a bit labored 
The violin part was excellently interpreted 
by Miss Gresser, who is a pupil of Sam 
Franko. This young girl possesses a vol- 
uminous and resonant tone, and the energy 
and precision with which she takes hold of 
a composition, interpreting it with the 
broadness and intelligence of the mature 
artist, are remarkable. Her success was 
all the more praiseworthy because the ac- 
companiment was not as buoyant and elas- 
tic as it might have been. Busoni, as con- 
ductor, is ever the extraordinary master- 
musician who imbues everything with rare 
musical taste and significance, but it is evi- 
dent also that he has not had great experi- 
ence with the baton. In the other numbers 
we met old friends like Bach, Mahler, 
Mozart and Liszt. 

Rudolph Ganz was heard for the first 
time in Berlin in his own concert since his 
return from America, in the Beethoven 
Hall on Tuesday. The pianist was in 
splendid form and evinced an elasticity and 
1 poetic sentiment that prove him to be 
till progressing upwards. A healthy, 
horough, even profound musician, Rudolph 
Ganz has always been, but I never ex- 
ected to hear such poetic feeling in his 
playing as was evident in his rendition of 
Liszt’s transcription of Chopin’s Polish 
songs. His grasp of Blanchet’s composi- 
ions, the G Flat Prelude and Serenade 
(which latter had to be repeated), was 
erfect. The pianist was also represented 
n the program as composer, by a Marche 
‘antastique and a Melodie. The former in 
pite of its rather eccentric character. is 
he more valuable composition by far 
Vith the latter composition Ganz showed 

hat excellent melodious effects can be 
roduced with simple primary means with 
he proper rhythmical and dynamic treat- 
lent. The artist was enthusiastically ac- 
laimed after each number and each group. 


It is con 


Leila Hoelterhoff’s Recital 


Leila S. Hoelterhoff, the young Ameri- 
an soprano, devoted herself to a rather 
eavy program at her recital on Wednes- 
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KURT SCHINDLER 
The Young Composer and Conductor Who Has V/on an Extraordinary Suc- 


cess in Building up the MacDowell Chorus in New York. 


(See Page 8) 





day in the Klindworth-Scharwenka Hall. 
She sang songs by Adolf Jensen, Oscar C. 
Posa and Brahms. Miss Hoelterhoff has 
an exceptionally pure and mellow voice, 
not very large, to be sure, but of excellent 
carrying power. Her upper head tones 
have a silvery ring to them which is en- 
chanting. Her depth of expression is re- 
markable also, and her musicianship al- 
most infallible. But effective and interest- 
ing as her performances are, there is still 
one feature that is open to improvement— 
her vocalization. Miss Hoelterhoff might 
be somewhat broader in her emphasis of 
the principal vowels. With her excellently 
trained voice and her tasteful style she 
would doubtless attain thereby a more pro- 
nounced effect with greater readiness. 

Especially well sung were the Brahms 
songs, and foremost among these was the 
really impressive rendition of “Immer leiser 
wird mein Schlummer.” Many Americans 
were conspicuous in the large audience, and 
Miss Hoelterhoff was showered with en- 
thusiastic and well-deserved applause. 
Fritz Lindemann, at the piano, was alert, 
adaptable and at times even brilliant. 

The Stern Conservatory of Music gave 
another of its popular concerts in the 
3eethoven Hall on Sunday afternoon. No 
danger of the concert field becoming de- 
populated with such a talented rising gen- 
eration as is represented at these concerts 
The instrumentalists at this concert seemed 
to me superior to the vocalists. The results 
shown in piano and violin ensemble work 
are worthy to be considered as a standard 
for every institution of the kind. 

With the assistance of Emil Paur as 


conductor of the Bliithner Orchestra, the 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


pianist, Ernst von Dohnanyi, gave a Beeth- 
oven evening in the Bliithner Hall on Fri- 
day. With rarely intelligent conception, 
the pianist played the G Major and the E 
Flat Major concertos and the A Flat Son- 
ata on a Clutsam piano. But profound as 
his conception was, Dohnanyi was _ lack- 
ing in temperament and force. Nor was 
his performance too satisfactory in plas- 
ticity and precision. 

Ludwig Breitner, formerly a star pupil 
of Rubinstein, was heard as solo pianist 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra in the 
Sing Academy. Mr. Breitner disclosed a 
thorough musical ~rasp and an absolutely 
reliable technic in his interesting program. 
He played the “Wanderer Fantasie” of 
Schubert-Liszt; “Les Djinns,” symphonic 
poem by César Franck, and the same com- 
poser’s “Symphonic Variations” and the F 
Minor Concerto of Schitt 


An Orchestral Novelty 


At the fifth symphony concert of the 
Bliithner Orchestra Siegmund van Haus- 
egger presented his hearers with an ex- 
ceptionally interesting program, which in- 
cluded the Symphony, No. 2, in D Minor, 
of Hermann Bischoff, played for the first 
time. and from the manuscript. The first 
movement (allegro non troppo 6/8) is writ- 
ten in the sonata form. The theme is pro- 
duced by the violas and clarinets and then 
received by the violins which lead to a 
climax. The second theme, in B_ flat 
major, is of a passionate character and 
effectively augmented by trombones, horns 
and trumpets. All themes recur in the third 
part, but all in the minor key. The move- 








[Continued on page 44) 


THREE YEARS MORE 
FOR BOSTON OPERA 


Director Russell Re-engaged at 
Double Present Salary and 
Future Seems Assured 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, February 19, 1912. 


With all of the fifty-four boxes at the 

Opera House subscribed for at the 
increased yearly rental, the total increase 
being $90,000 over that paid last year; with 
the re-engagement of Director Henry Rus- 
sell for the coming three years, with his 
salary doubled, and the announcement of 
a subscription of- $30,000 already toward 
the annual guaranty fund of $150,000, the 
future of the Boston Opera Company seems 
assured, and there is every reason to ex- 
pect that Boston will have a season next 
year of at least eighteen weeks, the same 
as this year. 

The action of the Board of Directors of 
the Opera House at a meeting Saturday in 
re-engaging Mr. Russell is the strongest 
possible indorsement and expression of 
confidence in his abilities as the managing 
director of a great operatic institution. 
The directors went even farther than this 
and passed a vote expressing their appre- 
ciation of the able and artistic manner in 
which Mr. Russell had conducted the Bos- 
ton Opera House since its opening in the 
all of 1900. 

The plan upon which the subscriptions 
to the guaranty fund are made is as fol- 
lows: The subscribers agree to pay on Jan- 
uary 15, 1913, and on the 15th of January 
of the two following years the amount set 
against their names. At the close of each 
season refunds will be made if the guar- 
anty fund is not required for the expenses 
of the current season. The amount already 
subscribed for comes from men prominent 
in business and social life of Boston and 
includes a number of large business houses, 
one or two daily papers and the Mayor of 
the city. 

The total cost of the opera is approxi- 
mately $750,000 annually. Last season and 
during the present season the total income 
from subscriptions and single seat sale ap- 
proximates $500,000 to $650,000. With the 
natural increase in interest in the opera, 
which is bound to come, and with the in- 
creased income from the boxholders, it is 
fair to suppose that there may not be a 
call for the entire amount of the guaranty 
fund Deteert L. Loomis. 


Chicago Opera Company to Open New 
San Francisco Theater 


Arrangements have been concluded be- 
tween Andreas Dippel, of the Chicago Op- 
era Company, and W. H. Leahy, who is 
erecting the new Tivoli Opera House in 
San Francisco, whereby Mr. Dippel is to 
take the entire Chicago company to open 
the new opera house with a gala perform- 
ance on March 13, 1913. Since the appear- 
ances of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
prior to 1906, grand opera on a big scale 
has not been heard in San Francisco. 


Emil Paur to Succeed Dr. Muck As 
Royal Opera Conductor. 


BerLIn, Feb. 16.—Emil Paur, who was 
for some time the director of the Pitts 
burgh Symphony Orchestra, has been se- 
lected to fill the place as chief conductor 
of the Royal Opera, which will be vacated 
when Dr. Karl Muck, the present con- 
ductor, leaves here to become again the 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra 


Maggie Teyte Sails 


Maggie Teyte, the English soprano, who 
appeared last Tuesday evening at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House for the first time 
with the Chicago-Philadelphia company, in 
“Cendrillon,” sailed for Europe the fol- 
lowing day on the Olympic. 
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WHEN MUSICAL CELEBRITIES MEET—STRANSKY AND KUBELIK IN CENTRAL PARK 











Bane Oe 


EGOTIATIONS between Loudon 
Charlton, manager of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, and F. C, Whitney, 
manager of Jan Kubelik’s American tour, 


and Lionel Powell, personal representative 
of Mr. Kubelik, have resulted in an ar- 
rangement whereby Mr. Kubelik and the 
full Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stran- 
sky conducting, will make a special tour 








—Photo for Musical America by Joseph R. Gannon. 
Josef Stransky, Conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, and Jan Kubelik, the Celebrated Violinist—The Latter 
Will Make a Fortnight’s Tour with the Philharmonic Orchestra Next Month 


during the last two weeks of March cov- 
ering the principal cities between New 
York and Chicago. The tour will begin in 
Brooklyn on Sunday afternoon, March 17, 
and close in New York Sunday night, 
March 31. It will terminate Mr. Kubelik’s 
present season and bring to a dramatic con- 
clusion the activities of the Philharmonic 
Society for the season. It will mark the 
Philharmonic’s second Western tour this 


season and will include several important 
cities never before visited by the organiza- 
tion as well as others in which the orches- 
tra and Mr. Kubelik have both appeared 
with great success. 

Mr. Stransky is preparing a special pro- 
gram which, while conventionally sym- 
phonic, will be exceptionally brilliant in 
character, and in about half of which Ku- 
belik will participate. 





100 MUCH POLITICS 
FOR ST. PAUL OPERA 


Success of Season Hampered by 
City’s Excessive Charges for 
Auditorium 


“No more opera management for me,” 
declared Mrs. Frederick H. Snyder, the 
impresario of St. Paul, who has been look- 
ing over New York’s operatic field this 
last week before sailing for Europe. “That 
is, I don’t care to bring grand opera to St. 
Paul as long as it has to be given in a 
theater managed by politicians. The Au- 
ditorium, which is our only available house, 
is owned by the city and run by a board 
chosen by the councils. 

“Although we played to more than $41,000 
with the Chicago Opera Company in our 
five performances this season, the guaran- 
tors had to make good a deficit of $5,000. 


This is partly due to the fact that the 
‘public-spirited’ management of the Au- 
ditorium charged us an unreasonable rental 
for the house. In Cincinnati they realized 
what it meant to the city to have opera 
given there and consequently charged 
merely a nominal sum for the rent of the 
house. Our politician-management seems 
to be animated by no such civic pride. 

“We had to give the Chicago company a 
large guarantee, including railroad fares, 
for Mr. Dippel naturally would not take his 
singers on the road without such assurance, 
when he is paying rent on the Chicago 
Auditorium, where the patronage is sure. 

“To support our opera we had a public 
of 500,000 in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
But I made it ‘opera for the Northwest’ by 
a publicity campaign which covered all the 
surrounding States. 

“The most encouraging feature of the 
season was the fact that we gained our big 
receipts without falling back on the old 
war horses of the operatic répertoire, 
which used to be considered essential to 
success on the road. I allowed the public 
to choose its own operas by means of a 





newspaper contest, afterward juggling the 
returns so that they actually chose the op- 
eras which I thought would be good for 
them. The results justified my benevolent 
interference. 

“The high-water mark of our receipts 
was reached with Mary Garden in Victor 
Herbert’s ‘Natoma.’ We also had the fifth 
performance in America of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
‘The Jewels of the Madonna,’ as well as 
‘The Juggler of Notre Dame.” Our Wag- 
ner productions were ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ 
with Charles Dalmorés and Minnie Saltz- 
man-Stevens, and ‘Die Walkiire,’ with Ol- 
ive Fremstad.” 





Worry Over Opera Results in Death 
of Wolf-Ferrari’s Uncle 


Cuicaco, Feb. 19.—Fred W. Wolf, an 
uncle of Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, and a 
wealthy manufacturer, died here to-day 
after an illness dating from the Chicago 
production of his nephew’s opera, “The 
Jewels of the Madonna.” Mr. Wolf, who 
was seventy-four years old, was keenly in- 
terested in the succcess of the opera and 
followed the rehearsals as curefully as did 
the composer himself. He caught a slight 
cold the night of the opera’s premuére, and 
this, together with the excitement and un- 
certainty of the outcome of the perform- 
ance, brought on the illness, from which 
Mr. Wolf could not recover. 





Illness Compels Mme. Stokowski to 
Cancel Concert Engagements 


Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski was 
taken ill during a concert with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra in Milwaukee on 
February 9, and has been obliged to can- 
cel all her concert dates for the remainder 
of the season. Her physicians forbid any 
appearance in public for a year at least. 
Mme. Stokowski was operated on for ap- 
pendicitis about two years ago and had a 
temporary weakness of the heart as an 
after effect. The doctors say that, if she 
will rest a year, her complete recovery is 
assured. 


Rudolph Ganz to Return Next Season. 


Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, who re- 
cently completed his American tour and 
returned to Germany, is to come to this 
country again next October for a tournée 
of sixty concerts, to open in San Francisco. 


RAMES'S DEPARTURE 
SURPRISES MANAGER 


Frederic Shipman Declares Soprano 
and M. de Gogorza Broke 
Their Contracts 


According to Frederic Shipman, manager 
of the concert tour planned for Mme. Eames 
and Emilio de Gogorza, the sudden de- 
parture of those artists for Europe, as re- 
corded elsewhere in this issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, constitutes one of the most ex- 
traordinary actions with which any concert 
manager has yet contended. 

Mr. Shipman came to New York on 
Tuesday in response to a wire he had re- 
ceived from Mr. de Gogorza informing 
him of Mme. Eames’s continued illness and 
requesting the postponement of dates in 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Louis. It was 
his intention in coming to New York to ar- 
range with the artists for the postponed 
concerts. On arriving at the hotel in New 
York he was astounded to learn that both 


Mme. Eames and Mr. de Gogorza had 
sailed on the day previous. 

To a representative of MusiIcAL AMERICA 
Mr. Shipman said: “I had contracted for 
and planned thirty-six concerts for Mme. 
Eames and Mr. de Gogorza. Of these 
ten had already been filled in the East at a 
total loss of $10,000. This, however, was 
anticipated, as Eastern concerts, as a rule, 
are not profitable, but are undertaken sim- 
ply for the prestige they give the artists. 
I had expected in the remaining twenty- 
six concerts to more than make up these 
losses. 

“T have gone to considerable expense in 
advertising, traveling and other booking ex- 
penses in the interests of these singers, and 
I am at a loss to explain this unheard-of 
procedure. My contract with them pro- 
vided for postponement only in case of ill- 
ness, but by no means were they allowed 
to cancel their tour as they have done. I 
consider their action nothing short of a 
breach of contract.” 


FIGHT COMPOSERS’ 
ROYALTY CLAIMS 


Blair Fairchild to Test Power of 
French Society—tTried to 
Resign but Couldn’t 


If the American composer, Blair Fair- 
child, can bring it about, there is likely to 
be a test case to determine the power of 
the French Society of Authors, Composers 
and Publishers of Music to collect royalty 
fees in behalf of the members of the so- 
ciety. The only difficulty in the way is 
the fact that the society itself does not 
show a similar disposition to bring the 
controversy to a head, 

Mr. Fairchild is himself a member of the 
society. Recently, in Paris, as reported at 
the time in Musicat America, he attempted 
to resign on the ground that his member- 


ship militated against his works rather 
than in their favor. Later Mr. Fairchild 
discovered, according to statements made 
bv him in New York last week, that his 
resignation could not become effective, as, 
in spite of it, the society retained his power 
of attorney. 

According to the statutes of the society 
the duration of this power of attorney is 
fixed at twenty years from June 23, 1902, 
and may then be prolonged. The resigna- 
tion of any members will take effect only 
at the end of that period. Further it is 
found that every member is forbidden to 
give away the right which he has already 
given to the society and which consists in 
allowing or forbidding the performance of 
his works. 

Mr. Fairchild added the information: 
“Charles W. Clark, the baritone, is at pres- 
ent singing songs of mine without paying 
royalty to the society in order to bring a 
decision on this point.” 

Among the other artists who have taken 
exception to the stand taken by the society 
in America is Lillian Nordica, who paid a 
fee for the use of Debussy’s “Mandoline,” 
with the announcement that she would 
never again pay a cent for the privilege of 
singing songs by the members of the so- 
ciety. Maud Powell removed the same 
composer’s “Golliwog’s Cakewalk” from her 
program on account of the fee asked by 
the society. Gardner Lamson followed this 
with the omission of “Le Chevalier Belle- 
Etoile” by Holmés. Last week Paul Du- 
fault dropped Massenet’s “O, si les fleurs’’ 
from a program for the same reason. 

Ovide Robillard, the American agent of 
the French society, was not disposed to 
enter into any controversy when asked for 
a statement of the society's position with 
regard to Mr. Fairchild’s claims. 

“T do not care to comment on the state- 
ments of Mr. Fairchild,” he said, “nor do 
I wish to be quoted in my official capacity. 
I will say, however, that if Mr. Fairchild 
does not wish us to pay him the money 
which we collect on his compositions we 
will mot thrust it unon him.” 








Gaudenzi to Create New RGle in Covent 
Garden in April 


Boston, Feb. 19.—Giuseppe Gaudenzi, the 
successful young tenor of the Boston Opera 
House, has just been notified of his en- 
gagement to create the leading role in 
Zandanai’s new opera, “Conchita,” which 
is to be given its first performance in 
Covent Garden, London, in April next. Mr. 
Gaudenzi was selected by Riccordi Broth- 
ers, the well-known publishers of Italy, to 
create the role. Mr. Gaudenzi has been 
singing in many operas and in concerts 
during the present season here, and has a 
number of engagements still to fill before 
leaving for Europe. A fis be 


Mme. Nordica Entertains Felix Wein- 
gartner 


Boston, Feb. 19.—A supper party in hon 
or of Felix Weingartner, who came to Bos- 
ton to conduct the performances of “Tristan 
und Isolde,” by the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, was given by Mme. Lillian Nordica 
last night. Mme. Nordica had evidently 
recovered entirely from her recent illness 
and was in high spirits. Among the guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Eben Jordan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Russell, Mr. and Mrs. George 
R. Fearing, Mrs. John Gardner and Lucile 
Marcel 





Foster & David Artists Continue 


Frederic Martin, baritone, and John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, who, during the pres- 
ent season have had more concert and ora- 
torio appearances than ever before, have 
again signed contracts to be under the man 
agement of Foster & David. 
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“SINGING IS NOTHING BUT SHOUTING,” SAYS MAGGIE TEYTE 


But It Makes Considerable Differ- 
ence How You Shout—-Vocal 
Art at Low Ebb Because Good 
Teachers Are So Few—A “‘ Hu- 
man Dynamo’’ and Her Views 
of Matters Musical 


“eI N New York there is too much elec- 


tricity in the air,” declared Maggie 
Teyte, the young English soprano. 

Miss Teyte may be right about this and 
it is easy to understand why she objects to 
it, for she carries her own electricity. Her 
coming into an electrically charged atmos- 
phere is merely another form of carrying 
coals to Newcastle—she is herself electricity 
personified. ; 

The terms “live wire” and “human dyna- 
mo,” generally used to describe persons of 
a nervously active temperament, find real 
exemplification in this little prima donna. 
She is truly a “bundle of nerves,” not the 
kind of nerves which lead to nervous 
prostration, but those nerve forces which, 
supplemented by intelligence, lead to suc- 
cess. 

Such is the impression gained of Miss 
Teyte during a half-hour visit at her New 
York apartment overlooking Central Park. 
Most people leave little impression at all 
in the short space of thirty minutes, but 
the powers of mental concentration of this 
singer are such that she puts her thoughts 
into words while other people are deciding 
what their thoughts really are. 

To begin with, Miss Teyte dispelled some 
illusions which attributed her success as an 
exponent of the French school of music to 


her inheritance of emotional intensity as 
an Irish girl. “As a matter of fact I am 
only one-fourth Irish,” she insisted. “My 
mother was entirely English and I follow 
her in temperament. My name was orig- 
inally just plain Tate. When I went to 
Paris they pronounced it ‘Tat,’ so Jean 
de Reszké, my teacher, suggested that I 
change the spelling. As ‘Téte’ means head 
we inserted a y and my name is now 
Teyte, but it is pronounced in the same 
old way.” 

It is hard to realize that the dynamic 
young person who delivered her views 
while curled up in a big chair was the 
same Maggie Teyte who sat calmly on the 
stage of Carnegie Hall that evening singing 
the music of Debussy’s “Saint-Sébastien.” 


Debussy 


“Every one seems to think that Debussy 
is hard to understand,” she said; “but 
somehow it just comes natural to me. 
Maybe I have been given a special power 
of divining his inner meaning.” That 
Miss Teyte is recognized as a premier dis- 
ciple of the French composer is evident 
from the fact that she is to appear in 
Europe this Spring in a number of De- 
bussy festivals. These include three Paris 
concerts to be conducted by that master, in 
which she will sing various Debussy num- 
bers with the composer at the piano. 

“Singing is nothing but shouting,” was 
1 statement made by the young soprano. 
The best singers are those whose shouting 
is the most refined. To be a singer you 
must have the right kind of throat, but to 
be an artist you must have intelligence to 
use that throat rightly. 

“The art of singing is at its lowest ebb, 
n my opinion. The reason is that there 
are so few good teachers. There is hardly 
a teacher who is not weak on some one 
point—what one man _ possesses another 
lacks. But Jean de Reszké is one teacher 
vho is well rounded on every side of vocal 
nstruction—tone production, interpreta- 
ion, deportment, and dramatic training.” 

Miss Teyte was asked how many hours 

day she practised while studying with 

[.. de Reszké. “I did not actually prac- 
ice at all,” she replied. “Whatever he 

ld me never had to be told again. I 
ave a particularly retentive memory for 
ood ‘pointers’ that are given me and even 
n the midst of a dress rehearsal I am 
ble to store up such advice without get- 
ing ‘off the track’ in my impersonation. My 
hief training with de Reszké consisted 

f three hours a day spent in watchine his 

ork with the other pupils and absorbing 
ll his helpful ideas. Since he started 
eaching he has literally been giving him- 
elf to his pupils, so that a great deal of 
is artistic vitality has been exhausted. 


“Comes Natural” 


Case of “‘Talent Transference”’ 


“In the case of Minnie Saltzman-Ste- 


ens, the American singer of Wagnerian 
Oles, 


M. de Reszké actually transferred 











Tennis Is Miss Teyte’s Favorite Sport 


some of his gifts of song to her. Mme. 
Stevens is an advanced thinker and she be- 
lieves that it is not she who is singing but 
M. de Reszké himself.” 


In her opinion of another member of 
the Chicago Opera Company, Mary Gar- 
den, Miss Teyte presents a refreshing con- 
trast to those of the profession who never 
can see any good in their rivals. Owing 
to the strong position of Miss Garden in 
the Chicago company Miss Teyte cannot 
appear in America as Mélisande, the part 
which practically made her. Yet the 
younger artist has this to say of Miss Gar- 
den: “She is a great artist. Debussy owes 
a great deal to her for the success of ‘Pel- 
léas.” The Paris public hissed the opera 


‘ 





A Singer-Sportswoman—Maggie Teyte, 
the Famous English Exponent of 
French Opera 


at the first few performances, but Miss 
Garden persevered in her fine interpreta- 
tion of Mélisande until Parisians realized 
that a great art work had been produced in 
their midst.” 

The most amazing thing about Maggie 
Teyte is the way in which she memorizes 
her parts. “My memory for such things 
is entirely visual,” she explained. “During 
the day I run over the score with the 
piano, fixing the music and the words in 
my memory just as | saw them on the 
printed page. Then at night, when I should 
be asleep, I lie awake singing my part 
over silently, if you know what I mean 
by that. When I come to a phrase which 
eludes me I focus my memory on that 
passage as it appeared in the score, and 
thus go over the part until I am letter 
perfect.” This will give an idea of the 
mental electricity which is stored up in 
this diminutive personality. 

When the query was propounded as to 
how Miss Teyte gave out so large a tone 
from so small a body, sme replied with 
another question, “I can draw in just as 
much breath as you, can’t 1?” 


This being readily acknowledged, she 


replied, “Then I can make as much of a 
row as you! Breathing has given me vocal 
power, and it has also made me hard as a 
rock. It all depends upon the diaphragm. 
If you are ever pinned down in a railroad 
wreck you can work yourself free as long 
as your diaphragm is not obstructed.” 

Considering the high-strung nature of 
Miss Teyte it is perhaps fortunate that she 
is a great lover of outdoor sports such as 
tennis, in which she is herewith pictured. 
“T am very fond of golf, too,” she added. 
“In fact, my life is quite different from 
that of the typical operatic singer.” 

Miss Teyte’s accompanist here pre- 
sented himself, and she smiled apologet- 
ically as she said, “I’m sorry to have to 
drive you away, but I must devote some 
attention to Debussy.” By the time the 
door had closed this young storage battery 
of nervous energy had already begun to 
sing the strains of the creator of Méli- 
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Mme. Nordica, Recovered, 
Sings ‘‘ Isolde ’’ in Boston 


S0STON, Feb. 17.—Sufficiently recovered 
from her recent attack of neuritis to stand 
the strain of a performance, Mme. Nordica 
appeared as Isolde in the Boston Opera 
presentation of Wagner’s “Tristan und 
Isolde” this afternoon. The American so- 
prano is now, in certain respects, more con- 
vincing than she has ever been in this role. 
She has gained in subtlety, certainty of 
touch and there are more variety and sig- 
nificance in her facial expression than there 
used to be. Not for a moment does she im- 
press one as being out of the scenic frame, 
and she catches the mood of every episode 
with unerring accuracy. Her illness left 
no serious traces in her voice, save an oc- 
casional pinched quality in the middle reg- 
ister. In the garden scene, on the other 
hand, she sang with loveliness of tone and 
with poetic feeling. There were innu- 
merable curtain calls at the close of this 
act. Mme. Nordica still remains one of 
the world’s greatest /soldes. 

The Brangine was Mme. Gerville-Ré- 
ache, whose singing was nobly expressive 
and whose acting had sincerity and imag 
ination. It is long since a more satisfying 
exponent of the role has been heard here. 
Mr. Goritz gave a touching picture of the 
faithful Kurwenal and Mr. Lankow sang 
King Mark expressively. The playing of 
the orchestra was marked by greater surety 
and smoothness than at the preceding per- 
formance. 


Fine Prospects for Chicago Opera Next 
Season 


Cuicaco, Feb. 22—The reports from t e 
Auditorium concerning the reservations 
for the next season of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company are of a most encouraging 
character. The season renewals for the 
lower floor have been entirely subscribed, 
and already many letters have been re 
ceived for season holdings in balcony an‘l 
gallery. The seats taken for next season 
to date are now as large as the holdings 
for this season were last October. 17! 
general sale for the season opens this 
week. 


LUCILE MARCEL AN 
BRPECTIVE “TOSCA" 


American Soprano’s Debut in 
Boston Opera—Towering 
“‘Scarpia ”’ of Marcoux 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, February 18, 1912. 


HE two weeks of Mr. Weingartner’s 
Boston engagement are crowded to 

the utmost with good things. For the re- 
maining week of his stay here he will con- 
duct one performance a day until the last 
performance of “Tristan,” on the 23d. His 
second performance, on Wednesday night, 
introduced Lucile Marcel in the title rdle 
of “Tosca.” Mr. Zenatello was the Cava- 
radossi Mr. Marcoux the Scarpia. 
Miss Marcel, who made her début on this 


and 


occasion, stepped upon the stage in a cos- 
tume prepared 
were, for the occasion. 


extemporaneously, as_ it 
She had brought 
no dress for the part with her. Her voice 
is one of exceptional richness and beauty, 
inherently one of the finest voices which 
have been heard at the Opera House here, 
and savoring rather of the contralto than 
the soprano quality. 
under the 
should feel 


It was inevitable that, 
Miss Marcel 
and that she 
should sing carefully rather than tempera 
mentally, coquettishly, in the opening 
scenes, and Mr. Weingartner accompanied 
and upheld her with wonderful tact and 
understanding. In the second act the 
singer performed with more abandon, and 
it was good to watch one who did not 
feel it necessary to go through so many 
details of “business” as to detract from 
rather than add to the effect of her ap- 
pearance. If Miss Marcel, under the cir- 
cumstances, was less “emotional” than some 
Italian singers in the réle, she gained by 
the impression she gave of inward sin- 
cerity and conviction. It was simple, 
straightforward interpretation, and_ it 
achieved its effect. 
_ Mr. Zenatello sang with his wonted bril- 
liancy and fervor, although Mr. Weingart- 
ner took some passages of the first act so 
slowly that the tenor must have found his 
throat a little stretched next morning. Mr. 
Marcoux was one of the finest Scarpias 
that have been seen thus far on this stage. 
This admirable artist seems to interpret 
more significantly each role that he touches, 
and if the engagement of a singer for 
thirty appearances was ever justified the 
engagement of Mr. Marcoux for such a 
season next Winter is such an instance. 
His Scarpia was an imperious, violent 
character, already half mad with his own 
cruelty and power. The stature of the 
actor aided him immensely in obtaining the 
effects he sought. He towered over every- 
one and everything on the stage, this 
Scarpia, at whose word Rome trembled. 
It was a great impersonation from the 
entrance to the moment of the killing. 
Mr. Weingartner’s reading of the score 
was very interesting. In the first place, 
he gave the music a certain refinement and 
distinction which is not ordinarily asso- 
ciated with this score. So much so, that 
at first, owing to the finer scale of dyna- 
mics, one feared that the performance was 
not going to be a stirring one. But as the 
opera went on and Mr. Weingartner’s scale 
of proportions became more appreciable the 
music gained constantly in power and ex- 
pressiveness, until at last it seemed that it 
had never before made such a fine effect. 
And yet the manner of the full-blooded 
Italian conductor, with this score, is prob 
ably the most in accordance with the 
thought of the composer. 
The performance on Friday night was 
Faust,” and again, by simplicity and lack 
of ostentation, Miss Marcel presented an 
impersonation refreshing in its freedom 
from traditional commissions and omis 
sions. She sang fluently and well in the 
garden scene. With Mr. Zenatello as 
Faust, Marcoux as Mephistopheles and 
Florence de Courcy as Martha, the per- 
formance went with all due smoothness 
and éclat. It did not depart far from tra 
dition, and Mr. Weingartner made no at 
tempt at tricks with the familiar old score 
One of the best features of his conducting 


circumstances, 
nervousness, 


“é 


is his control of his men—a quiet, au 

thoritative manner which brings astonish 

ing results. OLIN DowNES 
Excerpts from Siegfried Wagner’s opera, 


“The Black Swans’ Realm,” as yet unpro- 
duced, were recently given under the com- 
poser’s direction at a concert in Hamburg. 
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HOW AMERICA 


IS SUPPLYING ITS OWN NEEDS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 








Six Specific Advantages of 
Study in the United States 
as Contrasted with Study 


Abroad—The Danger of 
‘‘ Transplanting’ Young 
Students 

U 











By LOUISE LLEWELLYN 


HOULD American artists study abroad? 
Certainly. American grocers should 
study abroad when they can. Likewise 
should foreign artists and foreign men of 
affairs study in America. There is noth- 
ing like travel, insight into the different 
psychological attitudes of countries, 
knowledge of new laguages and conditions 
to develop a man’s sympathy and under- 
standing and to bring him to a higher state 
of self-realization. Life, in a strange 
country, in a strange language, opens up a 
new world; throws new lights on old prob- 
lems. I believe that there is no profes- 
sion or business that is not benefited by a 
broad, general experience. 

Atmosphere? Every country has its 
own peculiar atmosphere. America is no 
exception. The atmosphere of America 
is not the same in kind, of course, as that 
of the Latin countries, for instance, but it 
is one, nevertheless, of infinite value to the 
development of an artist and of a man. 
An atmosphere of youth, vigor, enthusi- 
asm, hope, is one that should produce pro- 
found and enduring qualities in art and 
in character; for all great art is analogous 
to life itself. They are almost inter- 
changeable terms. True art helps one to 
live. True living helps one to art. 

When the young student first sails from 
America for foreign shores he is told by 
his experienced friends to take plenty of 
tooth powder and shoes. I should advise 
him as well to take 4 foundation of charac- 
ter and art upon which he may build with 
some discrimination and sense of selection. 
If he has only a limited time for study and 
is obliged to choose between his native land 
and Europe for his work, I should tell him 
to stay at home, this at least to ninety-nine 
out of one hundred, for if he be serious 
he will find his opportunities and make his 
atmosphere. As Oscar Wilde has said, it 
is what comes from the inside and not 
from the outside that counts. There are 
several reasons why I should give such 
advice. 

In the first place there are just as good 
teachers in America as there are in Europe 
and no doubt more of them. 

Second, this country is mentally health- 
ier for young people, just as surely as a 
bright sunny garden is a better playground 
for a child than a conservatory filled with 
the rarest flowers. 

Third, transplanting is always an experi- 
ment. Any sensitive organism when he 
loses contact with old associations may 
lose also his alertness of judgment, his 
normal sense of values. If digression be 
permitted, I have known a number of. sane, 
well-educated young Americans of good 
families who have gone to Paris, settled 
down in the “quarter” and ended by ex- 
changing entirely their own code of man- 
ners, morals and habits of thought for 
what they thought was the “French point 
of view.” As a matter of fact, the point 
of view which they cdéme into contact 
there among the minor poets and salon 
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Three New England Conservatory Girls Who Are Singing Important Réles at the 
Boston Opera House. From left to right: Edith Barnes, Jeska Swartz and 


Elizabeth Amsden. 


painters and sidewalk diners is not the 
“French point of view” any more than 
that of Broadway, the Casino, the Herald 
Square and the Bijou Theater is the 
American point of view. Fourth, mental 
influences aside, complete physical accli- 
mation rarely takes place in less than a 
year of time. 

Fourth, studious concentration must be 
interrupted by the attention required by 
the difference in material conditions and 
foreign customs of various sorts. 

Fifth, by lack of familiarity with these 
conditions, students are sometimes led into 
errors during their first year of study 
abroad, the results of which affect their 
entire careers. 

Sixth, the difference in the attitude to- 
ward life of the foreign teacher and his 
American pupil. The heritage and train- 
ing of the continental is so essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the American that 
there cannot exist between them the tem- 
permental understanding that exists be- 
between people of the same race. True, 
Europe is filling up more and more with 
American teachers who have failed in 
their own country and gone abroad for 
the express purpose of trapping a few of 
their wandering young countrymen and 
women of more or less feeble intuitions. 
There are, of course, however, a number 
of very able American teachers abroad 
who stand for the highest influence, both 
artistically and morally to their pupils, but 
these, unfortunately, are in the minority. 


To turn from negative to positive rea- 
sons, there are a great many advantages 
to be gained by a music student from 
studying in an institution as opposed to 
work with the individual teacher. The in- 
stitutions of Europe, being essentially for 
native talent, for the most part, subsidized 
by the government, are able to admit only 
a very limited number of Americans, 
whose chances for advancement, even 
then, are not likely to equal those of their 
comrades. Consider, then, some of the 
opportunities, little enough appreciated by 
the people who cry down America from 
the art standpoint, of a student in an 
American institution. His course is ex- 
tremely broad, if he be regularly en- 
rolled, including numerous subjects, both 
theoretical and applied. so that if he be 
talented and industrious he has the chance 
of winning the respect and personal inter- 
est not only of one, but of all of his pro- 
fessors, each of whom has his own per- 
sonal relations which aid him in the ad- 
vantageous placing of his pupils. Then 
there are the immense benefits of the en- 
semble music. 

Take, for example, one venerable Ameri- 
can institution, the New England Con- 
servatory. There is the splendidly trained 
orchestra, formed and conducted by Mr. 
Chadwick, from which the Boston Opera 
Company is continually drawing young re- 
cruits, and with which all the soloists of 
the conservatory, all singers and instru- 
mentalists who are ready, are permitted 


New England Conservatory 
Offers Striking Example of 
Our Resources in Train- 
ing in Every Branch of the 
Art — Some Distinguished 
Graduates 











to appear from time to time. It affords, 
too, the training of conductors, as well as 
rare opportunity for the advanced students 
of composition. There is the big choral 
organization. There are the ensemble 
classes accessible to any pupil who has 
attained to a certain degree of advance- 
ment. There is the language department 
in which French, German, Italian and 
Spanish are taught by natives of the re- 
spective countries. There is the school of 
acting, so efficiently directed by Mr. Gil- 
bert; this is supplemented by classes in 
aesthetic dancing. There is a department 
of rhetoric, English and history, and there 
are lecture courses, besides all of the regu- 
lar studies of the instruments, singing, 
theory, solfeggio, etc. 

A new course was opened last week in 
this institution, in English diction, by 
Mrs. Kathleen Rogers, who is perhaps 
the best authority in this country on that 
subject. This will be for all the students 
of singing and acting in the conservatory. 
It is one of the pioneer movements in the 
meeting of a most deplorable national want, 
a want which will continue to exist very 
generally, however, until the time when 
proper enunciation shall be taught in all 
the public schools; until an educated man- 
ner of speech and accent shall be as essen- 
tial a requirement in a teacher as the abil- 
ity to count or to write distinctly. 

There is an affiliation between this con- 
servatory and Harvard University which 
makes it possible for properly qualified 
students to enter the college courses in 
English literature, German literature, 
French, fine arts, public address, physics, 
experimental physics, mechanics, sound, 
light, electricity and to enjoy the privi- 
leges of the great Harvard library, which 
contains a most complete musical refer- 
ence library. 

The numerous concerts given in Jordan 
Hall, the Boston Opera, the symphony 
concerts are examples, from one city, of 
the atmosphere one can find in America. 
3esides this there is the admirable ar- 
rangement devised by Mr. Flanders for 
the care and protection of women students, 
the three conservatory residences, where 
every conceivable need has been consid- 
red, even to the providing of a trained 
nurse. 

The scope of these advantages, strange- 
ly enough, is very little realized, and this 
is only one, although the oldest one, of our 
great musical centers. Nor is it known 
by the majority of musicians that among 
the products of this one school are Nor- 
dica, Homer, Rennyson, Edith de Lys, 
besides Swartz, Amsden and Barnes, the 
last three named now singing at the Bos- 
ton Opera, and some of the most able 
pedagogues of the country. 

There is also a strong indication that 
other countries have already begun to 
recognize what America has to offer edu- 
cationally, in fact, that the present con- 
servatory enrolment includes pupils from 
England, Germany, Brazil, Hawaii, Japan, 
Mexico, Morocco, Nicaragua, Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico and Russia. 





BONCI-KUBELIK RECITAL 


Philadelphia Applause for the Tenor and 
the Violinist 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19.—One of the most 
notable of recent concerts was that of Jan 
Kubelik and Alessandro Bonci, at the Met- 
ropolitan, the joint recital of the two fam- 
ous artists attracting a large audience. 
Kubelik was heard in a variety of num- 
bers which he played with his world-famed 
skill, being especially successful in his in- 
terpretation of Hubey’s “Scéne de la 
Czarda,”’ the Wieniawski “Souvenir de 
Moscow,” and Paganini’s “Campanella.” 
Mr. Bonci’s beautiful voice and wonderful 
vocalism won the most sincere apprecia- 
tion, his singing of several songs in Eng- 
lish, with a distinctness of entinciation that 
puts many of our famous native singers to 
shame, being especially noteworthy. 

The Mozart Quartet, composed of Helen 
MacNamee, soprano; Elsie Morris Brinton, 
contralto; Charles Aiken, tenor, and 
Charles J. Shuttleworth, bass, gave its first 
public concert at Estey Hall last Thurs- 
day evening, with pronounced success. 
Following a miscellaneous program cf sev- 
eral well rendered numbers, Cadman’s 


beautiful song cycle, “The Morning of the 
Year,” was given a creditable interpreta- 
tion. 

A successful concert was given in the 
Walton Hotel on Thursday evening, under 
the direction of the Rev. Paul Gentile, 
rector of the Church of Our Lady of 
Angels, in aid of poor Italian children. 
The program was furnished by Mme. Mar- 
chesi-Coniglio, soprano; Wilbur Herwig, 
tenor; Frederick Hahn, violinist, and Will- 
iam Sylvano Thunder, pianist. The solos 
of Mme. Marchesi-Coniglio and Mr. Her- 
wig, both singers of more than ordinary 
ability, were especially enjoyed, while they 
were also cordially applauded for their 
singing of duets from “Traviata” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

The Hahn Quartet gave another of its 
delightful recitals of chamber music on 
Friday evening, in Witherspoon Hall, Mr. 
Hahn and his associate artists playing with 
admirable skill Haydn’s Quartet in C 
Major and the Op. 1o Quartet of Debussy, 
while interest was added to the program 
by the appearance of Gregory Kannerstein, 
pianist, and Harold Meek, a Canadian bari- 
tone. Owing to the illness of Philip 
Schmitz, the regular ’cellist of the quartet, 
his place was capably filled at short notice 
by W. A. Schmidt. i eh 


MISS CHEATHAM IN CHICAGO 





A Characteristic Program Delivered 
with Characteristic Eloquence 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—Kitty Cheatham’s 
recital last Wednesday was the most fash- 
ionable event since the opera season 
closed. It was given before the Wednes- 
day Club in the Fine Arts Building, and a 
large audience listened to an unusually 
varied, attractive and interesting program 
given in Miss Cheatham’s characteristically 
charming manner. She opened her enter- 
tainment with Arnaud’s “Jenny l’Ouvriére” 
(La Vraie Grisette de 1830), a very taking 
and characteristic song of that picturesque 
period. This was followed by Dalcroze’s 
“La Coeur de Ma Mie,” a Swiss Folk song, 
equally quaint. Then came some of the 
familiar favorites, “The Plaint of the Lit- 
tle Bisque Doll,” “Visitors,” “Shopping for 
a Sleep,” “The Cow” and the “Nursery 
Rhymes” from “The Baby’s Bouquet,” Miss 
Cheatham giving the simple song the right 
atmosphere of childlike innocence. Law- 
rence Dunbar’s “When Malindy Sings” was 
given’ with wonderful eloquence, and the 
negro songs had the true pathos of the 
Southland. The third part contained that 


most touching of recitations, “The Little 
Gay Lamb,” the “Elf Man” and Molloy’s 
“Punchinello.” 

The program represented many moods 
and fancies, all delicately and beautifully 
differentiated through the subtle art of this 
delightful entertainer. oe eB. iB 





Christine Miller a Star of Milwaukee 
Choral Concert 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 20.—The second 
concert of the season by the Arion Musical 
Club and the Cecilian Choir, the largest 
English-speaking musical organization in 
Milwaukee, proved especially attractive, be- 
cause of the appearance of Christine Mil 
ler, the Pittsburgh contralto, and Gerald 
Kunz, Milwaukee’s noted wunderkind of 
the violin, as soloists. The largest attend- 
ance of the season was recorded. The pro 
gram consisted of part songs, solos and 
choruses. Miss Miller, who has ably as 
sisted the Arions in the annual “Messiah” 
performances for the last three years, has 
developed into a splendid ballad singer, and 
this was especially demonstrated in the dif 
ficult “Lia” Aria by Debussy. It was the 
first appearance of Master Kunz in con- 
cert for more than a year and it was evi- 
dent from his work that he has rounded 
out into a first-class artist. M. N. S. 
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“Cendrillon” Typically French in 
Its Delicacy and Poetic Charm— 
Exquisite Moments in the 
Music—Maggie Teyte and Mary 
Garden Admirable in Principal 
Roles—The Fascinating Stage 
Pictures of Fairyland 


HE second course on the menu of 
French operas now in the process of 
being dealt out to New York by the Chi- 
cago Opera Company at the 
Metropolitan last Tuesday evening in the 
form of Massenet’s “Cendrillon” (‘‘Cinde- 
rella” ) Chicago and Philadelphia have 
stood on terms of acquaintance with the 
work for the last four or five months and 


was served 


have accorded it hearty critical approba- 
tion. To New York it has persistently 
remained stranger, despite the fact that 


it was first brought out in Paris more than 


a dozen years ago. Even Oscar Hammer- 
stein, who succeeded in making Massenet 
as popular as Puccini while he ruled the 
destinies of the Manhattan Opera House, 
and whose devotion to the composer caused 
him to mount such a worthless affair as 
“Sapho,” never occupied himself with 
“Cinderella.” 

There was by no means as large an audi- 
ence on Tuesday evening as there had been 
for “Carmen” the week before, which may 
be accounted for both by the fact of un- 
familiarity with the opera and the lack of 
sensational advance heralding of any form. 
Nor did the disposition of the audience 
during the early part of the evening augur 
well. There was little perceptible sponta- 
neity or warmth in the reception of the 
first act, after which there were but two or 
three faint-hearted curtain calls. Then the 
tide turned and the succeeding one generat- 
ed real enthusiasm, while after the third— 
the best of the four, be it said—the ac- 
clamations were both prolonged and mani- 
festly sincere. There are many elements 
in the work which merit such applause 
for their own intrinsic worth, and cer- 
tainly the labors of the individual per- 
formers were, for the greater part, amply 
deserving of it. The cast in detail was as 


follows: 
Cendrillon, Maggie Teyte; Mme. De La Haltiére, 
Louise Berat; J7he Prince, Mary Garden; The 


Riegelman; 
Hector Du- 
Dean of 


Dufau; Noémie, Mabel 
Cavan; Pandolfe, 
franne; The King, Gustave Huberdeau; 
the Faculty, Francesco Daddi; Master of Amuse- 
ments, Désiré Defrére; The Prime' Minister, Con- 
stantin Nicolay; Voix du Heraut, Charles Meyer; 
Premiere Danseuse Etoile, Rosina Galli. Conduc- 
tor Cleofonte Campanini. 


Fairy, Jennie 
Dorothée, Marie 


Fifteenth of Massenet’s Works 


“Cendrillon” is the fifteenth of its com- 
poser’s imposing list of dramatic composi- 
tions. From a purely musical standpoint 
the recording of this fact carries little sig- 
nificance, for Massenet’s style of expres- 
sion is practically the same whether the 
opera be his fifth or his twenty-fifth. “Cen- 
drillon” assuredly marks no _ distinctive 
period, and sets no milestone in the evolu- 
tion of his musical personality. True 
enough, when rumors of the creation of 
the work first leaked out both composer 
and librettist were straightaway charged 
with the desire of following in the foot- 
steps of Humperdinck, whose “Hansel und 
Gretel” had just captivated popular fancy. 
The charge was refuted by the authors, 
who insisted that they had been planning 
the opera even before Humperdinck’s cre- 
ation had challenged attention. There was, 
in reality, little need for the prevalent be 
lief, as the only point of resemblance be- 
tween the two works is that they chance 
both to be founded on popular legends of 
childhood. In both musical and dramatic 
conception and execution they are as radi- 
cally different as anything well could be. 

The libretto devised by Henri Cain ad- 
heres with the utmost faithfulness to the 
nursery tale of Cinderella and the glass 
slipper as formulated by Perrault. It is 
simple, charming, and betrays the hand of 
the practised maker of opera books. No 
suspicion of “music drama” clings to it— 
though by this it is not intended to imply 
that the absurdities, contradictions and 
illogical incidents and situations of the 
operatic dark ages are present. Of stereo- 
typed operatic forms there are arias, con- 
certed pieces, ensembles of a familiar cut 
and ballets. But while M. Cain was obvi- 
ously working with his mind fastened on 
Parisian tastes and the exigencies of the 





DAINTY FAIRY OPERA OF MASSENET HAS FIRST HEARING AT METROPOLITAN 














Court Scene from Massenet’s Fairy Opera, “Cendrillon,” Which Had Its First Performance in New York Last Tuesday 


Opéra Comique none of these is offensively 
dragged in “by the hair.” There are hu- 
morous touches of characterization, as in 
the henpecked Pandolfe and his shrewish 
wife, Mme. de la Haltiére, the step-mother 
of Cinderella. 

Cinderella is shown in the first act sor- 
rowing because she is not taken with her 
step-sisters to the ball of Prince Charm- 
ing. As she falls asleep, grieving, the 
Fairy Godmother appears, arrays her in 
finery and sends -her ‘to the ball. The 
Prince, who has been afflicted with an in- 
explicable melancholy, sees her, loves her 
at first sight, woos her, only to see her 
flee on the stroke of midnight. He is 
dismayed, but keeps the glass slipper she 
has lost in escaping. She is bullied by her 
step-mother on her return home and event- 
ually seeks the assistance of the Fairy God- 
mother by the enchanted oak, where she 
again encounters the Prince. After some 
further tribulations the two are united, to 
the discomfiture of the plotting sisters 


Typically French Music 


The French critic, Louis Schneider, as- 
serted in commenting upon this opera that 
Massenet “had dusted the tale of Perrault 
and the libretto of Henri Cain with a fine 
powder of sounds.” Unquestionably the 
composer has produced a score that has 
many elements of rare and extremely char- 
acteristic charm. It is unfair to compare 
it with such masterpieces as “The Juggler,” 
“Manon” or “Thais.” Unpretentious and 
scarcely more than skin deep, though in 
view of the tale there is no reason it should 
be otherwise, its rank and value are about 
on a par with “Grisélidis.” The best por- 
tions are typically French in their grace, 
fluency and unaffectedness of melodic ex- 
pression, gentle harmonic perfume and re- 
fined orchestral tints. Its nature is in- 
sistently lyrical rather than dramatic. 
There is no attempt at musical character 
delineation. On the other hand, the com- 
poser has occasionally produced pleasant 
archaic effects, suggestive of the period of 
the action. This is observed in the brief, 
but lively and polyphonic, prelude and in 
the minuet, rigaudon and other dances in 
the palace scene. Rightly enough has Louis 
Schneider praised Massenet’s skill as exem- 
plified in this episode for its “power of 
penetration and _ Sharpness of vision that 
pierces the ages.’ 

Very delightful is Cendrillon’s plaintive 
“Résigne toi, petit grillon,” and the love 
duet in the second act. It is a pitv. how- 
ever, that the role of the Prince should not 
have been assigned to a tenor, instead of 
another soprano, for the lack of contrast 
between the two voices in the love scene 
mars the resulting effect. Cendrillon’s air 
at the opening of the third act—with its 
suggestions of the “Lakmé” “Bell Song’— 
is not over-interesting, but it is succeeded 
by another exquisitely charming duet be- 
tween Cendrillon and her father. The best 
scene of the opera, however, is that by 
the enchanted oak, with its ethereal fairy 
music and its ardent, melodic and finely 
fashioned love scene. The one blemish on 
this scene is the ad captandum colorature 
arabesques sung by the Fairy Godmother 
as an embroidery to the flowing song of 
the lovers. Perhaps when sung in more 
finished style than it was last Tuesday it 
might produce a better effect. The Fairy 
Queen has indeed net a little colorature 
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work throughout the opera, which is legiti- 
mate enough in its way, coming as it does 
from a mere airy spirit. 

The opera, which would benefit vastly 
by a smaller auditorium, was beautifully 
mounted, especially in the second act and 
in the scene by the fairy oak tree, though 
the stage management left things to be de- 
sired at times in the first act. It was 
efficient, however, during the rest of the 
évening. A beautiful contrast to the gloomy 
room in Cinderella’s house was the brightly 
lighted and gleaming view of the hall in 
the royal palace, with its marble columns 


and crystal chandeliers, and made even 
gayer by the brilliantly clad courtiers. 
More picturesque and poetic was the 


gnarled fairy oak steeped in moonlight and 
bejewelled with innumerable colored lights, 
while the Fairy Queen appears as a radiant 
vision in one of its hollows. The subse- 
quent assembling of the spirits, with their 
light-tipped wands, is one of the most 
charming pictures that has ever been of- 
fered on the Metropolitan stage. 

The chorus sang beautifully—especially 
in the lovely, harmonized ensembles of 
invisible spirits—an effect recalling ‘“Grisé- 
lidis.” The ballet in the court scene was, 
in general, sufficient unto the purpose, 
though somewhat wooden at other times, 
and Mr. Campanini’s orchestra rendered 
the score its due as regards delicacy of 
treatment. 





Admirable Singing of Principal Rédles 


Among the artists the work of Maggie 
Teyte, as Cendrillon, and Mary Garden 
as Prince Charming, stands forth pre-emi- 
nently. The former sang with the tones of 
exquisite limpidity that have won her such 
admiration in the concert field of late, 
and she acted with naive and sympathetic 
charm. After the second act she was 
fairly buried under heaps of flowers. Miss 
Garden made the smaller role of the Prince 
stand out with wonderful prominence. She 
looked as though she had stepped out of 
the pages of a book of fairy tales, so fair, 
slender, graceful and lithesome was she. 
\nd as she stood on the steps of the 
throne in the second act, her gaze riveted 
upon the approaching Cendrillon, inexpres- 
sible emotions mirrored in her features, she 
offered an unforgettable picture. 

Louise Berat, as Mme. de la Haltiére, 
was amusingly vixenish, and disclosed a 
full, rich contralto voice of exceptional 
beauty. As the two daughters, Mmes. 
Riegelman and Cavan did well, though a 
better effect would have been gained had 
the pair not looked quite so attractive. 


Jennie Dufau sang the Fairy Godmother, 
but poorly, on the whole. The one im- 
portant male role in the opera, that of 
Pandolfe, was sung with noble sonority 


and acted with unctuousness and delightful 


humor, tempered by a strain of touching 
paternal tenderness, by Mr. Dufranne. 
HERBERT F, PEYSER. 

comments of the critics: 

always it is entertaining, al- 
Ways it is as delicate as a painting on porcelain, 
Never is the music obtrusive. Never is it over- 
done. Nor is it ever such as to enchain the mind 
or lay strong hold on the memory, The orchestra- 


Other 


Always it is sweet, 


tion is, of course, as highly finished as the con- 
struction of the music.—W. J. Henderson in The 
Sun, ; 

One thing that never fails the composer is his 


fine and sensitive feeling for orchestral color, the 
power to present his music in an orchestral garb 
that seems the inevitable vesture of his ideas. And 
so in this work in which the stroke is always so 
light, the hand so sketchily free, the orchestration 
is light, fluent, transparent, and at the same time 
abounding in the fortunate touches in which he is 
so facile-—Richard Aldrich in The Times. 


VOLPE ORCHESTRA IN 
A VARIED PROGRAM 


Albert Spalding, ‘Soloist at Third Con- 
cert of Season—Great Applause for 
Director and Violinist 





The Volpe Symphony Society, under the 
able direction of Arnold Volpe, gave its 
third subscription concert of the season at 
Carnegie Hall on February 20, before a 
large audience. Albert Spalding, the young 
American violinist, was the soloist. This 
body of musicians exhibited much enthu- 


siasm under the baton of Mr. Volpe, and 
the playing was most praiseworthy. The 
young concertmeister, Harry Weisbach, 


played with commendable discretion the in- 
cidental solos allotted to him. 

The program represented composers of 
six nationalities, and the varied selections 
were received with every evidence of ap- 
proval. The audience singled out for espe- 
cial commendation the familiar Goldmark 
overture, “Sakuntala,”’ which had a color- 
ful presentation. 

The orchestra gave a spirited perform- 
ance of the Mozart E Flat Major Sym- 
phony, particularly in the Minuet and the 
rollicking Finale. Grieg’s Lyric Suite, or- 
chestrated from four of the Norwegian 
composer’s piano pieces, was sympathetic- 
ally interpreted, and Mr. Volpe was com- 
pelled to repeat the fantastic “March of 
the Dwarfs.’ The Rimsky-Korsakow “Cap- 
riccio Espagnol” was frequently interrupted 
with applause. 

Mr. Spalding’s two numbers represented 
the old and the new—Bach’s E Major Con- 
certo and the Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo Cap- 
riccioso.” While the audience would have 
welcomed a more interesting work than the 

3ach concerto, Mr. Spalding played it with 
simplicity and cogent, and received two re- 
calls. The Rondo Capriccioso was played 
ar a fluent technic and considerable tonal 
beauty, and at the close the violinist was 
recalled again and again. . @ G 
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HOW THE MacDOWELL CHORUS 
GREW FROM A DOUBLE QUARTET 





Director 





A Remarkable Organization in Which Many of New York’s Most 
Prominent Social and Musical Personages Are Actively 
Interested—Kurt a Noteworthy Achievements as 








N January 8, 1909, a group of eight 
ladies gathered for a musicale at the 
New York studio of Chester Aldrich and 
sang a number of Canadian part songs. 
Accompanying this modest little choir at 
the piano was a young musician, Kurt 





Kurt Schindler, Director of the Mac- 
Dowell Chorus, From a Snap- 
Shot Made in the South 


Schindler, who had arranged the program 
The entertain- 
ment was as delightful as it was unpre- 
tentious but none who applauded it dreamed 
of what was to be its ultimate significance. 

A little over three years later an im- 
posing and magnificently trained chorus of 
250 voices appeared in Carnegie Hall and 
sang for the first time in America frag- 
ments of Debussy’s “Saint Sébastien.” The 
Philharmonic Orchestra assisted them and 
both the orchestral and choral forces were 
under the guidance of the same Mr. Schin- 
dler—now become one of the leading and 
most influential figures in the musical life 
of New York. The smooth and beautiful 
work of the ensemble left small room for 
critical dissent and whether or not the 
audience enjoyed the composition presented 
it left little doubt of the esteem in which 
it held the singers and their leader. 

Thus had the minute nucleus of eight 
musical amateurs expanded, ramified and 
developed into the MacDowell Chorus and 
provided New York with a choral organiza- 
tion of the highest type, the previous lack 
of which had always stood as something 
of a blot on the city’s musical escutcheon. 
New York is growing more and more 
proud of its MacDowell Chorus and there 
is every reason it should. | 

Before considering the circumstances of 
its evolution it may be well to notice mo- 
mentarily the aim and object of this body. 
While choral music had not been, prior 
to the founding of the MacDowell Chorus, 
an unknown quantity in New York its rep- 
resentation was absurdly out of proportion 
to other forms of musical entertainment. 
There was the Oratorio Societv but its ac- 
tivities were confined to the interpretation 
of religious works. There was the Musical 
Art Society, consisting of highly paid sing- 
ers and so small in size as to be greatly 
restricted in its activities. And lastly, the 
People’s Choral Union, composed of un- 
trained voices, constantly varying in size 
and unstable in the quality of its artis- 
tic achievements. Where, then, was one 
to turn for a body qualified to interpret 
fittingly the great secular choral works? 
The MacDowell Chorus solved the perplex- 
ing problem in the twinkling of an eye. 


and trained the ensemble. 


Eariy Concerts 


To return to the facts of its evolution! 
In February, 1910, the choir of eight 
ladies which had participated in the mu- 
sicale just mentioned had been doubled in 
size and gave another concert, somewhat 
more ambitious in its nature. This one 
took place at the Waldorf-Astoria and the 
program included such part songs as Schu- 
bert’s “Serenade.” 


During this season there came into ex- 
istence another choral society, also under 
Mr. Schindler and which consisted of 
twenty-four members, all of them women 
belonging to the ultra-fashionable set. 
This organization met once a week at the 
house of Mrs. Seth Barton French. Its 
voices were of a high order of excellence 
and held out much promise for the future 
possibilities. In February of 1910 this so- 
ciety distinguished itself at a concert given 
in the home of Mrs. Reginald de Koven. 

It was at this time that the MacDowell 
Club, through the kindness of Mrs. Ben 
Ali Haggin, offered the former society the 
use of its club rooms for the purpose of 
starting a more democratic organization, in 
order to have a woman’s chorus to assist 
at its festivals and celebrations. Shortly 
after this an added impetus was given the 
scheme by Gustav Mahler, who needed a 
choir of women’s voices to assist the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in the production of 
Debussy’s “Sirénes.” He immediately 
turned for help to Mr, Schindler and the 
latter succeeded in inducing the two so- 
cieties to combine their efforts and to par- 
ticipate in the Philharmonic concerts of 
February 17 and 19, 1910. The artistic re- 
sults of the cooperation astonished and de- 
lighted all concerned, and when, about 
Easter, 1010, the Pension Fund concert of 
the Philharmonic took place the chorus 
was again pressed into service and sang a 
number from “Rienzi,” Schubert’s “Sere- 
nade” and a Brahms work. ‘ 

1910-1911. The chorus outgrew the 
limits originally assigned it by the Mac- 
Dowell Club; it was now established as 
a separate organization, but retained the 
name of MacDowell in gratitude to its 
benefactors, besides providing in its bylaws 
that one-half of its directors should be 
members of the MacDowell Club. It moved 
to its present quarters at No. 108 West 
Fifty-fifth street, where the club followed 
it a year later. 


Enter the Male Choir 


Up to this time the MacDowell Chorus 
consisted of women’s voices exclusively. 
A male chorus was established; but owing 
to the erroneous belief that New York 
could furnish as large a number of male 
singers as of women to contribute their 
services gratuitously and for the love of 
music alone it remained a small and not 
over-efficient body. But about Mid-Winter 
a change of policy seemed imperative and 
enough male singers were engaged to make 
possible a performance of Chabrier’s 
“Briseis.” The women had appeared dur- 
ing January with the Philharmonic in 
Chabrier’s “Ode to Music” and Bizet’s “Ar- 
lésienne” and with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra in a number of Russian choral 
works, but on March 3 the new mixed 
chorus gave a concert in Carnegie Hall on 
its own account, presenting not only 
Chabrier’s “Briseis” but also highly in- 
teresting novelties by. Borodine and Mous- 
sorgsky. On March 26 it sang Wagner 
numbers with the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra and on April 9 appeared at a Sun- 
day night concert at the Metropolitan. Nor 
should one omit mention of the interesting 
concert given at the previous Christmas 
festival of the MacDowell Club, at which 
old English secular madrigals were sung. 

The membership of the MacDowell 
Chorus was at this juncture 165. Before 
the opening of the present musical year it 
had been increased to 250. Its achieve- 
ments of the current season are too fresh 
in memory to require extended comment. 
On December 11 Mr. Schindler won the 
gratitude of music lovers by a superb re- 
vival of Liszt’s great oratorio “St. Eliza- 
beth” and on February 12 came the pres- 
entation of Debussy’s “St. Sébastien”— 
which has been mentioned above—and 
some short pieces by Saint-Saéns and 
Chabrier. Another interesting concert is 
to occur at Easter, when only @ capella 
numbers will be sung. 

While the MacDowell Chorus is in the 
best and broadest sense a democratic or- 
ganization it numbers among its members 
a score or more persons of eminence in the 
social world. Of the eight ladies who sang 
in the Aldrich musicale in 1909 five are 
still active members, the remaining three 
having withdrawn only because of thei! 
change of residence to distant parts. In 
this connection it may be observed that a 
large percentage of the choristers do not 
actually reside in New York, but hail, in 
the words of. Mr. Schindler, “from New 
Jersey, Hoboken and many other places” 


in the vicinity. In addition’to these and 
the aforementioned members of the fash- 
ionable set the organization embraces a 
large number of music students and church 
singers, for whom the work provides in- 
valuable exercise besides training them to 
sing in German, French and English. 


The Guiding Spirit of the Chorus 


Kurt Schindler, who has been the guid- 
ing spirit of the organization since its 
humble beginnings, has but rounded his 
thirtieth birthday, yet in point of musical 
experience and proficiency more than 
doubles his years. Born in Berlin Febru- 
ary 17, 1882, he received his school and 
university education in his native city and 
in Munich, making special studies of phi- 
losophy, psychology, the histories of lit- 
erature, art and music. Dr. Max Fried- 
lander was one of his teacheis and lic 
studied piano with Prof. Gernsheim, Leo- 
pold Carl Wolf and Conrad Ansorge and 
theory and counterpoint with Ludwig 
Bussler, Otto Taubmann and Ludwig 
Thuille. Emmy Destinn and Ludwig Will- 
ner sang his songs when he was but seven- 
teen years of age and his theatrical career 
began with his connection with the Royal 
Court Theater of Stuttgart when he was 
twenty. Two years later he was assistant 
to Richard Strauss at the Berlin Royal Op- 
era. His musical friends and associates at 
this time also included Felix Mottl and 
Max Schillings, while shortly after his ar- 
rival in America he cemented a firm 
friendship with Gustav Mahler. He had 





been induced to cross the ocean at the age 
of twenty-three by Heinrich Conried upon 
the recommendation of Olive Fremstad, 
Anton van Rooy and Alfred Hertz, who 
recognized the rare talents of the youthful 
musician. 


A Master of Orchestral Forces 


His talents as choral conductor as re- 
vealed during the last few years should not 
blind one to his gifts as a master of or- 
chestral forces. The skill he disclosed in 
conducting the Philharmonic through the 
intricacies of Debussy’s “St. Sébastien” 
score at the last concert is worthy of the 
profoundest admiration. On his part Mr. 
Schindler is more than enthusiastic over the 
results accomplished by these players after 
the briefest period of familiarity with the 
music. ‘ 

“What the Philharmonic Orchestra has 
accomplished with such an intricate score 
after only two full rehearsals,” he de- 
clares, “is nothing short of marvelous. As 
you know, at an opera house there would 
be any ‘number of rehearsals, from twelve 
to twenty. I felt that these made were 
helping me by their best efforts and were 
interested in making the concert a success. 
We had a great difficulty to overcome in 
never having rehearsed in the place of the 
performance itself and practising in the 
Hippodrome on two of the coldest morn- 
ings of the Winter made things highly un- 
comfortable for the players. No one could 
apnreciate their good will and kindly feel- 
ing more than I do.” H.-F. P. 


x 
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Amandus, Joseph, Jr., Antoinette and Joseph, Sr., Zoellner 





Medal Presented to the Zoellner Quar- 
tet by the Countess of Flanders 


In recognition of its merit as a chamber- 
music organization, the Zoellner String 
Quartet was recently presented with a 
medal by the Countess of Flanders. The 
occasion of the presentation was the last 
concert by the quartet at the home of the 
Countess in Brussels before sailing for its 
American tour. 

The quartet arrived in America on the 
Lapland, on February 19, and immediately 
started for the South to fill engagements in 
Wilmington, N. C.; Greensboro, N. C.; Bal- 
timore and Hagerstown, Md., and other 
Southern cities. On its return the quartet 
will make a first New York appearance on 
March 6, assisted by Marion May, contralto. 
[It will then start on a Western tour. 





Works of Emmanuel Wad Given Hear- 
ing in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 19—Emmanuel Wad, 
pianist, and Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, of the Pea- 
body Conservatory Concert Bureau, gave 
a pleasing joint recital at the Belvidere Ho- 
tel on February 13 before a large and fash- 
ionable audience. Both musicians are 
thorough artists and their reception was 
most cordial. The program consisted in 
part of solo numbers by the masters and 
concluded with a brilliant rendition of 
Grieg’s Sonata in A Minor for ’Cello and 
Piano. Two numbers of special interest 
were the Adagio for ’Cello and Menuettino 
for piano, the works of Emmanuel Wad. 

W. J. R. 


Wesley Weyman, the New York pianist, 
played MacDowell’s “Eroica” at his Lon- 
don recital. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

“And Alfred Hertz conducted with his 
usual vigor.” 

Thus did the eminent critic of one of 
our leading dailies end his review of the 
first performance of “Tannhauser” this 
season at the Metropolitan last Saturday 
afternoon! 

Admitted that Mr. Hertz is vigorous— 
is he not something else as well? And 
should not the critics of the daily press pay 
a little more attention to the conductors 
and devote a little more space to them 
than they do? Surely they are of more 
importance than many of the singers, for 
on their shoulders rests the responsibility 
for the performance as a whole. 

Now, let us take Mr. Hertz’s case. I 
happened to have heard the overture to 
“Tannhauser” at the Metropolitan under 
another conductor this season. The or- 


chestra was the same; there was also a 
crowded and appreciative house. But the 
difference! It did not seem to be the same 
music! Hertz brought out nuances, worked 
out climaxes, and, above all, treated the in- 
troduction to Wagner’s great work with 
the proper tempi. He was neither too fast 
nor too slow; whereas his predecessor had 
hurried the movement all the way through ; 
so, as I said, it did not seem to be the 
same music. : F 

This performance of “Tannhauser’ was 
notable because it gave us an opportunity 
of hearing Slezak again on the operatic 
stage. I cannot sufficiently praise his per- 
formance. Unlike most big, heavy men, 
Slezak is exceedingly graceful in his move- 
ments and dignified. He has a natural 
majesty in his appearance. He sang with 
great charm, and rose at times to dramatic 
heights which were not expected even by 
his friends. 

He surpassed himself, but—and there is 
always a but—his awful, awful tremolo 
was again in distressing evidence. I say 
distressing, because it does distress people 
to hear a fine artist with so much ir his 
favof, whose enunciation, by the bye, is 
so clear and fine, spoil the best situations 
by a tremolo, and a bad one at that! 

“Can it be that the man does not know it? 

When he sings mesza voce or ptno, 
which, by the bye, he can do with skill and 
most effectively, the tremolo does not ap- 
pear. It is only when he tries to force the 
voice or produce considerable volume of 
tone that the trouble begins. 

My own impression is that it is due to 
the fact that when he wants to sing with 
a full voice he does not open his throat 
frst to let the tone out. 

* * x 

Another offender, though on different 
lines, is Sirota, the Jewish cantor, who is 
making such a sensation here, and whom I 
heard for the first time on Sunday after- 
noon at the Hippodrome. 

What an audience! Over six thousand 
people in the house; nearly a thousand 
people on the stage crowding on to the 
musicians ! 

The Polish singer has unquestionably a 
grand voice of fine, virile quality, and as 
a singer of Hebrew music he possibly has 
few, if any, equals. He impressed his au- 
lience grandly.- To those who are not 
Hebrews it may have appeared rather 
peculiar to see a man singing religious 
music with a tall, silk hat on his head 
placed at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

Sirota unquestionably has a fine appre- 
‘iation of dramatic effect. But he sings 
everything forte or fortissimo. That he 
does not produce his tone properly, and 
so in time will destroy the beautiful organ 
that Nature gave him, is shown by the fact 
that he barely even attempts to sing mezz 
voce, and when he does or attempts to sing 
piano the voice sounds hoarse. 

However, even if much of the enthusi- 


asm he aroused was due to the fact that 
he is “einer uns’rer Leut,’ it must be ad- 
mitted, in all justice, that he has an im- 
pressive personality, a manly bearing, a 
splendid voice and a knowledge of dra- 
matic effect which, combined, make a tre- 
mendous appeal to an average audience. 

What he lacks is in the power to mod- 
ulate his tones, and so create nuances and 
niceties of vocal effect which are so agree- 
able, as they prevent a certain monotony, 
which is bound to be felt, especially by 
ears that are accustomed to hear good 
music finely rendered, when any one sings 
with his full force nearly all the time. 

Perhaps Sirota was misled by the im- 
mensity of the auditorium and the crowd 
that sat and stood before him. Perhaps 
that is his usual way of singing. His voice 
seemed very much to come from the back 
of the throat and head, which is perhaps 
due to the peculiar nature of the Hebrew 
consonants. ; 

i 

There was one feature of the concert 
which, I noticed regretfully, found no men- 
tion in most of the accounts which I saw 
in the daily press. 

Mme. Rabinoff, the wife of the manager, 
a coloratura singer, appeared and gave the 
mad scene from “Lucia” and the “Ah’ fors 
é lui” from “Traviata.” 

While Mme. Rabinoff has not what one 
would call a grand voice, she has a very 
nice voice, sweet and pure in quality, she 
uses it with skill, shows she has studied in 
a good school, sings without effort—nat- 
urally. Barring a slight slur now and then 
she went through the more or less difficult 
vocal pyrotechnics which embellish the two 
pieces she presented with ease, skill and 
with a certainty that is always a relief to 
an audience. 

Furthermore, she did what a good many 
of the greatest artists do not do, that is, 
she skept steadily to the pitch! 

Now, the critics, who barely referred to 
her, might or might not have liked her 
singing. That was a question for their 
judgment. But there is one thing that 
they should have stated, which is always 
due to the public performer, namely, the 
manner in which the performance was re- 
ceived by the audience. 

For that matter, it is only the strict truth 
to say that Mme. Rabinoff, in the first part 
of the concert, came perilously near getting 
more applause even than Mr. Sirota. She 
was recalled again, and again, and again. 

In the second part of the concert she was 
so enthusiastically recalled that she had to 
give an encore, which she did with the 
time-worn “Last Rose of Summer,” sing- 


_ Ing it with such grace, simplicity and charm 


as to entitle her to distinct and emphatic 
recognition. 

As I left the Hippodrome I ran into an 
old friend, one of the artists at the Metro- 
politan, 

Said he: 

“Wonderful, ees eet not?” 

“Wat ees?” said I. 

“Dat audience. Eet ees inspiration for 
da artees! Dos peoples applod as eef day 
mean eet! Dat ees wat eet ees to seeng 
before people who work harrd—who ’av 
leedle enjoyment. Day arre not blasé, like 
some of da peop’ at da Metrropolitan. So 
day ees entusias’ when‘ de artees seeng, 
and you know, my fren’, wen-a da peop’ 
ees entusias’, day geeva da artees’ da in- 
spirrash to geeva ees bes’. 

“Wat ees to a artees wen ’e seeng to a 
audience dat ees colt, perhaps heer an dere 
som’ applause, perhaps only da claque at 
da back! ’Ow can ’ee geev ees bes’! But 
wen-a de audience arre such a kind as was 
‘eer, ’ee trry to seeng lika da angel in da 
—vat you call heem?—sky!” 

* * + 

I notice in some quarters a disposition 
a propos of the departure of Smirnoff, the 
Russian tenor, when his contract was can- 
celed by Mr. Gatti-Casazza, to criticise Mr. 
Otto H. Kahn, and particularly Mrs. W. 
K. Vanderbilt for having been instrumental 
in securing his engagement. The point is 
made that it is not just to Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza to hold him responsible for en- 
gagements which are none of his volition, 
but which are more or less forced upon 
him by eminent society leaders interested 
in the opera and which he is practically un- 
able to refuse. 

While in a sense it is true that a man- 
ager should be absolutely free, at the same 
time the public does not suffer from the 
interest shown in musical affairs by wealthy 
men or women whose support is very nec- 
essary and who have a large following. 

Take the instance of Mrs. George R. 
Sheldon, who has recently been sarcastic- 
ally alluded to by a certain musical sheet 
as being “the woman behind the Philhar- 
monic.” If it had not been for Mrs. Shel- 
don’s public spirit and the assistance that 
she was able to give the Philharmonic with 
her large circle of acquaintances and 
friends, it is quite possible that the Phil- 
harmonic would not be in the good posi- 
tion in which it is to-day. 

So you see that this question has two 
sides to it. 
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Kurt Schindler, the leader of the Mac- 
Dowell Chorus, has been much in evidence 
of late in the papers, owing, you know, to 
his production of some of the Debussy 
music written to the “Martyre de St. Sé- 
bastien.” 


In some of the criticisms Mr. Schindler 
is told, not that “the female is more deadly 
than the male,” as Kipling has it, but that 
his female chorus altogether overbalances 
the male, and that it is high time for him 
to get more out of those males or to get 
different males. 

However, Mr. Kurt Schindler is, no 
doubt, doing the best he can and certainly 
has accomplished a great deal with the 
material that he has. 

To me the most serviceable and indeed 
extraordinary thing that this newcomer in 
the musical field in New York has accom- 
plished is that he has brought music into 
the homes of the better class of society 
people and has not merely interested them 
in the way of subscribing to a series of 
musical entertainments, but has interested 
them to the extent of inducing them to 
become part of the entertainment itself. 
For, as you know, the list of his chorus 
reads like a social élite directory of the city. 

In this way Mr. Kurt Schindler has made 
music, good music, high class music, not 
merely a social function to be patronized 
with more or less indifference, but a vital 
part of the season’s life of these people— 
for the real work, of course, is done at 
the rehearsals. 

When we come to consider that each 
member of the chorus draws to such enter- 
tainments her or his friends and relatives 
we see at once how large an _ influence, 
favorable to the best that there is in music, 
has been created. 

And while it is true that envious musicians 
insist that Mr. Kurt Schindler cannot con- 
duct, the fact remains that he has to-day, 
within a brief period, organized one of the 
best amateur choruses ever heard in New 
York and he has also produced some not- 
able music which we might not have heard 
otherwise. 

> a ie 


Happening to look over a Boston mu- 


sical paper I read the following suggestion: 

“Would it be proper to describe an in- 
terview with Maggie Teyte as a téte-d- 
téte?” 

The moment I saw it I said: 

“That must be the product of that cent- 
enarian musical critic, Louis Elson, of the 
Boston Advertiser, with whom good nature 
and kindliness have always run a race with 
critical ability and profound musical knowl- 
eage.” 

Klson took to writing about music way 
back in the early days, when there was no 
3oston Symphony, and not much music 
outside of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
3ut he has his reward to-day in being one 
of the best liked as well as the best known 
critics in the country. 

Elson, you know, holds a record for hav- 
ing caused a hold-up in the Boston trolley 
car system, due to the fact that a number 
of the conductors and motormen stopped 
work in order to go and hear his lecture 
on Wagner. 

x * * 

When I heard that Mary Garden was go- 
ing to present her views on Carmen at the 
Metropolitan I said to myself: 

“Henderson of the Sun will get his knife 
ready!” But I never expected, till I read 
last Sunday’s superb edition, that he would 
use a hatchet! 

Glory be to us all! But he left the poor 
woman nothing, not even her shawl! 

[I am afraid that Mr. Henderson’s Puri- 
tanical Scotch ancestry makes it impossible 
for him to understand “our Mary.” 

At the same time I am free to admit that 
her impersonation of Carmen does not 
meet with my approval, and I will go fur- 
ther and say that I do not think it aroused 
much sympathy or commendation on the 
part of the audience. 

Some of the critics have endeavored to 
show that Mary Garden, in her effort to 
be different from all other artists who have 
sung the role, fell down. Others have en- 
deavored to account for her failure to se- 
cure such favorable criticism as she no 
doubt expected, on the ground that she ap- 
proached the character from her brain 


[Continued on next page] 
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[Continued from page 9] 
rather than from her heart, and so 
missed it. 

Prefacing that it is difficult for even the 
most talented woman, such as “our Mary” 
undoubtedly is, to efface the impression 
made upon an audience by Calvé, de Lus- 
san, Maria Gay and others who have ap- 
peared in the role, let me say that Mary 
Garden’s comparative non-success as Car- 
men makes me all the more secure in my 
conviction that she is unfitted for such a 
role because she does not sympathize with 
it, being emphatically an idealist. 

It is because she is an idealist that her 
Mélisande is so poetic and so appealing, 
that her Jongleur de Paris is so naive, so 
tender, just as in Thais, a courtesan, she in- 
vests her with a charm, a grace and appeal 
which are irresistible. 

Temperamentally Mary Garden has ab- 
solutely nothing in common with a sensual, 
dancing, squirming, cigarette - smoking 
Spanish peasant girl, “And while she may 
endeavor, with her , to think herself 
into the part, she cannot do it. Her nature 
is not alone apart from it, but wholly above 
it. I can much sooner see her in a role 
where she had to throw an aggressive lover 
out of the window (as Maggie Teyte’s 
husband says he does with certain people 
who offend him or his wife) than I can 
see her squirming up to a man, pinching 
him or slapping his face or pulling his ear, 
as Carmen is supposed to do to Don José. 

And for precisely the opposite reason | 
can never imagine Emma Calvé, who was 
an ideal Carmen, playing Mélisande or Le 
Jongleur. 

Just as Calvé could not rise to the ideal, 
just so “our Mary” was not able to descend 
to the vulgar peasant. She did her best to 
be coarse and vulgar. I will admit that 
with Henderson, but I do place her failure 
upon very different grounds. 

a 

A few days ago the young American 
baritone, Reinald Werrenrath, sang Schu- 
bert, Grieg, Handel, Richard Strauss and 


Hugo Wolf to a large crowd at Masonic 
Hall, in Newport. Naturally Mr. Werren- 
rath’s art delighted everybody, as it has 
never failed to, and from the joyous dis- 
position of his hearers, the singer quite 
naturally was not unprepared to enjoy a 
few pleasant compliments in the next 
morning’s papers. What he did see on 
opening the Newport Herald was the 
shrieking headline “Shameful Orgy at Ma- 
sonic Hall.”. Mr. Werrenrath lost his 
nervous center of gravity for a moment, 
but fortunately discovered by the next lines 
that Newport was not yet reduced to the 
extremity of being morally shocked by 
Schubert, Grieg and Strauss A “turkey 
trot” danced in the same hall two nights 
earlier had been the cause of this outbreak 
of journalistic indignation. The virtuous 
Herald further related with several spasms 
and shudders that “liquor was sold” and 
that “the situation grew outrageous... . 
The sky was to be the limit, but it was not 
reached owing to the presence of the survey 
committee who secured a list of names of 
young men and women.” The “turkey 
trot” and similar dances “were just being 
started” when the minions of the law in- 
terfered. 

To complete the moving tale it should be 
added that Mr. Werrenrath found what he 
had started out to seek on another page 
of the same journal. His art had appar- 
ently acted as a moral disinfectant and had 
redeemed the honor of Masonic Hall, 
which the “turkey trot” had threatened 
with such direful consequences. 

x * * 

I claim credit for the discovery of the 
ninth wonder of the world! With my own 
ears I heard a person of the feminine 
gender complain she could not possibly en- 
joy “Lucia” because there was not a trace 
of melody in it! 

* * * 

According to last Sunday’s Philharmonic 
program notes I learn that the words of 
Victor Herbert’s “ ‘Natoma’ are by Joseph 
D. Red.” 

Poor Mr. Redding! Having effectually 
placed poetic fame beyond his grasp, do 
the critics. now want to re-baptize him as 
further punishment for his literary trans- 
gressions ? Your 
MEPHISTO, 





ZIMBALIST’S THIRD 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Violinist’s Musicianship and Tech- 
nical Mastery Again in 
Striking Evidence 





For the third time this Winter Efrem 
Zimbalist, the young Russian violinist, ap- 
peared in recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Saturday afternoon, February 17. 
His program read as follows: 


I, Sinding, Suite in A Minor; II, Bach, Sonata 
in E Major (for violin alone); III, Mendelssohn, 
Concerto in E Minor; IV (a), Handel, Larghetto, 
(b) Mozart, Gavotte, (c) Anon. Old French Song, 
(d) Dittersdorf, German Dance; V (a), Juon, Ber- 
ceuse; (b) Schubert, “Moment Musicale” (c) 
Nandor Zsolt, Valse Caprice. 


The program for a violin recital at the 
present day presents a difficult problem, 
for there are those who maintain that it 
must be representative of the most serious 
music written for the instrument, and those 
who claim, with equal sincerity, that it 
must above all be interesting. The latter 
are doubtiess nearer the truth; Mr. Zim- 
balist offered on this occasion a program 
that was peculiarly interesting, in spite of 
its being made up largely of music of little 
consequence. 


With splendid authority he played the 
pleasing Sinding music, being at his best 
in the slow movement; the Bach work, the 
sixth in the set of six, was done with a 
good deal of true musicianly feeling and 
with fine technical mastery. The Prelude 
was clean-cut and finished, as was the 
Menuet, with its lovely double-stopping; 
the Gavotte was taken at much too quick 
a pace and lacked something of the neces- 
sary repose, especially at the close of the 
symmetrical sections of eight measures, 
where the artist seemed to hurry over the 
first half of the measure. 


The Mendelssohn Concerto, which has 
well held its ground against the oncoming 
tide of modern works, was beautifully 
played, with dignity and much poetry in 
the Andante. Mr. Zimbalist, like Elman, 
plays the last movement vivacissimo in- 
stead of vivace, and demonstrated that the 
technical obstacles, even at this tempo, do 
not trouble him. Even an untrammeled 
mind, which has nothing of the pedantic in 
it, and ears that gladly hear innovations 
when they produce justifiable results, must 
find the quickened tempo unnecessary. At 
the close the artist was recalled a number 


of times and gave one of his own “Three 
Slavic Dances,” the one entitled “Hebra- 
isches Lied und Tanz” as an extra. 

3elieving in the beautv of the old classic 
masters, though his own compositions be- 
speak a strong influence of the modern 
French school, Mr. Zimbalist played a 
noble “Larghetto” of Handel, a charming 
Mozart Gavotte, which was redemanded, 
then a “German Dance,” by Mozart (not 
Dittersdorf, as the program read), and an 
“Old French Song” for muted strings, by 
am anonymous composer, with warm, 
healthy tone and a feeling for nuances. 
The Dittersdorf “German Dance” was 
added. The second group brought a “Ber- 
ceuse” by Paul Juon, the Dutch composer, 
an imaginative piece of writing, which 
somewhat belies its title; Schubert’s “Mo- 
ment Musicale,” transcribed by Leopold 
Auer, and a new “Valse Caprice” by Nan- 
dor Zsolt. The latter composition is a 
brilliant piece, abounding in difficult tech- 
nics, being written in D flat major, a poor 
key for the violin in rapid tempo. Mr. 
Zimbalist played it like one fired with the 
enthusiasm of the dance and won a well- 
deserved ovation when it was over. The 
audience would not let him retire until he 
had granted five supplementary numbers, 
among them the Drigo-Auer “Valse Blu- 
ette,” Pierné’s pretty “Serenade” and César 
Cui’s “Orientale.” 

Excellent accompaniments were provided 
by Sam Chotzinoff throughout the recital, 
his playing being marked by great tech- 
nical ability and a fine sense of ensemble. 


A. W. K. 





Sixteen Operas in English to be Given 
By the Aborn Company 


Sixteen operas in English will be pre- 
sented by the Aborn English Grand Opera 
Company in seven different cities this 
Spring. The company will contain at least 
1,000 principals, musicians and_ chorus 
people, and the operas to be given will in- 
clude “The Tales of Hoffmann,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Aida,” “La Bohéme,” “Thais,” 
“Mignon,” “Il Trovatore,” “Tosca,” “Car- 
men,” “Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” “Faust,” “Lo- 
hengrin,”’ “Tannhauser,” “La Gioconda” 
and “Hansel und Gretel.” Brooklyn, Bos- 
ton, Providence, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Baltimore and Chicago will be the cities 
visited. 





Ruth McEneny Ryan, a talentéd young 
pianist and pupil of Rafael Joseffy, played 
recently with success at a musicale given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Easton, at their home in 
Hackensack, N. J. Other artists on the 
program were Mrs. Freda Windorf, colo- 
ratura soprano; Franz Kaltenborn, violin, 
and Paul Heneberg, flute. 














Emmy Destinn ..losca 


“A GENUINE REVELATION” 





—Photo Copyright Mishkin 


Emmy Destinn, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


PRESS OPINIONS 


Boston HERALD— 

I doubt whether the music given to Floria Tosca has ever been sung so well 
in Boston as it was sung by Mme. Destinn. Mme. Ternina’s performance was 
remarkable for its tragic spirit, but her voice had not the natural beauty of 
Miss Destinn’s, nor was she so accomplished a singer. 

The vocal performance of Miss Destinn calls for enthusiastic praise. : 
She sang with ravisning tonal purity. Few singers on the operatic stage 
or in the concert hall have her attack, brilliant or emotional, of phrase or pas- 
sionate declamation. 

* * . 
Boston Post— 

Miss Destinn’s throat was never in finer condition than it is now. She made 
every bar of music, which is in many instances cheap and gaudy in its character, 
a treat for the ear and éven the intellect. Every line had significance and the 
utmost emotional truth, whether the passage was one of sustained song or of 
quick declamatory speech. 


Boston JoOURNAL— 

Emmy Destinn’s impulsively fine presentation of the title part was the lead- 
ing feature of Saturday’s performance of “Tosca.” She made Tosca a 
truly tragic figure and she sang the music with a wealth of tone that was never 
wasted to make a holiday for the devotees of big sound. It was a genuine 
revelation, this Tosca, and its artistic excellence lent new interest to an opera 
that wears none too well. 


BrooKLYN EaGLe— 

The main interest, naturally, centered around the new Tosca of Miss Destinn. 
It was her first appearance in the rdle here, although she had sung it frequently 
in London and on the continent. Certain it is that she can hold her own with 
such impersonations of the famous rdle as given by Farrar, Eames, Labia, 
Carmen-Melis, Fremstad, Cavalieri, and even the great Ternina for which each 
of the artists named possesses artistic merits peculiarly her own. Miss Destinn, 
too, can lay claim to dramatic intensity which in the poignant climaxes lifts her 
far and away above her sister artists. Vocally, Destinn possesses that warm- 
blooded quality and the requisite source of phrasing and stimulating nuance which 
makes her interpretation stand out as one of the big rdles on her list. The “vissi 
d’arte” and the tragic love duo could not have been improved upon. 
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Salzburg Plans a Modest Mozart Week Instead of a Festival— 
Mascagni to Make Début Next Monday as a- “Two-a-Day”’ 
Top-Liner—Otto Neitzel’s “‘Barbarina” Produced in Cele- 
bration of Frederick the Great’s Bicentenary—Prussian 
Decorations for Strauss and Hess 








N° Mozart Festival on a large scale will 

be given in Salzburg this year. In- 
stead, a Mozart Week, of more modest de- 
sign than the festivals organized by Lilli 
Lehmann of late years, is being planned 
for the second half of July. It is proposed 
to have one orchestra concert, two cham- 
ber music programs and three nerformances 
of opera, but only for the operas will out- 
side talent be sought. The instrumental 
programs will be provided by local or- 


ganizations. 
x * * 


POR those choice souls who have inhaled 

the fragrant charm of the “Little 
Flowers of Saint Francis” there is promise 
of another such experience as “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” affords of the highly spir- 
itualized thrill within the thrill in the an- 
nouncement of the subject chosen by Ga- 
briel Pierné for his forthcoming new ora- 
torio. This rare little volume with the 
carland of Saint Francis Fioretti is just 
what might be expected to make a peculiar 
appeal to Pierné’s fancy. 

The new work, which is assured a March 
premiere in Paris, is divided into two main 
narts and a prologue. The prologue deals 
with the youth of St. Francis and his mar- 
riage with Poverty; the first part proper 
has three subjects—The Leper, Saint Claire 
and the Sermon to the Birds. The second 
part also has three subdivisions—the Stig- 
matized, the Song of the Sun and the 
Death of the Saint. Leipsic, Amsterdam 
and New York will: follow Paris in pro- 
ducing the novelty. 

x * * 


EXT Monday is the day set for Pietro 
Mascagni’s initiation into the “two-a- 
day” atmosphere of the London Hippo- 
drome. Twelve times a week will he con- 
duct his “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with three 
sets of principals at his disposal, and he 
issures Sir Edward Moas that although he 
annot promise a Caruso for the role of 
l'uriddu, he can at least pledge himself to 
performances of his opera such as London 
has never yet known. A _ weekly salary 
nearer $10,000 than the paltry $5,000 Leon- 
‘avallo was paid at the same house earlier 
n the season doubtless will prove amply 
eficacious as a balm for the raw and 
bleeding edges of his temperament after 
two “Cavalleria” orgies a day for six days 
the seven. 
The announcement of his acceptance of 
Hippodrome offer has precipitated an 
alanche of reproaches in the Italian press 
imilar in character to the abuse heaped 
inon Leoncavallo when he took the same 
step. But Mascagni has lost no sleep 
er it. 
At a rival house, the Coliseum, a com- 
ser of lighter but more wholesome mu- 
c has also arrived to appear as a guest 
nductor. Oscar Straus, of “Chocolate 
ldier’ and “Waltz Dream” fame, is di- 
ting a Viennese orchestra in excerpts 
m his own operettas there. 
* * * 


WHAT bliss beyond compare life must 
be for the singers in a Mascagni 
npany may be inferred from a pen pic- 
re "e Monde Artiste draws of an “Isa- 
iu” rehearsal at the Teatro Fenice be- 
re the recent Venice premiére of the 
rk for whose American introduction, as 
“The Rose Cavalier’s” case, there was a 
gic slip “twixt cup and lip.” 
‘The composer of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
eps going and coming, from the audito- 
1m up on to the stage, and from the 
ize back into the auditorium. Here, he 


he suddenly appears in front of the foot- 
lights and begins to sing in unison with 
the different principals, waving his arms 
frenziedly in the more dramatic moments. 
A strange and imnressive spectacle, this of 
the exuberant composer endeavoring to 
transmit to the souls of his_ inter- 








duct Ernst Denhoff’s Wagner-and-Strauss- 
in-English tour through the northern cities 
of England and the principal cities of 
Scotland. 

Such breaks in his Budapest duties are 
doubtless grateful to Balling in view of 
the hostility he has encountered in his new 
post as conductor-in-chief at Budapest’s 
Royal Opera. Conditions there have be- 
come so absolutely hopeless that one of 
the local dailies suggests the institution 
might far better be turned into a sausage 
factory! 

Balling’s Manchester contract covers a 
period of three years, and it is considered 
a probability that he will be called upon to 
conduct some of the London Symphony 
Orchestra’s concerts as well. 

Marie Brema has been engaged by Im- 
presario Denhoff to sine Brangdane in 
“Tristan and Isolde” and Clytemnestra in 
“Elektra” in his English versions. 





THEODORE DUBOIS, THE VETERAN FRENCH COMPOSER 


preters the passions he has tried to express. 

“All of a sudden the maestro requires 
the soprano to repeat a passage, ‘Uuesto 
mio bianco manto, once, twice, ten times, 
because she does not catch the regal ac- 
cent he has imagined. At the tenth trial 
Mascagni, carried away by his own music, 
no longer stops at mimicking, at gesticu- 
lating: he begins to sing with all the power 
of his lungs, disclosing to his associates a 
horrible falsetto voice that they never sus- 
pected him of possessing. He sings and 
sings and sings. Thus the entire act is 
gone through. 

“By the time the last measure is reached 
he is completely voiceless. He can go no 
further. He insists that they commence 
all over again. They begin again, making 
the same mistakes. Whereupon Mascagni 
collapses in a chair, while from time to 
time there issue from the back of his throat 
sounds of protestation that resemble the 
cries of a jackal.” 

x * * 

POR the Hallé Concerts in Manchester a 

permanent conductor has now_ been 
appointed to succeed Dr, Hans Richter, 
who resigned a year ago, leaving the fa- 
mous concert series to the hazards of a 
season of prima donna conductors before 
a definite choice could be made. Michael 
Balling will take up his new duties there 
with the beginning of the Autumn season. 
For the rest he will remain in Budapest 


LOSE upon the heels of Berlin’s first 
performance anywhere of “The Jewels 
of the Madonna” came the production of 
the Wolf-Ferrari novelty at the Municipal 
Opera in Hamburg, a sorry day for a 
singer whose one season at the Metropol- 
itan, on the home stretch of the Conried 
régime, was fatally handicapped by a repu- 
tation beyond her power at that time to 
maintain. Katharine Fleischer-Edel, who 
has remained loyal to the Hanseatic city 
on the Elbe since gratifying her Wander- 
lust with her New York experience, was 
assigned the role created in this country 
by Carolina White. All went’ merrily 
enough until her stage partner threw her 
to the floor with such Otello-Slezakian vio- 
lence that she lost consciousness, and the 
performance came to a standstill. For sev- 
eral days her condition was serious, but 
she has since recovered. 


* * * 


REDERICK ‘THE GREAT’S bicent- 
enary has been celebrated in Germany 

by a revival in Berlin of “Il re pastore,” 
the pastoral play parts of which were writ- 
ten by the illustrious Prussian monarch, 
and the production in Crefeld and other 
of the lesser cities of a new opera, “Die 
Barbarina,” by Dr. Otto Neitzel, pianist, 
lecturer, critic, pedagogue, libretto-trans- 
lator and composer, remembered here for 
a lecture-recital tour of some five or six 


Sophie Heymann-Engel’s direction and the 
Kaiser’s patronage. 

As for “Die Barbarina” the composer 
apparently has undertaken to combine the 
salient features of traditional Italian opera 
with modern German dressing of the score. 
He has given the singers plenty of oppor- 
tunities to vent their pent-up feelings in 
arias and in each of the three acts there 
is at least one love duet. The orchestra- 
tion, according to one reviewer, reminds 
the listener of Richard Strauss, “although 
it is free from the most modern extrav- 
agances,” while here and there the influence 
of French masters, such as Saint-Saéns, is 
revealed. 

In the story of this lyric translation of 
episodes in the career of the celebrated 
Italian dancer the great Frederick appears 
in but one scene and then only in a panto- 
mime role, to refuse la Barbarina’s plea 
for pardon for her lover, whose sword has 
been taken from him after he has fought a 
duel. It is around the rivalry for her af- 
fections of Lord Stuart, her guardian, and 
von Cocceji, one of the king’s ministers, 
that the plot turns. The first scene is laid 
in the dancer’s boudoir, the second act 
plays in the Berlin Tiergarten, at the 
“Great Star” there, while a May festival 
1s in progress, the third in Venice, while 
the final scene returns to the old palace in 
Charlottenburg to give Barbarina a chance 
to dance the king’s Sicilienne. 

_This anniversary has been seized by mu- 

sic chroniclers to dilate upon Frederick’s 
musical propensities, as expressed both in 
composing and the playing of the flute. As 
his flute teacher, Quantz, was retained at a 
yearly salary of $1,500—a large amount for 
the time—in addition to which he received 
a very encouraging special fee for every 
new composition he turned out. Small 
wonder that he felt inspired to write 300 
concertos and over 200 other pieces, all for 
the flute! 

The London Daily Telegraph observes 
that probably no monarch ever professed a 
greater affection for music. Frederick’s 
fondness for the flute, in fact, amounted 
positively to a passion. As a boy he neg- 
lected his military duties for the lessons 
he had from Quantz, very much to his 
royal father’s displeasure, and history re- 
lates that, to circumvent his angry parent, 
he surrounded himself with musical ser 
vants, so that he could practise undiscov- 
ered. After his marriage Frederick estab- 
lished his own orchestra, headed by Karl 
Heinrich Graun, who also taught him com 
position. The result was, for one thing, a 
symphony, which, no doubt, was included 
in the works performed at the concerts 
whereat Frederick, after his accession, was 
wont to play flute solos. “I was much 
pleased and even surprised with the neat- 
ness of his execution,” Burney has told 
us, “as well as by his expression and feel- 
ing in the adagios. His Majesty played 
three long and difficult concertos succes- 
sively, and all with equal perfection.” 

Familiar, of course, in musical history is 
the story of Bach’s visit to Potsdam in 
1747, and of how Frederick the Great, dur- 
ing a concert at the Royal palace, being in- 
formed of his arrival, excitedly exclaimed, 
“Gentlemen, old Bach is here.” The great 
cantor was forthwith summoned to the 
castle, where he appeared in his traveling 
clothes, and was shown over the royal pre- 
cincts. On one of the Silbermann pianos 
he extemporized upon a _ fugue subject 
handed to him by his sovereign, the same 
theme being used by him in the “Musical 
offering” which he afterwards dedicated to 
Frederick. 

It was a sad day for the Prussian King 
when increasing infirmities compelled him 
to renounce his flute-playing. When, in 
1775, he had to lay aside his favorite in- 
strument he voiced his sorrow to his 
Kapellmeister in the words, “I have now 
lost my best friend.” But his musical ac- 
tivities had been many. He had fostered 
the study of singing in all the. public 
schools of his realm, and practised the art 
himself to some extent. Then the erection 
of the opera house in Berlin—opened in 
1742—was due largely to his initiative and 
support, and when the institution was 
started on its career he engaged the singers 
and dancers and was assiduous in attending 
rehearsals. 
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his own country, but at the same time he 
could not take pleasure in the Italian com- 
posers of that time—he preferred his own 
Graun and the works of Hasse and tried, 
though without success, to lure Hasse and 
his more noted wife, the singer Faustina, 
away from Dresden. In his private or- 
chestra he had Graun’s elder brother, Jo- 
hann Gottlieb Graun, and the two brothers 
Benda to lead the violin choir and Philip 
Emanuel Bach as cembalist. 
* * x 


ONCE more the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra is to experience a change 
of conductors. The good people of the 
German capital were astonished the other 
day when the announcement was published 
that Dr. Ernst Kunwald has decided to re- 
linquish his post on the Ist of April. Com- 
ing after August Scharrar, who in turn 
succeeded Rebicek, Dr. Kunwala has proved 
to be one of the strongest men the or- 
chestra has yet had at its helm. And the 
duties are never light. Besides conducting 
the three popular-priced concerts a week 
there are countless engagements to appear 
with solo pianists and violinists eager to 
give programs of concertos. It is all more 
or less routine drudgery, while the honor 
and glory for the season go to Arthur 
Nikisch as conductor of the special series 
of subscription concerts on alternate Mon- 
days, with public rehearsals on the pre- 
ceding Sundays. 
ee 
XHUMATIONS of the antiques of mu- 
sical literature are having quite a 
vogue in Italy just now. As a pendant to 
the Milan revivat of Monteverde’s “Or- 
feo”—which Mr. Gatti-Casazza is credited 
with a desire to produce at the Metropol- 
itan—the Society of Music Lovers in Rome 
is planning a resuscitation of Emilio del 
Cavalieri’s “Representation of the Soul and 
the Body,” a work dating back to the end 
of the sixteenth century. To be exact, it 
was in February, 1600, that this religious 
music drama was solemnly performed in 
Rome, in the oratory of Santa Maria in 
Vallicella. The composer had then been 
dead a short time.” 

This work, like its three predecessors, 
from the same pen, was the fruit of the 
researches of an interesting group formed 
at the court of Ferdinand de Medicis in 
Florence and consisting of Caccini, Bardi, 
Peri, Corsi and Galilei, for the purpose of 
fixing the form of the lyric drama, a form 
that was eventually to be established by 


Monteverde. The genius of Emilio del 
Cavalieri is none the less indisputable be- 
cause of the innovations he introduced in 
the accompaniment for vocal music and in 
style generally, though of course, while his 
“Soul and Body” ranks in the history of 
music as the first oratorio worthy the 
name, it remained for Giacomo Carissimi 
to do for oratorio as a form what Monte- 
verde did for opera. 

The “Rappresentazione di Anima e 
Corpo” is the only one of Cavalieri’s ora- 
torios that has been published since his 
death. Rome’s “Friends of Music” are to 
spare no pains to make the revival entirely 
adequate and already have commissioned 
Giacomo Orefice with the task of com- 
pleting the basso continuo, a task he real- 
ized satisfactorily for the “Orfeo” of 


Monteverde. 
* * * 


SINCE his Summer at Bayreuth, where he 
alternated with Heinrich Hensel as 
Parsifal, Ernst Van Dyck has busied him- 
self mainly with song recitals in the larger 
cities of German-speaking Europe. But 
the concert stage is merciless in exposing 
a singer’s deterioration. The Vienna cor- 
respondent of a Berlin weekly sends this 
report of the Belgian tenor’s recent appear- 
ance in the Austrian capital: 

“Ernst Van Dyck, the ‘dandy’ of tenors, 
once more gave a concert, and all the 
women were there who have grown old 
with him and who, like him, don’t want 
to believe it. Time is ungallant and it has 
inexorably left its impress on the delicate 
faces as it has on Van Dyck’s voice. Un- 
willingly that organ, once so magnificent, 
now responds with a few tones in forte 
passages; its piano betrays the accumulated 
rust.” 


* * * 
MUSICIANS were not overlooked in 
Prussia’s “Festival of Orders” this 


year. Richard Strauss was decorated with 
the Order of the Red Eagle in the third 
class—can there be any connection between 
this honor and Richard’s acquiescence in a 
new contract requiring additional duties at 
the Berlin Rolay Opera? Willy Hess, of 
long years’ association with Boston’s fa- 
mous band, received the same order in the 
fourth class and the same honor was meted 
out to Robert Kahn, the composer, and 
Prof. Frevdenberg, choirmaster at the Em- 
peror William Memorial Church. Prof. 
Tohannes Schulze, of the faculty of the 
Royal High School of Music in Charlot- 
tenburg, was one of the musicians singled 
out for more modest honors. 5. in 





WOLF-FERRARI NOVELTY 
PLAYED BY SINSHEIMERS 


New Quintet Interesting But Lacking 
in Originality—Influence of Many 
Schools in Its Composition. 


The third concert of the Sinsheimer 
Quartet in New York on February 14 had 
as its chief offering the first performance 
of Wolf-Ferrari’s Quintet in D Flat Major, 
op. 6, for piano and strings. 

It has become the custom in New York 
to play as many novelties as possible each 
season, and the works of Wolf-Ferrari, 
who had already attained such success with 
his operas, were naturally immediately in- 
vestigated. A sonata for violin and piano, 
which has already been produced, some 
songs and the present quintet were found. 
The quintet is an interesting work, but not 
one of great or startling originality. It 
has much of the suavity of the Italian, also 
something of the Teutonic academic style. 
Curiously enough the second movement, 
Canzone, is Hungarian in color and the 
piano part is treated in imitation of the 
Magyar cembalom. The last movement 
brings with it a theme which strongly sug- 
gests the main subject of Wagner's 
“Kaisermarsch.” The writing has much of 
the contrapuntal weave and the strings are 
treated in an effective and often brilliant 
way. The quartet had the assistance of 
Mrs. Bernard Sinsheimer, who dis- 
tinguished herself with a symnathetic and 
highly well proportioned delivery of the 
difficult score assigned her. 

The other numbers were the C Minor 
Quartet, op. 18, No. 4, of Beethoven, which 
was well played, and Brahms’s A Minor 
Muartet, op. 51, No. 2. This latter work, 
one of the finest string quartets in the 
literature, received an excellent perform- 





ance at the hands of Mr. Sinsheimer and 
his associates, although one might have 
desired a little more elasticity in the first 
movement. The Quasi Menuetto, with the 


difficult scherzando section entering in the . 


middle of it, was played with much ac- 
curacy and won enthusiastic applause. 


A. W. K. 





New Church Cantata by Philadelphia 
Composer 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 22.—A new church 
cantata on the “Story of the Passion,” en- 
titled “Via Crucis,” for solo voices, chorus, 
harp, organ and tympani, composed by 
George Alexander A. West, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Luke’s Church, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, will have its first 
performance in that church on March 19 
under the direction of the composer. The 
words have been selected and written by 
Henry H. Bonnell, also of Philadelphia. 
The work consists of the Prologue, the 
Entry into Jerusalem, the Institution of 
the Blessed Sacrament, the Agony, the Be- 
trayal, Before Pilate, The Crucifixion, and 
the Epilogue. 





Lecture on “Italian Opera” by Henry L. 
Gideon 


Boston, Feb. 19.—Henry L. Gideon, the 
opera lecturer, gave another of his interest- 
ing talks before the Somerville Teachers’ 
Club, on February 15, his subject being 
“Italian Opera.” Mr. Gideon illustrated 
his lecture by selections from “Rigoletto,” 
“Lucia,” “Aida” and “La Bohéme.” He 
has a well-founded knowledge of all operas 
and possesses the gift of imparting that 
knowledge clearly and concisely. This 
was the last of a series of ten lectures 
given by Mr. Gideon and arranged by Mrs. 
Charlotte D. Lawton, supervisor of music 
of the Somerville schools. 
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“ISABEAU” MASCAGNI’S WEAKEST OPERA 





Latest Work of ‘‘Cavalleria’s’? Composer Not to the Liking of Milan 
Critic—*Never Succeeds for a Moment in Moving the Audi- 
ence’’—An Admirable Performance by the Individual Artists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Milan, Italy, Via Pietro Verri, No. 14, 
January 29, 1912. 


ILAN has conceded a measure of suc- 

cess to Mascagni’s latest opera, “Isa- 

beau,” which has just had its Italian pre- 
miére in this city. 

This success is by no means unqualified, 
inasmuch as the good results obtained ac- 
crued rather from the excellent interpreta- 
tion which the opera received than from 
its intrinsic merits. 

The story of the vicissitudes through 
which this work of the composer of “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana’” has passed, from the 
time when it was accepted and later re- 
jected for production in the United States, 
to its highly successful performances in 
South America and its rival Italian pre- 
miéres in Milan and Venice is a story too 
fresh in the public mind to need re-telling. 

Here in Milan trouble came in the first 
place because of Mascagni’s hurt feelings 
when he was not called upon by the direc- 
tion of La Scala to conduct his opera and 
choose the artists. The last instance of 
Mascagni’s hostility was an offensive tele- 
gram to the Duke Visconti of Modrone, 


under whose management the greatest Ital- 
ian opera house is at present, and which 
telegram nearly led to a duel. 

The story of the opera, as is well known, 
is based upon Tennyson’s verses about Lady 
Godiva and the cruel Sire of Coventry, her 
husband, and the famous ride that the lady 
made through the town, clad only in her 
chastity, to save her people from their un- 
just burdens of taxation. 


gestions which were sure to stimulate his 
tancy, even if eventually, as we shall see, 
the results did not correspond with the 
librettist’s intentions. 

It is useless to analyze the libretto min- 
utely. Suthce it to point out its queer lit- 
erary pretensions and superabundant show 
of learnedness which clogs its action and 
must have perplexed Mascagni seriously. 
Mascagni, however, is not upset very easily 
by such matters. Evidently in this “Isa- 
beau” he fixed his mind mainly on the un- 
usual ride on horseback, which is the center 
of the whole action. 

This episode is supposed to be described 
in the much-praised intermezzo, but even 
in this ambitious effort the composer has 
failed to instil the slightest genuine emo- 
tion. The work as a whole differs singu- 
larly from the previous works of the au- 
thor of “Cavalleria,” inasmuch as it never 
succeeds for a moment in carrying the au- 
dience or even in moving it with a happy 
phrase. 

Having lost with time that flowing vein 
which was his peculiar gift and having 
vainly tried a deviation toward more mod- 
ern forms, we have now before us an os- 
tentatious composer who tries to screen 
behind irksome noise a vain attempt to 
give life to sentiments and situations which 
evidently have not—and as a matter of fact 
could not have—penetrated him emotion- 
ally. The only real novelty in this opera 
consists of a few phrases which are meant 
to be of the Debussyan style, but which are 
merely illogical mannerisms. Poverty of 
inspiration cannot be masked in endless 
twistings, interruptions, unearthly sounds 
from the violins and shrill outbursts, such 
as exist here and which make it impos- 
sible to grasp a melodic design of any kind. 
The characteristic Mascagni is to be de- 
tected now and then in the first act, in the 
Song of the Hawk and in a good part of 








Setting for Act I of Mascagni’s Opera, “Isabeau,” as Produced at La Scala, Milan 


Upon this legend Luigi Illica, who is a 


master in the art of melodramatic manipu- 
lations, derived a libretto which grossly 
disfigures all the elements which idealized 
the original story. On the other hand he 
has made the most of his opportunity to 
provide the composer with those sug- 


the third act, but, nevertheless, in my opin- 
ion, this is its composer’s most feeble op- 
era and one which marks a decided step 
backward. Mascagni’s wonderful poetic 
fire is evidently exhausted. 

This does not mean that the opera, 
judged thus severely, has no elements of 
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De Muro, Tenor, and Mme. Verger in the Leading RGéles of Mascagni’s “Isabeau,” 
as Presented at La Scala 


success as a theatrical performance; the 
audience, by its applause, attested the con- 
trary. The perfqrmance was admirable. 
Mme. Agostinelli sustained the principal 
part with admirable dignity and sweetness 
of tone, while De Muro revealed one of 
the best voices we have heard lately. His 
polished enunciation and easy emission of 
the voices, the admirable clearness of his 
upper register and mellowness of his me- 
dium notes completely conquered the pub- 


lic. He needs to improve his make-up and 
something more of sobriety in his gesticu- 
lations. Mme. Verger sustained the part 
of Giglietta with intelligence, and Bonini 
and all the other artists aided effectively in 
rendering the vocal body perfect. 

The chorus and orchestra were excellent 
and the merit is due to Mr. Venturi and 
Mr. Serafin. 

The scenery, as usual at the Scala, was 
magnificent. Franco FAno. 





ALL KINDS OF MUSIC 
ON THIS PROGRAM 


Impromptu Concert by Pittsburgh Mu- 
sical Society Follows Installation 
of Its Officers 
Feb. 20.—A 


introduced by the 


distinct inno- 
vation was Pittsburgh 
Musical Society incidental to the installa- 
tion services of its new officers by follow- 


PITTSBURGH, 


ing the services with an impromptu mu- 


sical program. To many of the members 
the artistic caliber of the participants was 
a revelation. 

Thomas Cohen, a talented student of 
piano, opened the program with a Chopin 
group consisting of the Waltz in A Flat 
and the “Troisiéme Ballade,” both being 
well rendered. Ernest Scott, the blind bari- 
tone, a student of the music department in 
the Western Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Blind, sang “Pro Peccatis,” from Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater,” and in responding to 
the insistent encore gave the “Toreador 
Song” from “Carmen.” The dramatic force 
with which he sang this Bizet gem earned 
well-deserved recognition. Anna_ Bar- 
brow, a gifted girl of fifteen, played the 
Leschetizky “Sextet” from “Lucia,” piano 
étude for left hand only, and, aside from 
the exceptional technic displayed, delighted 
her hearers with the beauty of her inter- 
pretation. 

A brass octet gave an excerpt from 
Kreutzer’s “Nachtlager in Granada.” This 
octet consisted of Messrs. J. P. Dannhardt, 
H. S. Pare, J. C. Frew, G. T. Hughes, G. 
Young, J. Gardner, C. Scheuring and P. C. 
Funaro. Thomas J. Thomas, the Pitts- 
burgh baritone, sang a group of songs 
which displayed the beautiful quality of 
his vocal organ to splendid advantage. 
Adolph Rosen, the violinist, played the 
solo “Hejre-Kati,” by Hubay, with artistic 
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finish and excellent technic. A trombone 
quartet consisting of Messrs. William 
Pohle, H. Rickley, C. Scheuring and E. R. 
Hughes, was well received. 

Descending from the serious to the hu- 
morous, John Todd, the secretary of the 
society, performed the “Carnival of Ven- 
ice,’ with variations, using as his instru- 
ment an ordinary five-cent tin flageolet. 
Mr. Todd succeeded in bringing his listen- 
ers to the realization of what a musician 
really can accomplish on so primitive an 
instrument. Louis Latinsky, the concert- 
master of the Hungarian Orchestra, was an 
unexpected guest, and gave De Bériot’s 
Seventn Concerto in masterly style, and 
graciously responded with other numbers, 
which were much appreciated. 

Leon Prevost, although no more young 
in years, seems to have discovered the 
fountain of eternal youth, if his per- 
formances of the difficult “Whirl Wind” 
and his own “Faust Fantasa,” on the cor- 
net, can be taken as an indication. George 
Bridgeman, the tenor, was also well re- 
ceived in a group of songs. A. L. Davis 
gave some whistling selections; C. O. Capu- 
to, the bandmaster, sang a number, as- 
sisted by a chorus of seventy-five mem- 
bers; and the Imperial Quartet, of Pitts- 
burgh, rendered several selections which 
were highly appreciated. The accompanists 
during the evening were George Preach, 
Gilbert C. Friar, G. T. Hughes and W. L. 
Mayer. 





Heinrich Gebhard, the pianist, is to play 
the Liszt A Major Concerto with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in Boston, on 
March 1 and 2, and on March 14 he will 
play at a private musicale. Following this 
he will give another recital, in which he 
will have the assistance of the American 
String Quartet. 





Jaques-Dalcroze is about to introduce his 
system of cultivating the sense of rhythm 
by means of gymnastics in Russia, under 
Government patronage. 
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MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Makes FAREWELL APPEARANCE in SONG RECITAL in BOSTON giving UNUSUALLY 
INTERESTING and EXACTING PROGRAM, DISPLAYING the PECULIAR 
BEAUTIES of her VOICE and her ABILITY TO INTERPRET. 


Makes her Third Appearance this Season with the Boston Symphony Orekuctra in Providence, R. I. 








RECITAL 


Miss Ormond has evidently paid much atten- 
tion to diction, and the songs by Pierné and 
Erlanger were sung with taste and fine emotion- 
al quality. ‘“Fedia’” was recited with discreet 
emphasis on the dramatic contents. ‘“‘La Petite 
Anne” was gracefully sung. The enunciation 
of the singer was uncommonly distinct, and the 
natural beauty of the lower tones gave value 
to phrases that were inherently of trifling 
worth. The feature of the concert was the 
singing of the song added to the French group. 
This song was made conspicuous by the sobriety 
and earnestness of the interpretation and the 
tonal beauty revealed. The audience applauded 
warmly, and was at times enthusiastic. At the 
end, Miss Ormond was compelled to lengthen 
her program.—Philip Hale in Boston Herald, 
Feb. 6, 1912. 


Appearing upon this occasion in the city of 
her birth, and the home of her girlhood, she 
was gieeted by a large and friendly audience, 
who heard her with every mark of cordiality 
and esteem. Miss Ormond’s program was hap- 
pily chosen. The songs were for the greater 
part well suited to her, in range of moods, in 
atmosphere and in their technical demands. 

A young woman of comeliness of face and 
figure, of rare charm of presence, gifted with 
a voice of natural beauty and with a delicate 
and refined imagination, Miss Ormond possessed 
natural endowments favorable to a singer of 
song. In a certain type of exquisite song, one 
of fine imagery, gentle melancholy, tender pas- 
sion, or of a pretty conceit, she can create its 
true and appropriate atmosphere. To all of 
these songs Miss Ormond imparted charm and 
communicated to her hearers a spirit of poetry 
by means of them. Of the final group of Eng- 
lish songs there was something in each to give 
pleasure. 

“My Lagan Love,” as arranged by Hamilton 
Harty, partly by reason of its low tessitura and 
partly for the quaintness and the Irish flavor 
of its melody, was the song of the group, a 
song suited to the singer as though it had been 
written for her. There were recalls and en- 
cores. Finally Miss Ormond sang “Believe 
Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms”’ to 
her own accompaniment.—Boston Globe, Feb. 
6, 1912. 


Song Recital By 
Lilla Ormond Draws 


Large Audience 


It was a remarkable audience that gathered 
at Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon to attend 
the farewell song recital given by Lilla Or- 
mond. In it were some of the younger folk 
who grew up with her in school and in the 
Cecilia Society, where not so long ago, as a 
musical protégée of the late B. J. Lang, she made 
her first modest little ventures into the golden 
ranks of virtuosity. 

There were many more there who have 
known Miss Ormond only since she began to 
appear in recitals and as soloist with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and other ey organi- 
zations. It is to be regretted that Boston, her 
native city, has not heard more of her since she 
became noted. Even Cambridge is remote for 
Bostonians when it comes to attending concerts. 

Now, after a brief enjoyment of internation- 
al fame, Miss Ormond is retiring to be mar- 
ried and to travel around the world. But it 
is an exceptional farewell which shows the 
artist still young, fresh of voice and spirit, 
saying goodby so soon after saying how-d’ye- 
do. This is not the proverbial way of the musi- 
cal world. 

Miss Ormond, to the fascinating accompani- 
ments of Mrs. Charles White, sang French and 
English songs—and in answer to an imperative 
call of applause she seated herself at the piano 
and played her own accompaniment to the im- 
perishable “Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms.”—Boston Journal, Feb. 6 
1912. 








MISS ORMOND’S 
LAST RECITAL 


Singer Interprets French Songs 
With Rare Charm 


She has developed rapidly as an artist in re- 
cent seasons, and her popularity as a concert 
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her mezzo-soprano voice, especially in its lower 
and its middle ranges, has given the pleasure 
of clear, warm tone, well produced, well sus- 
tained. Needless to say, it was numerous, 
socially distinguished, and duly applausive, and 
it seemed to find its keenest pleasure, outside 
the singer’s personality, in her singing of the 
French songs that made half her program. 
Miss Ormond has long cultivated such pieces, 
and she gives them a certain charm of diction, 
and she is quick to catch their moods, their 
pictures and the light shadings of both. She 
does not command emotion, but she is pleasant- 
ly sensitive to sentiment and she can fleck her 
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LILLA ORMOND 


singer has increased in due proportion, which 
is not always the case. The French songs were 
especially interesting, and they were inter- 
preted with rare sympathy and charm. Miss 
Ormond’s voice appeared to be in excellent con- 
dition, and a number of the songs lay prin- 
cipally in its rich low register. For the French 
songs, each one of them offered some interest- 
ing and characteristic idea, invariably well 
worked out. Miss Ormond was most cordially 
and appreciatively received, and there are many 
who will regret keenly her departure from the 
concert stage.—Boston Post, Feb. 6, 1912. 


Few young singers are pleasanter to look 
upon than is Miss Lilla Ormond; few bring a 
more modest or a prettier charm to the concert 
room. She is soon now to leave it, and, no 
doubt, with agreeable recollections of the gentle 
favor that has fallen to her there and in many 
a private music room. What the books call 
“personality” has always commended her; while 








Management. R. E. JOHNSTON, Broadway and 26th Street, New York 





tones with it. In the French songs there was 
thought, as there should be, of the composers 
and the poets as well as of the singer. Two 
of them were melancholy fancies clothed with 
music by Pierné; two were folk pieces arranged 
by Mr. Schindler, and a little bitter-sweet after 
the manner of their kind; another was Hué’s 
picture of the beautiful Oriental riding forth 
in all her trappings; and still others were Er- 
langer’s Russian tale of love disappointed be- 
fore it was avowed, and Chausson’s jet of rap- 
ture over the humming-bird that drank so 
deep of roses that it died of surfeit; and so 
might lovers die. All these were little songs; 
they were songs of sentiment or picture; not 
one of them attempted large expression or 
sought new means for it. et each was so 
eer complete in its kind, and each ac- 
complished so simply and with such economy 
of means what it:set out to do. The blessed 
French sense of perfect fitness, of the little 
thing done altogether well, spoke in them ard 





was good to hear.—H. T. Parker, in Boston 
Transcript, Feb. 6, 1912. 


She has been known to the public here chiefly 
as a graceful interpreter of the French “chan- 
son,” and she has handled agreeably and _pleas- 
antly the lighter lyrics which have been her 
specialty. othing in all the range of vocal 
literature can surpass the French chanson for 
delicacy. The German lied stands for solidity, 
depth and gravity, but these “breezy” lyrics 
have a charm an iquancy that is irresistible. 
The most bitter ond sheet tragic of these songs, 
like Pierné’s ‘“‘Tristesse,”” are weak solutions, 
composed as they are of about 1 per cent of 
tragedy and 99 per cent of make-believe. 
“Tristesse” is a sugary lament for a lost lover, 
and even after Miss Ormond’s pe reading, 
how quickly it is forgotten! Then, too, the 
same composer’s tragedy of the swallow who 
died of a cold is mournful enough, but it also 
is passed off with a smile. This style of song 
demands of the artist graciousness of manner 
as well as vocal finesse (witness the singing 
of Mr. Clément), and Miss Ormond measures 
up to both. Not the least good feature of Miss 
Ormond’s singing is her mastery of the French 
language. It is seldom that an American 
singer displays such fine knowledge of a foreign 
tongue, and at the same time demonstrates 
that she is able to sing equally as well in Eng- 
lish. Mr. Chadwick’s new ballad ‘*Aghadoe,”’ 
written for Miss Ormond, is a work in which 
the composer writes with his usual sure hand. 
Miss Ormond narrated, with sharp dramatic 
emphasis, the tragedy of her Irish lover. She 
rose to great heights at the end, in her por- 
trayal of the inconsolable grief and despair of 
the maiden “left behind.’’—Boston Advertiser, 
Feb. 6, 1912. 


One of the most pleasing concerts ever given 
in the city was the song recital by Miss Lilla 
Ormond, mezzo soprano. Miss Ormond has a 
most charming personality as well as a voice 
of rare quality with remarkable power. Her 
vocalization is free and unaffected, the enun- 
ciation is happily distinct- and clear, the transi- 
tions graceful, the harmonies delicate, and in 
all her varied selections there was an appro- 
priateness of tone in perfect keeping with the 
subject, displaying a dramatic sense of unusual 
order. Miss Ormond’s vocal self control was 
evident, as well as her good humor, culture 
and urbanity.—Appleton (Wis.) Herald, Dec. 
9, 1911. 


SOLOIST WITH 
SYMPHONY 


The soloist, Miss Lilla Ormond, the noted 
American mezzo-soprano, was attractive in per- 
son and bearing and sang in a strong, deep 
voice that, however, rose easily and gracefully 
to the high notes, indicating a wide range of 
tone. She sang with excellent expression also, 
and particularly in the first of her numbers she 
brought out finely the tragedy of the theme. 
This selection was an Irish ballad, “‘Aghadoe,”’ 
which was arranged for her by George W. 
Chadwick. It is a weird production, but it was 
sung in a finished manner and was warmly ap- 
lauded. Her other number was the aria from 

ebussy’s ‘‘Azael’s Recitative” from the ‘‘Prodi- 
gal Son,” and this, too, was rendered with ex- 
cellent expression and in such a way as to 
bring out clearly the power and beauty of 
her well-trained voice.—Providence Evening 
Tribune, Jan. 3, 19%2. 


The soloist was Miss Lilla Ormond, a thor- 
oughly charming singer with a rich mezzo-con- 
tralto voice and an abundant supply of tem 
perament. Her two numbers were widely con- 
trasted, yet in each she was sympathetic and 
effective. Her singing was a distinct and agree- 
able addition to one of the most enjoyable pro- 
grams Mr. Fiedler has yet given us.—Provi- 
dence Bulletin, Jan. 3, 1912. 


Miss Lilla Ormond, soloist, charmed her 
hearers last evening with her attractive person- 
ality and delightful mezzo-soprano voice. Her 
renditions were perfection in their delicate ap- 
preciation for moving harmonies. The notes 
were reached with ease and flowed forth clear 
and sweet. The applause was most hearty.— 
Providence Evening News, Jan. 3, 1912. 


The soloist was Miss Lilla Ormond, a thor- 
oughly charming singer with a rich mezzo- 
soprano voice and an abundant supply of tem- 
perament. Her two numbers were widely con- 
trasted, yet in each she was sympathetic and 
effective. Her singing was a distinct and agree- 
able addition to one of the most enjoyable pro- 
grams Mr. Fiedler has yet given us.—Provi- 
dence Journal, jan. 3, 1912. 
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ROMANCE OF A FAMOUS MUSICAL NAME 





A Chance Meeting Upon Which 
Hangs a Pretty Tale of Clara 
Louise Kellogg 


NE of those remarkable coincidences 
took place the other day at Arthur 
Lawrason’s studio in New York, which go 
to show that not all strange facts have 
gotten into fiction. 

Every two weeks Mr. Lawrason gives 
what he calls “A Student’s Rehearsal,” at 
which three or four of his younger stu- 
dents sing, in order to get the self-con- 
fidence and poise, which can only be ob- 
tained by singing before people. Though 
these rehearsals are quite informal they 
are always aitended by a large number of 
friends, critics and fellow students, and 
being held late in the afternoon numerous 


‘people distinguished in various arts drop 


in to hear the promising young singers and 
have a chat and a cup of tea later on. 

On this particular occasion the most in- 
teresting and interested of the auditors 
was a woman whose charming and an- 
imated face framed in iron gray hair still 
retained much of its former beauty, while 


her interesting personality made it evident 
that she was a “somebody,” though those 
people presented to Mrs. Strakosch did not 
realize they were meeting a woman who, 
two decades ago, was one of the best loved 
and most famous artists in the country. 

“That’s Clara Louise Kellogg,” said Mr. 
Lawrason, “the first great singer I ever 
heard, and a woman whose voice has al- 
ways been one of my ideals.” 

Clara Louise Kellogg! The news trav- 
eled around the atidience and soon every 
one was crowding around the great artist, 
who, for so many years, was the one bril- 
liant American star on the lyric stage, the 
rival of Patti and of Nielsen. 

Mrs. Kellogg-Strakosch listened to the 
program with interest and was especially 
pleased with the work of Miss Schroeder, 
a pretty young girl whose high soprano 
voice has something of the brilliancy which 
characterized the bird-like tones of the 
great artist. 

“T think you should have a very success- 
ful career, my dear,” said Mrs. Strakosch. 
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Clara Louise Schroeder and (Inset), 


Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch, for 
Whom She was Named 


“You have a charming voice, 
carrying power, and 

The young girl blushed with pleasure at 
the praise. “You've no idea how glad I am 
to meet you,” said she, “because my name 
is Clara Louise, and I was named after 


with good 
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you. My father and mother heard you 
sing just after I was born, and they wrote 
you that I would be named for you, be- 
cause they admired you so much, and that 
they hoped I would have a voice, and now 
it’s all come true. I’d never thought I 
would have a cl'ance of seeing you.’ 

Mrs. Strakosch added another touch to 
the coincidence by saying that she had re- 
cently come across the letter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Schroeder, written just after their 
little daughter was born and telling her that 
she was to be named Clara Louise in her 
honor. 





CARUSO’S “ROYAL ANCESTOR”? 





Informed by Admirer that He is De- 
scended from Emperor Carus 


Berwin, Feb. 5.—In the Annales Caruso 
publishes’ an interesting autobiographic bit, 
in which he makes several amusine dis- 
closures about himself, as man and artist. 

“Again and again I am _ astonished,” 
writes the tenor, “at the fame which my 
voice has given me throughout the world. 
Everywhere I read the most - flattering 
statements. From one paper I learn that 
a certain “tenor almost ‘came up to Car- 
uso,’ while in another paper the same tenor 
is not deemed worthy to tie my shoestrings. 
This is certainly calculated to deliver a 
person of my modesty over to conceit and 
presumption. 

“IT have never been a devout believer in 
genealogy, but I have recently been told 
that one of my ancestors was the Roman 
Emperor Carus, who during the year 282 
swept Persia like a devastating plague until 
finally he met with a frightful death by 
lightning. It is not so very long ago that 
I barely escaped death myself in San Fran- 
cisco, so that when, as I shall shortly do, 
I compare the picture of the emperor on 
the antique coins with my own I shall 
doubtless be convinced of my resemblance 
to this illustrious progenitor.” 





Cellist and Pianist in Boston Recital 


Boston, Feb. 19—Alwin Schroeder, ’cel- 
list; Rudolf Nagel, accompanist, and Kurt 
Fischer, pianist, gave a pleasing recital on 
February 15 before a large audience. The 
program included the following: 

Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, op. 19, S. Rach- 
maninoff; Impromptu, G Major, Schubert; 32 
Variations, C Minor, Beethoven, Mr. Fischer; Pre- 
lude, G M:z ajor, Courante, G Major, Sarabande, he 
Minor, Gigue, C Major, Bach, Mr. Schroeder; 
“Sonette de Petrarca,’’ No. 123, Liszt, ‘‘Jeux 
d’Eau,” Ravel, ‘“Lesginka,” Caucasian Dance, 
Rubinstein-Siloti, Mr. Fischer; Elegie, op. 24, 
Gabriel Fauré, Bagatelle (Hymne), Iver Holter, 
Tarantelle, Crossman, Mr. Schroeder. 

In the opening number Mr. Schroeder 
immediately impressed the audience with 
his artistic ability, delivering the sonata 
with much fire and brilliancy. The Bach 
group was played unaccompanied with 
much feeling, ang the ‘cellist also played 
his last group with exquisite finish. The 
beauty of his interpretations was greatly 
enhanced by the accompaniments of Mr. 
Nagel, who is both pianist and ’cellist. 
Mr, Fischer proved himself an artist in 
the renditions of his numbers. The Liszt 
number was particularly well played, show- 
ing a fine development musically, intel- 
lectually and technically. A. E. 


BORIS HAMBOURG SCORES 
AS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 


Cellist Wins Many Admirers in St. 
Louis.—Pleasing Programs by Mr. 
Zach.—Miss Rennyson is Heard 


Str. Louts, Feb. 22.—The eleventh pair 
of symphony concerts was_ character- 
ized by the excellent playing of the or- 
chestra and the first appearance of Boris , 
Hambourg, the young ’cellist, as_ soloist. 
Mr. Hambourg appeared here last season 
with one of the choral organizations and 
made such a decided impression that he 
was immediately engaged for an appear- 
ance with the orchestra. He played the 
beautiful Concerto in D Major, by Haydn, 
and for an encore gave a delightful solo 
number. His playing was marked by clear 
technic and fine tone quality. 

Mr. Zach opened the program with 
Brahms’s “Tragic” Overture, op. 81, which 
was given a stirring reading. His second 
number was the Liadow “Fairy Tale,” 
“Kikimora.” This is a weird piece of music, 
well scored, and was played ina delightful 
manner by ‘the orchestra. It was followed 
by the Borodin Symphony No. 2, which, 
while not particularly tuneful, is certainly 
well written and was extremely well 
played. 

The “Pop” concert, on Sunday of last 
week, was very well attended. Mrs. Mor- 
ris Skrainka, soprano, was the soloist and 
sang an aria from “Il Trovatore”’ and a 
group of songs. The orchestra played a 
varied and interesting program, 

The Knights of Columbus gave an in- 
teresting program on February 13, intro- 
ducing the boys’ choir of 150 voices, under 
the direction of Thomas Moore. The so- 
loists were Gertrude Rennyson, the Wag- 
nerian singer, and James J. Rohan, of St. 
Louis. Both sang well and were encored 
numerously. Charles Galloway accom- 
panied on the piano. The choir sang se- 
lections from different operas and several 
religious numbers. H. W. C. 
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LONDON’S TRIBUTE TO MRS. ZEISLER 





Eager Audience Greets 


American Pianist After 


Twelve Years’ 


Absence.— Her Comparison of American and English Audiences.— 
Felice Lyne Proves an Engaging “ Marguerite ” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E. C., 
London, England, February 9, 1912. 

T says much for a pianist’s powers and 

reputation that, after an absence from 
London of more than a dozen years, she 
can come here and without any great pre- 
liminary flourish of trumpets attract an 
audience large enough to fill the greater 
part of the vast Queen’s Hall. 

Yet this is what Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler did at her concert yesterday; and 
it would be safe to say that no pianist who 
has appeared on that—or any other plat- 
form in London—for a long time past has 
met with so enthusiastic a reception. It 
may be long since Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler 
was heard here, but apart from the reputa- 
tion she made on her last visit, accounts 
are heard from time to time of the packed 
audiences to which she has become well 
used in her own country. No wondez, 
then, that yesterday’s audience was eager 
to show appreciation—an appreciation 
which at times threatened to keep the pian- 
ist at the keyboard long beyond the ap- 


pointed time. (Greediness for encores is 
seldom excusable; but when Mrs. Zeisler 
plays one must make allowances.) 

In another place Mrs. Zeisler has some 
interesting things to say on the making of 
a program; and how well blended were the 
items of yesterday’s recital the following 
will show: 

Minuet in E flat, Chorus of Dancing Dervishes 
and Turkish March, “Ruins of Athens,” Bee- 
thoven; Papillons, op. 2, and Toccata, op. 7, Schu- 
mann; Sonata in B flat Minor, op. 35, Chopin; 
Rhapsodie, op. 119, No. 4, Brahms; ‘Danse 
Négre,” Cyril Scott; “Poupée Valsante,” Poldini; 
“Liebestraum” (Notturno), No. 3, A flat, Liszt; 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark” and “The Erl-King,’ 
Schubert. 


Here was music for the most varied 
tastes, and music calculated to reveal the 
pianist’s powers of expression to the utter- 


most degree. It is difficult to pick out any 
one or two items to indicate wherein Mrs. 
Bloomfield Zeisler showed most clearly her 
sympathetic interpretation. If popular ac- 
clamation counts for anything it was in the 
“Papillons” and “Toccata” of Schumann 
and Schubert’s “Erl King”; but for an ex- 
hibition of technical skill allied with the 
most delicate expression there was nothing 
on the program to equal the rendering of 
Poldini’s “Poupée Valsante.” It is one of 
those compositions which, in less skilful 
hands, might easily be merely tedious. By 
Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler’s interpretation it 
sounded veritably as though a marionette 
had come to life and was playing upon a 
miniature piano, and yet, despite the effect 
of minute sound, every note could be heard 
in the most distant corners of the hall. 

Of course, the Chopin portion of the 
program was much to the liking of the 
audience. One may have heard the Funeral 
March often enough, and heard it, only too 
often, played in a fashion that robs it of 
all its grief and dignity. But by its inter- 
pretation yesterday its stately and sonorous 
tones lost nothing of their appeal to the 
imagination. To go through the whole 
program would take too long; one can cnly 
sum it up by saying that the whole after- 
noon was thoroughly enjoyable, so far as 
the pianist was concerned. 


The Woman with the Cough 


But there was one thing—or, rather, one 
person—who contrived to make the afier- 
noon something less than perfect. Some- 
where up in the circle there was a woman 
with a cough. She coughed loudly with- 
out cessation from start to finish of the 
recital; innumerable glasses of water were 
brought to her without effect and yet 
she would not go outside. There were 
angry looks from all parts of the hall; 
how the pianist bore the interruptions with 
such patience is beyond understanding; 
and such an exhibition of utter selfishness 
makes one wonder if it would not be pos- 
sible for the management to ask such 
people to withdraw and return their money 
at the box office. 


“Tt’s pure thoughtlessness,” said Mrs. 
Bloomfield Zeisler, after the recital was 
finished. “These coughing people never 
seem to realize how much they can upset 
a performer and spoil the enjoyment of a 
whole audience.” 

The cougher was d.smissed with that 
charitable remark, and Mrs. Zeisler talked 
entertainingly of matters musical here and 
in America. “I do not know if it is true 
that we show greater appreciation of music 
than do the people of this country,” she 
said in answer to a question. “It is long 
since I was here last, and I shall not be 
here long enough this time to form a very 
good opinion. But so far as America is 
concerned the growth of musical taste is 
simply wonderful. In new towns and 
cities where a few years ago I played to a 
comparative handful of people there are 
now great concert halls which are hardly 
large enough to hold the keenly apprecia- 
tive audiences. 

“One result of this growth is, I think, 
that we are more ready to hear and wel- 
come new composers than concert-goers 
here. We ‘try them out,’ and if we like 
their work we do not hesitate to say so 
because they are not ‘classics.’ Look at 
Debussy and Rachmaninoff and other of 
the newer composers. We knew their work 
and played it almost before they were 
even heard of in this country. But, with 
all this, there is, of course, a firm alle- 
giance to the classics as well, and it is in 
satisfying everybody that there lies the 
difficult art of program-making. 

“Now the program of a recital must be 
made up on the lines of a dinner menu. 
There are certain things one always looks 
for in either. Chopin, for instance, must 
always be the backbone of the program, 
and people expect, perhaps, something of 
Beethoven or Brahms. But there is no 
reason why Debussy and the moderns 
should not form the sweets—the dessert. 
It is safe to say that an artist cannot pos- 
sibly devote too much consideration to the 
question of what shall find a place on his 
program. It is a difficult thing to decide, 
perhaps, but it is a difficulty that must be 
mastered. Indeed, a_ well-selected pro- 
gram is half the victory. 


Two Rules for Young Pianists 


I asked Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler for a 
word of advice to young pianists whe 
would attain a fame as great as her own. 

“There is so much to put into a few 


words,” she answered laughingly, “but here 
are two rules worth remembering: 
“Never consider any composition 
easy—there are no easy pieces, and 
“Be conscientious about everything. 

Always do your best, and never think 

that something less than the best is 

‘good enough’ for the occasion.” 

Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler’s stay in Lon- 
don is all too short. She leaves for Ger- 
many to-morrow, where she will give re- 
citals in Berlin, Hamburg and other cities 
before returning to her home in Chicago. 

Felice Lyne’s first appearance as Mar- 
guerite in “Faust” last night added one 
more to her list of triumphs at the Lon- 
don Opera House. She proved an ideal 
Marguerite in every respect. Her singing 
of the Garden Scene was a sheer delight, 
and her youthful appearance and simplicity 
combined to give one the nearest approach 
to Goethe’s ideal that any one could wish. 
That the popular verdict was favorable 
there could be no doubt, to judge from 
the enthusiasm of the packed house. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s new venture of 
popular prices is certainly meeting with 
success so far. There was not a seat for 
sale in the house when the curtain rose 
last night. 

One of the most successful members of 
Mr. Hammerstein’s company has been the 
American baritone, Arthur Philips. In 
the recent production of Massenet’s “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame.” Mr. Philips had 
the role of the Musician Monk, and in it 
proved himself an artist of rare gifts. The 
critics all praised his voice and acting 
highly. Mr. Philips also sang at a recent 
reception by the Savage Club and his num- 
ber from “Benvenuto Cellini” called forth a 
double encore. Both Mr. Philips and his 
compatriot, Henry Weldon, who inciden- 
tally was a most impressive Mephistoph- 
eles in “Faust,” are enthusiastic over 
Mr. Hammerstein’s venture, and pay no 
heed to the croakers who have been pre- 
dicting failure. 

“Mr. Hammerstein does things so splen- 
didly that he can’t fail,” said Mr. Weldon. 
“Of course, it takes time, and the English 
people are not exactly demonstrative, but 
they make good audiences. If they are 
critical they are also just, and I have no 
cause to complain of my reception. The 
only thing that deserves complaint is the 
climate—I am only just getting over a 
spell of the ‘grippe.’ ” 

KENNETH KINNINMONT. 
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Star of the BOSTON OPERA COMPANY pronounced the GREATEST 
SCARPIA. His WONDERFUL PORTRAYAL of this role and of BASILIO 


MARCOUX in “IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA,”” MEPHISTOPHELES in “FAUST” and 


GOLAUD in “PELLEAS ET MELISANDE” are MASTERPIECES of ACT- 








TOSCA 


Marcoux a Great Scarpia 


Mr. Marcoux gave a sharply defined por- 
trayal of Scarpia. It was appropriately melo- 
dramatic, for Puccini’s Scarpia is a bug-a-boo, 
not to be played as the French actors play the 
part in Sardou’s drama. The Scarpia of Mr. 
Marcoux was a sinister figure, that of a 
libertine with a strong streak of sadism in his 
nature. His face was marked with vicious- 
ness of thought and life. It was not easy to 


say whether he enjoyed more heartily 


physical agony of Cavaradossi or the mental 


anguish of Floria. 


The fiendish callousness of the chief of po- 


lice, his open delight in cruelty, his insatiate 
lust, were indicated not only in overt act but 
with a subtlety of suggestion that was the 
more appalling. The hypocrisy of the scoun- 
drel, a_ hypocrisy incredible to those unac- 
quainted with the dismal history of Italian 
tyranny in former years, was also finely in- 
icated. Inflections of voice, facial play, 
gestures, attitudes—these combined in ccm- 
pelling portraiture one of the most remarkable 
impersonations that have been seen on the 
operatic stage for many years.—Boston Herald, 
Feb, 15, 1912. 


Mr. Marcoux gave what in some respects was 
the best composed portrait of Scarpia that any 
of the various baritones has hung in the 
rogues’ gallery of the Opera House. It was 
a characterization remarkable for its daring, its 
heightened contrast, its wealth of light, shade 
and color and for its masterful authority of 
execution. 


New attributes in the character of Rome’s 
chief of police appeared. He was not only the 
complacent autocrat, serene in his sense of 
power, a man of many amours and a con- 
noiseur not too quickly inflamed by any woman 
and a courtier in his suit, as well as a bar- 
barian intolerant of protracted delay, but this 
Scarpia betrayed his superstition and his 
hypocrisy by kneeling in prayer before the 
crucifix after he had released Mario from the 
torture and restored him to his beloved; this 
Scarpia betrayed also a grain of compunction, 
and when Tosca had sung of her life’s devo- 
tion to love and music he approached her with 
a paternal and reassuring air, so that one 
might feel momentarily apprehensive lest 
through his clemency the drama progress no 
further.—Boston Globe, Feb. 15, 1912. 


Mr. Marcoux gave a surpassingly dramatic 
representation of the character of Scarpia.— 
Boston Post, Feb. 15, 1912. 


More still, Mr. Marcoux was at one with Mr. 


Weingartner in the fierceness of speech and 
action, of passion and excitement that he 
would impart to the opera. Mr. Marcoux’s is 
the fiercest, the frankest of Scarpias.—Boston 
Transcript, Feb. 15, 1912. . 

Vanni Marcoux, for the first time in Boston, 
sang the Baron Scar- 
pia. It is an interest- 
ing characterization 
of a cunning, cruel 
libertine that showed 
careful study and 
much originality. 
Marcoux was in ex- 
cellent voice, and to 
say that is to say he 
gave much pleasure, 
for he is one of the 
treasures of the com- 
pany. As Marcel was 
the best Tosca of the 
season, so was Mar- 
coux the best Scarpia. 
—Boston Traveler, 
Feb. 15, 1912. 

Scarpia is the great- 
est thing that Vanni 
Marcoux has yet 
done in Boston. The 
music of Puccini is 
better suited to his 
peculiar voice, which 
hovers between bass 
and baritone. He 
has evidently spent 
much thought upon 
this rdle and_ has 
gotten into it things 
that I have never 
seen before. He is 
a realistic actor.— 
Boston American, 
Feb. 15, 1912. 

Vanni  Marcoux 
made a very strong 
impression as_ Scar- 
pia. He had evidently 
thought out the char- 
acter thoroughly. His 
moments of reflection and plotting were very 
graphic: 

“And his eyes had all the seeming 

of a demon that is dreaming.”’ 
His realistic portrayal of the animal desire of 
the villainous baron may have been a rather 
revolting picture, but it was perfectly drawn. 
So, too, was his death-scene, far more agoniz- 
ing and prolonged than we usually see it, 
but entirely in keeping with the gruesome 
plot. Vocally, too, Mr. Marcoux deserves 
praise. His touches of hideous sentiment, his 
explosive tones at the moments when his 
temper burst forth, in short, every part of 
his work was commendable and recalled the 
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greatness of Scotti in this trying réle.—Boston 
Record, Feb. 15, 1912, 


BARBER OF SEVILLE 


Mr. Marcoux, by his exceptional acting of 
Basilio, transformed the opera into a bravura 

1ece for two per- 
ormances. And the 
edge of the comic 
was sharpened by the 
rich and robust bass 
of the singer. That 
it was the same voice 
and figure which had 
only a week before 
been _ impersonating 
the brooding and sus- 
picious Golaud seem- 
ed incredible. — Bos- 
ton Transcript, aJn. 
30, 1912. 

The Basilio of Mr. 
Marcoux was long to 
be remembered. Every 
comedian is sure that 
he could play Hamlet 
if he only had the op- 
portunity, and it has 
been said that every 

reat tragedian must 

e a skilled comedian. 
Mr. Marcoux showed 
tragic intensity as Go- 
laud; his Mephisto- 
bheles hinted at his 
ability as a come- 
dian; last night as 
Basilio the comedian 
was wholly revealed. 

His performance 
was not too grotesque, 
not farcical. It was 
a remarkable portrai- 
ture of a character, a 
character made clear 
in song and in ac- 


Marcoux as Scarpia tion. His interpreta- 


tion of the ‘“Cal- 

umny” aria was a 
fine example of infinite care in the expression 
of detail. Voice, the phrasing, the facial play 
and the gesture all gave point and significance. 
But the art of this excellent actor was seen 
as well in his management of the dialogue, in 
the ensembles, in his very walk and postures. 
This Basilio was not merely an amusing per- 
son; his malice, greed and hypocrisy were al- 
most sinister. Truly an uncommonly artistic 
impersonation.—Boston Herald, Jan. 30, 1912. 


FAUST 


In no essential respect did Mr. Marcoux 
alter the general design of the penetrating, 


graphic, highly individual Mephistopheles that 
he revealed first a fortnight ago; but he re- 
studied it (as the operatic dialect goes) inter- 
estingly in some of its larger aspects and 
minor details. So Mr. Marcoux took leave 
of an applausive public. Next autumn it will 
welcome his return.—H. T. Parker in Boston 
Transcript, Feb. 17, 1912, 


His enunciation is always admirable, his 


manner of phrasing and of appearing on the 
Stage an invaluable lesson to those interested 
in such matters. 
be added to the list of the few which now 
and again bring fresh joy to hardened opera- 
goers by virtue of individuality and distinc- 
tion and finish of execution. There was a 


His impersonation is one to 





subtlety in the character that there is not in 
the music.—Boston Post, Jan, 27, 1912. 


He is utterly and completely unconventional. 
He has authority and vitality that is mag- 
nificent. He was supreme during every mo- 
ment he occupied the stage, and was in truth 
the director of the destinies of all in the 
opera. His Mephistopheles is a cruel fiend, 
a true enemy of mankind, not the jovial devil 
so many basses -?ffect.—Boston American 
Jan. 27, 1912, 


Again Mr. Marcoux displayed consummate 
art in his impersonation.—Boston Herald, 
Feb. 11, 1912. 


PELLEAS 


As “Pelléas_ and Mélisande’”’ is performed 
at the Opera House, where it was represented 
for the third time last evening, it might fit- 
tingly be entitled “Golaud.””’ And not merely 
so, because Mr. Marcoux’s acting and sing- 
ing of the tortured husband makes the most 
impressive impersonation in the music-drama. 
It is indeed a characterization, penetratingly 
and ripely =.“ and firmly and vividly 
accomplished. he outer semblance is not 
of a rough, but of a strong, still man. Pas- 
sions furrow deep in him, because he seldom 
releases them in word. Torturing impulses 
haunt and overmaster him until he can no 
longer restrain the flood that pours them into 
speech and action. He is predestined to be- 
lieve what he would not believe, to pursue 
insatiable and wunsated the suspicion that 
haunts him. At moments, in Mr. Marcoux’s 
impersonation, he is almost Othello-like in 
his tortures and in the voice and the action in 
which he expresses him.—Boston Transcript, 
Jan. 20, 1912. 


The singing and acting of Vanni Marcoux 
must be put down as a potent factor in the 
success so far achieved.—Boston Journal, 
Jan. 23, 1912. 
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MLLE. LOPOUKOWA PREFERS AMERICA 


Russian Dancer Preparing to Enter 
Light Opera Field in This 
Country 


Dancers come and dancers go, but Mlle. 
Lydia Lopoukowa, from the Imperial Bal- 
let School at St. Petersburg, and 
whom falls with a good grace the mantle 
of Pavlowa in 
English language hard, and will remain in 
America, appearing next 
opera. Mlle. 


upon 
America, is studying the 
year in some 
comic Lopoukowa has re- 
ceived extraordinary all hands 
since coming to America a year ago, and 
critics in a number 
ered her superior to 
However that may be, she stands 


praise on 


of cities have consid- 
herself. 
firmly 
in her own right as a dancer of most re- 
markable qualities of grace and 
interpretative capacity; and beyond this, as 
includ- 
ing a good ability as a pianist and singer. 
With all this Mlle. 
nineteen years old, a fact which makes her 
achievement doubly striking. 

She is dancing, at present, in the Winter 
Garden, in New York, with Mikail Mord- 
kin and Mlle. Pajitzkaia. She presents in 
her art the incarnation of freshness and 
charm, combined with a genius of native 
grace which it would seem no ballet school 
in the world could give her. To this is 
added all that artistic training can confer 
of knowledge of the modern art of inter- 
pretative dancing, as well as fundamental 
technic in general. 

In her different dances, 
“Song of Love” (Lange) and Bacchanale 
(Glazounow), both of which are danced 
with Mordkin, and Polka Xylophone 
(Drigo), a solo dance, she passes quickly 
through a remarkably wide range of ex- 
pression, blending the old and new styles 
of the dancer’s art in a manner magical 
and inexplicable to those accustomed to 
a complete division of the two styles, the 
old-fashioned ballet dancing on one hand, 
and interpretative dancing on the other. 

Mile. Lopoukowa entered the Imperial 
Ballet School at the age of eight and grad- 
uated at the regulation age of seventeen, 
and holds the honor of being the first 
graduate to make a tour of the European 


Pavlowa 


charm, 
a rounded out artistic personality, 


Lopoukowa is only 


among them a 





—Photo by White. 
Lydia Lopoukowa, the Russian Dancer, 
Who Has Decided to Remain in 
America 
cities within the first year after gradua- 


tion. Among many other cities she has 
danced in Berlin, Paris and at Brussels be- 
fore the King of Belgium. Rather than 
remain at the Imperial Opera House in St. 
Petersburg for twenty years, which would 
entitle her to a pension for life, she has 
preferred to strike out into new fields on 
her own account, and has become greatly 
devoted to America, where she has been 
brought by her manager, Joseph Mandel- 
kern. 

Before her engagement at the Winter 
Garden she had appeared in “The Echo,” 
with Charles Dillingham, at the Globe 
Theater, New York, at the Winter Garden 
last Summer in  Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherezade” and ‘“Chopiniana,’ and 
last Fall made an extensive tour of the 
Eastern and Middle States and Canada. 





NEW COMPOSITION GIVEN 


Mr. Kriens Plays Original Work at 
Y. W. C. A. Concert 

The annual concert for the Graduates’ 
\ssociation of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, of New York, was given 
on February 15. A diversified program was 
rendered by Carl Schuetze, the harpist of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra; 
Christiaan Kriens, composer of the Suite 
“In Holland’; Beatrice Fine, the soprano, 
and John W. Frothingham, pianist. A fea- 
ture of the concert was the number of 
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original compositions presented by the 
artists. Among his violin numbers, Mr. 
Kriens introduced for the first time a 


“Villanelle,” which he had composed dur- 
ing the preceding week, and he also played 
the “Sons du Soir’ movement from his 
suite. 

Mr. Schuetze offered his own composi- 
tion, “In a Garden,” and a Valse Caprice 
by that master of the hi rp, John Cheshire. 

An aria from “Bohéme” was delivered by 
Mme. Fine, as well as a group of FE nglish 
which included Salter’s “The Yel 
low Chrysanthemum” and “The Birthday,” 
by Woodman. Mr. Frothingham proved an 
excellent pianist in Grieg’s C Minor Son- 
ata with Mr. Kriens, and he also con- 
tributed three numbers, including 
MacDowell’s “Hexentanz” in B Minor. 


songs, 


S( lo 


John McCormack on Concert Tour 
John McCormack, the 
returned to the United States after his 
season of grand opera with Mme. Melba 
in Australia, and inaugurated his concert 


[Irish tenor, has 


tour across the continent with a concert 
in Victoria, B. C., on Monday evening, 
February 12. \fter singing in Seattle, 
Vancouver and Portland, Ore. Mr. Me- 
Cormack will go to Los Angeles for two 
concerts, after which he will give three 


concerts in San Francisco and then come 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
hint on vocal study 


Records mirrors of the human voice, and the best 
vocal instructors of the day. 
beauty and no fault escapes detection. 
for gifted students, and how welcome they must be 


to artists in enabling them to enhance the good and to avoid the bad.’ 


Victor Red Seal Records 


give you the actual voices of Caruso, 

Gluck, 
Sembrich, 

all of whom make records exclusively for the Victor. 
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East, singing one concert in each of the 
principal cities. He is being assisted on 
the tour by Marie Narelle, soprano, and 
Spencer Clay, pianist. Followine his tour 
here Mr. McCormack will return to Lon- 
don for the operatic season in Covent Gar- 
den, where he will be the principal tenor. 


MME. EAMES ENDS TOUR 





Singer, in Poor Health, Sails for Europe 
with Mr. De Gogorza 


The American concert tour 
Emma Eames and Emillo de Gogorza, her 
husband, terminated rather suddenly last 
week, when the illness of Mme. Eames 
forced a cancellation of the remaining en- 
gagements scheduled, and the two singers 
left New York for Europe on board the 
Provence. The joint appearance of these 
artists was to have continued until May, 
having commenced last September. It is 
probable that they will not return to this 
country for a year or more. 

Mme. Eames has had three attacks of 
grippe this Winter, and the sudden sail- 
ing for Europe was under orders of her 
physicians, who insisted that she seek a 
warmer climate, possibly southern France, 
Italy or Egypt. 

After declaring that the tour just termi- 
nated was one of the most enjoyable she 
had ever had, and that it was with the 
deepest regret that she was compelled to 
shorten the trip, she told something of the 
future plans of herself and her husband. 

“I expect to sing again, of course,” she 
said. “But I also expect to study. That’s 
what we will do in Munich, where we will 
go after first visiting Paris, the Italian 
Riviera, Rome, Naples and Florence. Life 
in America is an absolute rush, and one 
never has a chance to study or think. In 
Munich we will study German songs and 
German music, and will stay there several 
months.” 

Mme. Eames also made the declaration 
that she intended to persuade Mr. De 
Gogorza to sing in opera. Not in America, 
but abroad, where singing in opera is con- 
sidered more highly than in this country. 

A trip to Spain will be made by the two 
singers when they start back to America, 
where they will visit with Mr. De Gogorza’s 
mother and other relatives, and they will 
also take in the fair at Seville. 


of Mme. 


Hans Kronold ¢ to Rainaiieas Saint-Saéns 
’Cello Concerto 


Hans Kronold, the celebrated ’cellist, 
who will be heard in recital with thirty- 
five selected members of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under Alexander 
Saslavsky in Carnegie Lyceum, March 4, 
has added to his program what promises 
to be an unusual musical treat. For the 
first time in America he will play the Con- 
certo No. 2 in D Minor for Violoncello 
by Saint-Saéns. This composition has had 
a warm reception in France and Mr. Kro- 
nold expects a like interest to be aroused 
here. 


DRESDEN LAURELS FOR 
RAINS IN SONG RECITAL 


Strauss Compositions Sung by American 
Basso—Our Violinists in Court 
Concert and Private Recital 


Rains, the 
already won 
much success in opera, added to his laurels 
when he recently appeared in the People’s 
Singing Academy in a recital of songs by 
Richard Strauss. Mr. Rains sang fifteen 
songs in all and was accorded a great re- 
ception. 


— Léon 
who has 


DRESDEN, Feb. 10. 


\inerican basso, 


He not only ranks high as an in- 
terpreter of songs, but as an excellent pro- . 
gram maker. Rudolph Zwinscher was Mr. 
Rains’s accompanist and acquitted 
self with honor. 

The People’s Singing Academy is an 
institution of much worth in educating the 
public to an appreciation of the best music. 
Its membership numbers 2,000, composed 
of persons of the working class. The pro- 
grams always are of high artistic value and 
the concerts: are well attended, which goes 
to prove that “Old World” idealism really 
means something. 

Louis Persinger, the American violinist, 
was one of the participants in a_ recent 
charity concert given under the patronage 
of the Court. Others who took part were 
the Countess Marie von Knoring, the Count 
and Countess Eulenberg and Dr. Latzho, 
the leader of the orchestra. The concert 
was a brilliant affair. 

Cordelia Lee, the 
violinist, a pupil of 
cess in her recital. 

Schumann’s op. 17 was the most enjoy- 
able number played by Emil Sauer at his 
piano recital this year, and he also pleased 
greatly in his Chopin selections and sev- 
eral of his compositions. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Severn FEjisenberger, Max Tauer, 
Telenague Lambrino, Arthur Schnabel and 
others were also heard the same evening. 

A Liszt program of interest was played 
by the young pianist, Egon Petri, includ- 
ing many of the master’s compositions 
rarely heard. The pianist acquitted himself 
magnificently. 

The lecture-recitals of Frau Dr. Tangel 
Strik and Prof. Otto Schmidt, on the mu- 
sical literature of the world, are of much 
significance and interest. The lectures so 
far have dealt with the little known works 
of Bohemians, Hungarians, Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians, inns, Russians and Poles. 
The development of American music and 
\merican composers will be the subject 
discussed soon. 


him- 


American 
won great suc- 


charming 
Auer, 


Mr. Barron Leaves Savage’s Company 


tenor, has left the 
Savage “Girl of the Golden 
Company and will join another well- 
opera company within the near 


Henri Barron, the 
Henry W. 
West” 
known 
future. 
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READ THESE: 


FREDERICK S. CONVERSE, PROFESSOR OF MUSIC IN HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY: 


“T find the ‘UNIVERSITY MUSICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA’ a very useful 
work in connection with my teaching. Its scope is broad, touching upon all subjects 
which are likely to come up in musical studies. Such a work is of great use to all 
students and teachers of music as a reference-book and guide.”’ 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, LEADING BASSO, METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE: 


“] find the encyclopedia extremely interesting and valuable. You have given 
in a small space u truly remarkable history of music and musicians, besides many 
interesting articles by famous people that make the work original in its character.” 


WILLIAM C. CARL, ORGANIST, DIRECTOR OF THE GUILMANT 
ORGAN SCHOOL: 


“The articles, without exception, are both a co of educational value. 
The subjects cover a wide range of musical literature. he encyclupedia will save 
the time and trouble of consulting numerous works on the various subjects.”’ 


. C. UNGERER, ORGANIST, OF ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, 
EW YORK: 


‘“‘The idea of an encyclopedia covering so much ground is capital. The infor- 
mation it contains should reach every home. I hold that you deserve much praise 
and credit from an educational, as well as a practical, viewpoint. I wish for you the 
com plete success your publication deserves.”’ 


HESE are but four of the expressions that we have received from 
eminent musical people—people especially qualified to appreciate 
the practical value of this new and unique library. 


Professor Louis C. Elson, Professor of Musical Theory, in the New 
England Conservatory of Music, of Boston, music critic of the Boston 
Advertiser, and known on two continents as a historian and critic of 
music, is the Chief Editor. He has been assisted by a large number of 
contributors including some of the most prominent musicians in present- 
day American music—such as Horatio W. Parker, Lillian Nordica, Regin- 
ald DeKoven, Edward M. Bowman, Henry E. Krehbiel, Rafael Joseffy, 
Fanny Morris Smith, Henry T. Finck, John Philip Sousa. 


In this work the Chief Editor has broken away from the old-style, 
cut-and-dried idea of an encyclopedia and produced a series of volumes 
charming in literary finish, and not only accurate in its presentation of 
facts, but filled with helpful hints gleaned from long experience. It is 
the hope of Professor Elson and of the publishers that this compilation 
may do not a little toward promoting the growth of musical taste and 
efficiency in this country. 


Send For Our Free 286-Page Book 


It is, of course, impossible for us to explain 
in this limited space the character and scope 
of the UNIVERSITY MUSICAL ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. Toany reader or friend of this 
periodical who will fill out and send in the 
attached coupon, we shall be glad to furnish 
full details in a direct personal letter. This 
letter will also explain prices and terms. 
In order properly to direct the attention of 
lovers of music to this unusual publishing 
event, we have had prepared some literature 
on the subject that you will be glad to re- 
ceive. We shall also take pleasure in mail- 
ing to you under separate cover a copy of 
oo ‘| our ‘“ Musiclover’s Handbook,”’ which is 
Pe |: ‘1 entirely independent of the UNIVERSITY 
* + She <4 MUSICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, and which 
aah gives in 286 pages a pronouncing dictionary 
of musical terms and a biographical dic- 
tionary of musicians. 
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The University Soctety 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street New York City 
«== = =—+CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPON - — — — -- 


(MUS, AM., 2-24) 
University Socizety, N. Y. C.: Kindly send me details in regard to your new publication, the 


UNIVERSITY MUSICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA with prices and terms; also, in accordancé with 
your agreement, a copy of the “‘Musiclover’s Handbook” without any charge to me whatsoever. 


PARIS ACCLAIMS MRS. ZEISLER 





Audience and Critics Applaud American Pianisi’s Performance of 
Mozart Concerto—Premieres of Two New Historical 
Operas— Thuel Burnham’s Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
February 7, 1912 

FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, the 

American piano virtuoso, who has 
been making an extensive tour of Europe, 
played before a select Parisian audience 
last Sunday. at the Lamoureux Concert at 
the Salle Gaveau. 

The rumor of Mrs. Zeisler’s successes in 
Berlin and other large capitals which pre- 
ceded her arrival in this city drew a large 
audience, and the American contingent, 
among whom were many personalities of 
prominence in the Paris colony, was par- 
ticularly noticeable. But the spontaneous 
applause which the artist won at this ap- 
pearance was not alone due to the pres- 
ence of her compatriots among the audi- 
ence, for distinguished Parisians who are 
regular attendants of the Lamoureux Con- 
certs were among the first to mark their 
appreciation of her rare talent and mas- 
terful interpretations. 

The orchestra was under the personal 
direction of Camille Chevillard, and the 
solo part in Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in C Minor was the work chosen by Mrs. 
Zeisler for her appearance before the 
French public. Her soulful interpretation 
of Mozart’s Concerto was most warmly 
received. The critics were stirred to ad- 
miration by Mrs. Zeisler’s playing, but were 
not so enthusiastic about the orchestra. 
Robert Brussel, in the Figaro, said: 

“Our great symphonic orchestras, accus- 
tomed to Wagner or Strauss, seem im- 


moderately powerful, sometimes heavy and 
gigantic, and better suited to crush than to 
set off the adorable delicacy of Mozart. 
This disproportion was particularly 
noticeable in the execution of the Concerto. 
Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler played it in the 
most delicate, simple and expressive style, 
while the orchestra responded with its 
powerful basses in a heavy tone of friendly 
scolding. It would seem that a quarter, at 
the very most, of these excellent instru- 
mentalists would have sufficed to serve 
Mozart’s purpose.” Adolphe Boschot wrote 
in the Echo de Paris: “In the Concerto 
of Mozart Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler (poorly 
accompanied by the orchestra) made us 
appreciate the exquisite delicacy of her 
touch.” 

The first important creation of the op- 
eratic season of Nice took place last week 
when the premiére of “Vercingétorix” was 
given at the Nice Opera House. This work 
is a grand opera in the true acceptance of 
the term, for- the book is by two well- 
known authors, M. Arthur Bernéde and 


P. de Choudens, while the score is by M. 
Foudrain. As its title implies, the opera 
narrates strikin« episodes of which the 
Gallic chieftain is the central figure. It 
abounds in dramatic situations, invented 
for the most part. History does not fur- 
nish us the names of the sonranos and 
contralto who figure in the book of MM. 
Bernéde and Choudens, but this addition 
is quite within the range of historic pos- 
sibilities and contributes greatly to the in- 
terest of the opera. Ce@sar has conquered 
Gaul and, last of all the proud Gallic 
chiefs, Vercingétorix has made his _ sub- 
mission to the Roman victor. Vercingé- 
torix has a fiancée, Hammonde, and C@sar 
is blessed with a feminine affinity, the 
courtesan Fausta, Fausta naturally falls 
in love with Vercingétorix, while a vile 
courtier of C@sar pursues Hammonde. 
The courtier is strangled by Vercingétorix, 
Hammonde stabs herself to escape the fate 
she fears, while the Gallic chief, hurling 
maledictions at his Roman conquerors, is 
led off to captivity. 

The opera was well received and bids 
fair to have a Paris production before 
long. “M. Foudrain’s music,” as a critic 
wrote, “is highly descriptive, without the 
eccentricities of rash experiments dear 
to many composers of the modern school, 
though it is probably too advanced for 
those who like the style of Puccini or 
Leoncavallo.” 

The Théatre des Arts of Rouen gave 
last week the first performance of 
“L’Aigle” (“The Eagle”), a lyric épopée 
in three acts and ten tableaux by Henri 
Cain and Louis Payen, music by Jean Nou- 
gués. The names of these authors would 
have sufficed to assure the success of this 
work, but they were not content with their 
own efforts and made excerpts from the 
masterpieces of Victor Hugo and from 
popular songs of the First Empire. For 
the hero of this /yric épopée is Napoleon I 
and the story comprises his public life 
from the day when, only Bonaparte, he first 
met Josephine to his death at Saint-Hel- 
ena. Were it not for the masterful way 
in which these popular songs are grouped 
and adapted, the dramatic skill with which 
the episodes are chosen and connected, this 
work would be nothing more than a mu- 
sical scenario for a cinematograph show. 
Though many have attempted this style of 
historical adaptation, few have succeeded ; 
but among the latter are the fortunate au- 
thors of “L’Aigle.” 

Thuel Burnham, the American pianist, 
teacher and virtuoso, gave a recital in his 
studio of the Rue de la Tour last Sunday. 
The program comprised selections from 
Schumann and the pianist’s renditions of 
“Papillons,” “Vogel als Prophet” and 
“Carnaval” were particularly admired 
Among the distinguished guests were: Lord 
Sandwich, Lady Scott-Gatty, the American 
Consul-General and Mrs. Frank H. Mason 
and the Marquise de Sorano. 

DANIEL Lynps BLounT. 











MONTGOMERY MUSICAL WAVE 





Clarence Eddy in Organ Recital and 
Programs by Local Clubs 


MonTGOMERY, ALA., Feb. 15.—The mu- 
sical wave continues to run high here. 
Clarence Eddy, the noted organist, gave a 
recital recently, introducing a number of 
new and beautiful compositions. Mr. Eddy 
has lost none of his old charm of manner 
and his playing was wonderful. 

The faculty of the Woman’s College of 
Alabama gave the third of a series of re- 
citals recently. A new work by Alexander 
Findlay, violin teacher, was given its pre- 
miére performance. It is a Quartet for 
Strings in F and is truly a splendid com- 
position. Fanny Lockett Marks and Wil- 
liam Bauer, of the Bauer Studio, assisted 
in the work; Miss Marks, first violin; Mr. 
Bauer, second violin; Mr. Findlay, viola, 
and Charley Findlay, ’cello. H. Wilhelm 
Nordin sang a group of songs, including 
Schubert’s “Der Wanderer,” Schumann's 
“Two Grenadiers” and MacDowell’s “Thy 
Beaming Eyes” in an artistic and pleasing 
manner. Anthony Stankowitch piayed a 
Menuetto and Scherzo by Chopin and three 
numbers from Grieg’s “Folk Life,” op. 19. 
Adelaide Hewitt sang Landon Ronald’s 
“Cycle of Life” ina pleasing manner. Char- 
ley Findlay, a youth of twelve, is truly 
in the Wunderkind class, for his playing 
of the violoncello is wonderful for one so 
young. Mrs. Nordin is a first-class accom- 
panist, dependable at all times. 

The Morning Music Club, a womans 





organization, gave its first public recital, 
assisted by a number of the male singers 
of the city recently. The first number on 
the program was “The Legend of Bre 
genz,” music by Wilfred Bendall, poem by 
Adelaide Procter, the soloists being Mrs. 
Henry Vandiver, soprano, and Carrie 
West, alto. This work was given in an 
altogether pleasing manner, showing care- 
ful training of the new director, H. Wil- 
helm Nordin. As an extra attraction Mrs. 
Minnie Fish Griffin, a former vocal teacher 
of this city, but now of Chicago, contrib- 
uted her services, singing Wagner’s “Dich 
theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser,” and as 
encores Reichardt’s “When the Roses 
Bloom” and Horatio Parker’s “The Lark 
Now Leaves His Watery Nest.” Mrs. Grif 
fin sang as she had never sung here before. 

The next part of the program was de- 
voted to Neils Gade’s “The Erl King’s 
Daughter.” Sir Oluf was Dr. James Lakin; 
Virginia Dowdell, Oluf’s Mother; Kate 
Booth, The Erl King’s Daughter, and Mrs 
Merrit Vandiver, Mrs. Grover Bayless and 
Mrs. P. J. Minderhout were the Erl Maid 
ens. This was by far the best work ever 
given by the Music Club. 

The members of the orchestra were Will 
iam Bauer, piano; Pauline Lewy and 
Fanny Marks, first violins; Mrs. H. W 
Nordin, second violin; Alexander Findlay, 
viola, and C. Findlay, ’cello. 

The Russian dancers gave the “Copellia’” 
Ballet and a number of classic dances at 
their recent appearance here. J. PF. M. 





Granville Bantock’s new “Fifine at the 
Fair,” described as “an orchestral drama 
with a prologue,” was introduced at a con- 
cert of the London Philharmonic Society 
last month, the composer conducting. 
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STEPS IN SHATTUCK’S CLIMB TO FAME 





American Pianist’s Career Built 
Upon Numerous Unique 
Experiences 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK, the young 

American pianist, who this season has 
made his first tour of his native land, has 
had a career attended by more unique ex- 
periences than usually fall to half a dozen 
artists. 

Mr. Shattuck is an exception, for one 
thing, because his musical path has always 
been smoothed for him. Never compelled 
to go through the grilling experience of 
earning his way while studying, he never- 
theless devoted himself to his work in 
Europe in such wise that he was early 
recognized as an artist who would some 


day be heard from. His studies com- 
pleted he made his first appearance in 
Europe in a way to’ win commendations 
from critics and public alike. 

The most interesting occurrence for Mr. 
Shattuck was his tour of Iceland. The 
average pianist is obsessed with the desire 
to show his associates how the instrument 
should be played and risks his future 
‘areer On a tour planned from his teacher’s 
studio. Mr, Shattuck, however, preferred 
to make a tour in which he would stand 
strictly on his merits, and during which he 
would gain maturity and experience. In 
place of going to London or touring Eu- 
rope he chose Iceland and was the first 
pianist to make a concert tour in that bleak 
‘country. In spite of the tremendous dif- 

‘iculties of such a tour Mr. Shattuck carried 
it out without missing a concert, often 
playing under exceptional difficulties. The 
transportation of the grand piano was in 
itself a task of magnitude. 

\nother interesting experience for Mr. 
Shattuck was the tremendously enthusi- 
astic reception which he met in his first 
appearance in his home town, Neenah, 
\Vis. An artist, like the proverbial prophet, 
s usually without honor in his own coun- 

y, but Mr. Shattuck has proved the ex- 
eption to the rule. 

Mr. Shattuck has played with practically 
every important orchestra in America and 
las had recitals in all the large cities, 
making a record for an American pianist 
ppearing for the first time in his own 

untry. 

Concerning his playing of the Rubinstein 
(oncerto in D Minor with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, in his home town, 
the critics were more than enthusiastic. 








Arthur Shattuck, the American Pianist, 


During His Travels in Norway 


The soloist’s appearance upon the stage 
was a signal for an ovation such as the 
city had never witnessed. There was a 
storm of applause, many even rising and 
waving handkerchiefs. Mr. Shattuck was 
visibly affected and had to recover himself 
before attacking the tour de force with 
which the concerto opens, and which was 
given with breadth and clarity of tone, 
always marked characteristics of the art- 
ist’s playing. Responding to many recalls 
Mr. Shattuck was most happy in the Liszt 
“Tarentella,” which he nlayed with the ut- 
most brilliancy, proving his command of 
every variety of tone color. 





Cost of Opera in Boston 
Feb. 
planation of the expenses qccruing at the 
end of each season of the Boston Opera 
ompany, an article in the Boston Herald 
iblishes a number of interesting figures 
nent the cost of certain productions. 
Thus, it is stated the recent production of 
Tristan” cost approximately $50,000, in- 
luding, for scenery, $30,000, and for each 
rchestral rehearsal, $400. The cost of the 


Boston, 19.—By way of partial ex- 


production of “Pelléas et Mélisande” was 
more than $50,000. “Samson et Dalila” 
cost $2,500; the settiny of the ballet, “Cop- 


pelia,” $1,200. The royalty for each per- 
formance of “The Girl of the Golden 
West” is $500, and the royalties of a sea 
son amount approximately to $20,000 
The cost of a chorus of 120 for a season 
is more than $50,000. Hundreds of indi 
viduals connected with the opera house ar« 
to be paid after the tenors, prima donnas 
and the director have drawn their pay. 


The 
names. 


American public worships’ great 
A good performance of “La Bo- 
héme” last season drew receipts of 
$6390.50. The same opera, given with 
John McCormack and Nellie Melba, 
brought in $8801.50. The expense of sing- 
ers from and to Europe must be also pro- 
vided for by the opera company. A sea 
son’s traveling fees approximates ao 
oy 2 3 





OMAHA’S EMBRYO ORCHESTPA 





Interesting Program Given by Mr. 
Cox’s Youthful Players 


OMABA, Feb, 10.—An enjoyable concert 
was that of the Music Department of the 
Omaha Woman’s Club last Saturday, when 
an orchestra, composed of members of the 
Omaha Symphony Study Club, was pre- 
sented, with J. F. Barton, basso, as soloist. 
The orchestra, organized and directed by 
Henry Cox, constitutes a sort of pioneer 
movement in that field here, since Omaha 


is not one of those fortunate cities which 
support an organization of trained mu- 
sicians. Mr. Cox’s forces are recruited 
from the student ranks, young men and 
women, from whom he gets surprisingly 
good results. The program comprised a 
Haydn Symphony, the immortal “Air” of 
Bach and other classic and modern = 
positions, including the “Water Lily” and 
“Wild Rose,” orchestrated by Mr. Cox. 
The attack of the orchestra was excellent 
and the tone-color varied. Mrs. Cox, at 
the piano, added greatly to the success of 
the work. Jo Barton was in fine voice and 
gave an artistic deliverv of a recitative and 
air of Handel and a group of modern 
songs. 

The Tuesday Morning Musical Club, 
Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm, president, gave as 
its last offering a lecture recital on “Rich- 
ard Strauss—the Man and his Music,” by 
Henry Eames, assisted by Louise Jansen- 
Wylie, soprano. Mr. Eames’s talk was in- 
structive in the extreme. Piano numbers, 
with which he illustrated, were artistically 
played. The lovely voice of Mrs. Wylie 
was heard to advantage and good accom- 
paniments were played by Jean P. Duffield. 

Mrs. Wylie appeared successfully in re- 
cital yesterday, establishing herself high 
in the estimation of local music lovers. 
She possesses a voice of wide range, with 
a variety of color. She was, perhaps, at 
her best in songs of Brahms and Mac- 
Dowell. As accompanist Jean P. Duffield 
proved himself an artist and as soloist she 
made a profound impression in_ the 
Scherzo, No. 20, of Chopin. E, L. W. 


New York Recital 
Edwin Grasse, 


to Be Given by 
Pianist 


A recital by Edwin Grasse, violinist, 
will be given in Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York, on March rr. Mr. Grasse’s program 
includes several of his own compositions, 
among which is his A Major Trio, in which 
he will be assisted by Paul Kéfer, cellist, 
and George Falkenstein, pianist. 





Carlo Galeffi, the baritone, who sang at 
the Boston Opera House last season, is a 
member of the company at the Regio, in 
Parma, this year. 





MUCH LOCAL INTEREST 
IN CINCINNATI CONCERT 


Hearty Applause for Work of Louis 
Saar Played by Stokowski Orches- 
tra—Mr. Bohlmann Acclaimed 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 14.—The second con- 
cert of the Sunday afternoon series given 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Leopold Stokowski, 
brought out an audience which left few 
vacant seats. The program, well designed 
to please, included the “Ruy Blas” Over- 
ture, Mendelssohn; ‘“Gondeliera” and 
“Chanson D’Amour,” Louis Victor Saar, 
with violin solo played by Emil Heermann;: 
Piano Concerto in A Major, Liszt, played 
by Theodor Bohlmann; Menuetto from E 


Flat Symphony, Mozart; Nocturne in C 
Minor, op. 48, and Polonaise in A Flat 
Major, op. 53, Chopin, played by Mr. Bohl- 


mann, and the March from “Tannhauser,” 
Wagner. 
Particular interest centered in the two 


compositions by Louis Victor Saar of the 
College of Music faculty here and in the 
soloist, Theodor Bohlmann, pianist, one 
of the best known members of the piano 
department of the Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. Saar’s compositions were both for 
violin solo and strings, having been trans- 
cribed from the original arrangement for 
piano. The violin solos were beautifully 
played by Emil Heermann, concertmaster, 
who was roundly applauded after each 
number. The compositions are short, but 
of surpassing beauty and were so well re- 
ceived by the audience that the composer 
was forced to come forth and bow his 
acknowledgment. It is gratifying to note 
that the “Chanson d’Amour” has_ been 
played by several of the large orchestras, 
including the Boston Symphony and the 
Minneapolis Symphony. 

Theodor Bohlmann, who is recognized 
as one of Cincinnati’s most scholarly mu 
sicians, was greeted with a storm of ap- 
plause when he came on the stage, and the 
delightful manner in which he played the 
Liszt Concerto evoked such prolonged and 
insistent applause that he was called back 
not less than six times, a display of en- 
ihusiasm which was repeated after his 
Chopin numbers. 

The orchestra acquitted itself splendidly 
throughout the program, and the concert 
was one of the most beautiful of all the 
Sunday concerts given under Mr. Stokow- 





ski. F. FE. E. 
Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond in Grand 
Rapids Recital 
GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 14.—Mrs 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, of Chicago, com 


pletely charmed a large audience in a song 
recital of her own compositions on Febru 
ary 8. Mrs. Bond gave to her audience a 
real message of joy and comfort. She is 
also an artistic pianist, and her accompani 
ments left nothing to be desired. Mrs 
Bond was assisted bv Rose Fabian, of New 


York. E. H: 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





ARITONES and bassos should receive 
with gratefulness the collection of 
“Songs from the Operas’* for their voices 
which has just been issued in the Musi- 
cian’s Library series of the Oliver Ditson 
Co. The editor of the volume is H. E. 
Krehbiel. and he has, for the most part, 
made his selections with regard to the 
musical value of the pieces. Where this is 
not the case the presence of certain songs 
may be justified by their historical interest. 
The editor has traversed the field of opera 
from the time of Handel down to Massenet 
and Boito. Some of the composers repre- 
sented are Pergolesi, Gluck, Cimarosa, 
Mozart, Cherubini, Méhul,  Boieldieu. 
Spohr, Weber, Meyerbeer, Marschner, 
Halévy, Bellini, Mendelssohn, Verdi, 
Gounod, Bizet, Ponchielli, Tschaikowsky, 
Massenet and Goring-Thomas. The ar- 
rangement is, of course, chronological and, 
so far as was practicable, all schools really 
significant from an historical or artistic 
point of view have been considered. The 
difficulty of interpreting the arbitrary signs 
given by the composers to represent the 
manner of singing certain passages, and of 
translating these signs into modern nota- 
tions has been no small one to cope with. 
The editor has, therefore, thought it wise 
instead of presenting the original text as 
it has come down to us on the printed page, 
to give it as it was sung in the olden time 
and put the original notation above the 
staff for the sake of the inquisitive student. 
Mr. Krehbiel’s introductory remarks are 
long and interesting. H. F. P. 





*“SONGS FROM THE OPERAS FOR BARITONE AND 
Bass.” Paper, 188 pages. Published by the Oliver 
Ditson Co., New York. 


* * * 


|? IS in quite a new light that Reginald 

de Koven shows himself in a number 
of new songs which have recently appeared 
from the house of Schirmer. The musical 
limitations of the comic opera stage are 
known to preclude the possibility of high 
flights of harmonic or other forms of 
musical fancy. «A writer of successful 
stage works having more within himself 
than he can find place for through such a 
medium has double reason therefore to 
seek to concentrate his more solid imag- 
inative qualities in work which places no 
artificial restriction unon them. 

The first bars of “In Autumn,” a song 
for high voice, and which is No. 3 of a set 
called “Three Sketches in Color,’+ hold 
the attention of the modern ear at once. 
It is true musical imagination which has 
painted, with such simple means, so char- 
acteristic and individual a mood as that 
with which the accompaniment of this song 
begins. The general quality of this somber 
mood is maintained throughout the song. 
though with much harmonic variety and 
ingenuity. Its grave and reflective charm 
will appeal to musicians and laymen alike. 

No. 1 of the “Three Sketches in Color,” 
“A Bridge of Stars,” takes one less deeply 
into the colors of the modern harmonic 
palette. This song presents a_ brilliantly 
luminous mood, falling upon one of somber 
nocturnal color. It presents an oppor- 
tunity for sensitive phrasing in its earlier 
portion and for brilliant vocal uplift at the 
close. 

No. 2 of this set, “When Like a Rose,” 
is a lighter fancy, at least in its rhythmic 


movement, though in its imaginative quality 
it is more distinguished than No. 2 of the 
set. This song has a graceful lilt akin to 
that of some of MacDowell’s songs, and 
at the same time a harmonic freshness 
quite its own. It should find a wide pop- 
ularity. The poems of these three songs 
are by Fred G. Bowles and the composer 
has considered well both their content and 
their diction in the construction of the 
songs. 


+THREE SKETCHES IN Cotor. For a High Voice. 
4 Reginald de Koven. G. Schirmer. Price, 
1.50. 


*x* * * 


A WORK of individual ‘distinction also 

appears from Mr. de Koven in No.1 
of “Deux Romances,”** the basis of which 
is the famous poem of Paul Verlaine, 
“Les Sanglots longs des Violons.” He is 
a daring composer who will brave the po- 
etic subtleties of these lines, but Mr. de 
Koven has given them a setting appro- 
priate in mood and harmonic texture. The 
composer has hit upon the device of con- 
structing a motive of four notes of the 
onen violin strings and has woven it into 
his accompaniment with excellent effect. 
Without any ultra-modern aectation, a dis- 
tinctively French character of phrase and 
mood has been maintained. 

The second of the romances, “Chanson 
de Fortunio,” the poem by Alfred de Mus- 
set, is a serenade in Habafiera rhythm and 
is a work of dash and motion and should 
be capable of producing a brilliant effect. 
Both songs have English versions of tne 
text by the composer and both are ded- 
icated to Mme. Marcella Sembrich. 





For high voice. . By Reg- 
Price, 50 end 75 


**Derux ROMANCES. 
inald de Koven. G. Schirmer. 
cents. 


x * * 


AN “Enlarged Edition” of “Songs and 
Games for Little Ones,” by Gertrude 
Walker and Harriet S. Jenks, has just been 
issued by the Oliver Ditson Company. The 
work, which has been before the public for 
some time in its old form, now appears with 
many additions. It is classified as follows: 
Hymns, Spring Songs, Summer Songs, 
Autumn Songs, Winter Songs, Christmas 
Carols, Miscellaneous Songs, Good-Morn- 
ing Songs, Finger Plays, Songs for First 
and Second Gifts, Games and Parting 
Songs. The material is attractive, the au- 
thors having endeavored to get away from 
the usual assortment of simple songs to 
be found in volumes of this kind, and a 
number of charming songs by various com- 
posers, among them Gertrude Walker, one 
of the authors, Harriet P. Sawyer, Mar- 
garet P. Osgood and others, are given the 
places of the stock songs so often used. 
The collection should find many admirers 
in its new edition, in the kindergarten, 
school and home. 





¢{“Soncs aNp GAMEs FOR LITTLE ONEs.” - Pre- 
pared by Gertrude Walker and Harriet S, Jenks. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
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ONCENTRATION and_ Keyboard 
Facility,’|| by Louis Stillman, is 
further designated on the title page “Con- 
structive Piano Technic for Mental and 
Muscular Training.” Mr. Stillman is the 
author of previous works on piano technic 
showing a result of much thought directed 
to excellent purpose. The present work is 
a further carrying out of his ideas, which 
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are well expressed in a general way by the 
title which he gives the present work. 

“Concentration and Keyboard [acility” 
consists of a number of very ingenious ex- 
ercises designed in such a way as to com- 
pel the student’s application to the most 
essential points of finger development and 
to avoid waste effort. The first part of 
the work presents chromatic scales and ar- 
peggios in one hand, against accompanying 
five finger exercises in the other. The va- 
rious methods of practising exercises are 
briefly but clearly described in the accom- 
panying text. 

Throughout the book the text consists 
only in brief but explicit indications and is 
nowhere discursive. The author’s object has 
been to present the most valuable type of 
exercises, and with proper indications for 
their use, to depend upon their producing 
the desired: result with the student. 

Other features of the work are exer- 
cises with octave passages against five- 
finger exercises, chord passages against 
five-finger exercises, scales combined with 
chords: as well as with other freely in- 
vented figures. These two latter aspects 
of exercise are very fully and ingeniously 
worked out by the author and are summed 
up in a “General Review” in which all the 
preceding forms are arranged on adjacent 
staves, one above the other like an or- 
chestral score, so that the eve can taken 
them in all at once. Thus the student may 
use and combine any two of the forms he 
desires according to his needs. The last 
part of the work deals with repeated ac- 
taves. This is a real contribution to the 
literature of piano technic and should be 











teachers and 
A. F. 


I**CoNCENTRATION & KerysoarD Faciuity.” By 
Louis Stillman. Published by G. Schirmer, New 
York. Price, $1.50. 

* * * 

HE Junior Piano Method’’$ com- 

piled by G. Molineux, is a practical work 
for the young beginner. It acquaints the 
youthful pupil with the keyboard in a pic- 
torial manner and contains many designs 
and diagrams showing the relative value 
of the different kinds of notes, the lines 
and spaces of the staff, etc. The book is 
in no sense a theoretical work and it urges 
no particular ideas concerning piano tech- 
nic. It merely aims to give the simplest 
sort of exercises by which a child may ac- 
custom itself to the keyboard and to pre- 
sent “Tiny Tunes,” little songs and ex- 
tremely simple arrangements of the well- 
known melodies, both folksongs and from 
works by the great composers. Some of 
the exercises are printed in highly magni- 
fied staff and notes, in some cases with the 
letter which the note represents designated 
upon the note itself in red print. Simple 
duets are also given. Aside from folk- 
songs there are given such well-known 
morceaux as the “Flower Song” from 
“Faust,” the “Happy Farmer” of Schu- 
mann, the March from “Tannhauser,” Ru- 
binstein’s Melody in F, etc. The book has 
marginal illustrations to interest the child 
and various supplementary marginal in- 
formation concerning expression marks. 





carefully examined by all 


thinking students. 








§THEeE Juntor Piano MetuHop. Compiled b 
Molineux. Published by G. Molineux, 150 ifti 
Ave., New York. Price, $1.25. 





LILLA ORMOND GIVES 
HER BCSTON FAREWELL 


Soprano’s Last Public Recital There 
Marked by Her Brilliant Singing of 
French and English Songs 


3osToN, Feb. 14.—Lilla Ormond, about 
to marry and say farewell to the concert 
stage, appeared for the last time in public 
in this city on Monday of last week. Miss 
Ormond has risen rapidly of late years in 
the esteem of musicians and public alike. 
She was in good voice, and her program, 
consisting of French and English songs of 
not too serious a character, was interpreted 
with taste and charm. 

The French songs were as _ follows: 
“Tristesse,” “Connaissiez-vous mon _ hiron- 
delle,” Pierné; “La Petite Anne” (Old 
French), “Chant de Trouvere” (Old 
French), arranged by Kurt Schindler; “Le 
Colibri,’ Chausson, and “L’Ane Blanc,” 
Hiie. These songs, so finished in their 
workmanship and so unpretentious in their 
character, could have furnished a moral to 
those composers of songs in English who 
came later on the program. These [rench- 
men know so well how to write, and are 
such masters of saying much in the briefest 
manner. 

Miss Ormond’s enunciation in this group 
was admirable and she was entirely sym- 
pathetic to the mood of each song. Sev 
eral of the songs, however, lay in the deep 
and rich register of her voice, and her 
performance communicated the impression 
of reserve strength, which has sometimes 
been lacking when she has appeared here 
in recital. She was at her best in the 
songs by Pierné, Erlanger and Chausson. 

The songs in English were by Chadwick, 
Converse, Colburn, Weaver and Eden. 
Miss Ormond was much applauded, and 
she added many numbers to the program 
that had been announced. Her departure 
from the concert stage will be deeply re- 
gretted. O. D. 








Edith Castle in Numerous Recitals 


Boston, Feb. 19.—Edith Castle, the con- 
tralto, gave a recital last week before the 
Women’s Club, of Malden, and also sang 
at a concert for the Arlington (Mass.) 
Women’s Club, Thursday afternoon. She 





sang with the Lowell (Mass.) Orchestral 
Club, Saturday, and has been engaged to 
sing the contralto solo part in a produc- 
tion of “The Redemption” in Salem, Mass.. 
on March 6, following this with appear- 
ances with the Musical Art Club, of Bos- 
ton, on March 20, and with the MacDowell 
Club on March 28. She was chairman of 
the committee of arrangements for the 
luncheon of the Professional Women's 
Club held last Friday afternoon, at which 
the guest of honor was Mrs. Henry Rus- 
sell, wife of the director of the Boston 
Opera Company. A: a. oo 





Coloring His Music Literally 
[From the London Truth] 


That is a curious notion which Granville 
Bantock is apparently proposing to adopt 
in connection with the forthcoming pro 
duction of his “Atlanta in Calydon” at 
Manchester, namely, the employment of 
colored lights in the auditorium to enforc« 
and intensify the message of his music 
Green lights will be used to suggest the 
hues of early Spfing, and dim, misty, gray 
lights to suggest the eternal void, white 
lights changing to rosy pink to suggest the 
purity and innocence of love, and so on 
The development of a color art analogous 
to that of music has often been talked of, 


but Mr. Bantock is, so far as I know, the 


first who has. proposed to combine color 
and music in this fashion. It seems hard 
to believe, however, that such a fantasti 
suggestion can be seriously intended. 
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THE DEBUSSY OF “SAINT-SEBASTIEN” 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 


4 





DEBUSS* has fulfilled his promise—the 

music of “Le Martyre de Saint-Sébas- 
tien” is very different from that of ‘Pel- 
léas et Mélisande.” Whatever else he may 


or may not have done in the new score, 
the high priest of the “quasi-unitarian non- 
credo of the modern musical Voltaires” 
has shown that it is not necessary for 
him to repeat himself. In fact in “Saint- 
Sébastien” Debussy has well-nigh abdicated 
that post; for it was on the ground of the 
tonally non-committal augmented triad and 
whole-tone scale that Dr. Horatio Parker 
rested his multi-hyphenated definition of 
the Debussy cult at his recent lecture on 
“Mona, and in his latest 
work the French composer 
has left his followers in the 
lurch, and has made music 
that totally eschews the 
idiom that has been popu- 
larly regarded as peculiarly 
his own. 

This is a sad state of af- 
fairs for the rank and file 
of contemporary composers 
who by the simple device 
of tucking in a few aug- 
mented triads have hereto- 
fore been able to give their 
work a distinguished air of 
modernity. Now, if whole- 
tone scale effects are to 
prove more ephemeral than 
rag-time, even, the aban- 
doned followers of the De- 
bussy cult will be at their 
wits’ end to make a show- 
ing. The most distressing 
aspect of the situation is 
that Debussy, in his new 
work, gives his unfortunate 
disciples no new idiomatic 
handle to take hold of. 
“Saint-Sébastien” is a kind 
of compendium of Debus- 
sy’s musical knowledge and 
capacities outside the sphere 
of whole-tone scale effects. 
His followers, seeking in it 
the salient idiom of the new 
Debussy, will alight, one 
upon a bit of Orientalism, 
another upon a Gregorian 
tone sequence, and _ still 
another upon one of sev- 
eral new dissonantal inven- 
tions, and will resemble more 
than anything else a flock 
of sheep without a shepherd or even a 
sheep dog to help them to their bearings. 
Their works will be apt to present no 
features in common, and then—where is 
the Debussy cult? 

11as Debussy’s genius struck on a rock 
and been shattered into , 





fragments? Or 
has he had a new vision, and been trans- 
lated? That is the question. Had the 
venius which invented the felicitous idiom 
of “Pelléas” no further possibility of de- 
velopment; or is “Saint-Sébastien” a phe- 
nomenal leap of growth such as _ that 
which bridges the chasm between “Lohen- 
erin” and the dramas of the “Ring’’? If the 
latter is the case then one may reasonably 
look, in the music of Debussy’s latest work, 
for a new revelation which shall be valid 
in its own right. : 

So great a proportion of the scheme of 
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Debussy’s genius is his sense of orchestral 
color that 1t would be a brave soul who 
would essay judgment on “Saint-Sébas- 
tien” from a reading of the piano score. 
The effect of portions of it upon the ear 
recall the dim historic period when Wag- 
ner’s music was likened to the unloading 
of coal into the cellar. Harmonists will 
appreciate this when they hear of the 
altered chord sustained between a double 
organ-point on the altered note, above and 
below, with a retardation to the same note 
in a still higher octave. Latterly, how- 
ever, an opportunity has been afforded by 
the MacDowell chorus, under the direction 
of Kurt Schindler, in New York, to hear 


‘$T. SEBASTIAN 
After the Painting by Il Sodoma in the Capitol at 
Rome 


the bulk of the vocal portions of the work 
with their proper orchestral accompani- 
ment. Even with this circumstance in 
view the hearer was obliged to remember 
that this music is incidental to a miracle 
play, and that its intention is to be con- 
tributory to a dramatic whole, and not to 
be regarded as an independent concept. 
Music which exists to provide atmosphere 
for a drama is not subject to all the laws 
which govern absolute music, though it is 
subject to some of them. No one can 
pretend, therefore, tc a fully adequate im- 
pression of the fitness ot this music for its 
purpose until he has heard and seen the 
work in its complete stage representation. 
Nevertheless, there are some conclusions 
that force themselves on the hearer, de- 
spite himself, from a concert hearing of 
the work. 


Early Christian Setting of the Drama 


First let us glance at the premises. 
D’Annunzio has produced a highly mys- 
tical religious drama after the style of 


the “miracle play” fostered by the early 
church. Like many of those plays it con 
sists in the dramatization of the life of a 
saint—Saint Sebastian, known to the ir 
reverent as the “perforated saint,’ who 
was shot to death by his own archers at 
the command of the emperor Diocletian. 
The affectation of Eastern luxury and cus- 
toms by the Roman court of the time gives 
the composer rational opportunity for 
excursions into Orientalism in _ his 
score. The early Christian setting of the 
drama finds Debussy well at home in his 
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knowledge of Greek and Gregorian modes 
and gives an indication of the tendency 
which would naturally be followed up by 


the composer in the present instance. Be- 
yond these two specific sources of musical 
color the composer has occasion to consult 
nothing but his own musical imagination, 
which, in Debussy’s case, is naturally a 
complex organism. 

The score of “Pelléas” is saturated with 
Gregorian influence. But quite aside from 
the Gregorian aspect of “Pelléas” the mu- 
sic of that opera is a peculiarly intimate 
expression of Debussy’s own personality. 
He succeeded in putting himself into it in 
a sincere and convincing manner that made 
an instantaneous appeal to all who were 
capable of sympathizing in any degree with 
his mode of musical expression. Even the 
unsympathetic confessed the presence of 
such a sincerity in “Pelléas.” The eccle- 
siastical influence was there mingled with 
the living essence of his own feeling, and 
the resulting music came forth with true 
expressiveness. 

Had “Saint-Sébastien” been written first 
it is doubtful whether it would have pro- 
duced that impression. Coming after “Vel 
leas” it conveys the impression of dryness 
and of unpleasantly predominant intellec- 
tuality. It reveals a subtle understanding 
of the exotic scales employed, that places 
the composer in a position of baffling un- 
approachableness. No trick as handy as 
the augmented triad will serve the imitator 
here. But as one watches the amazing 
tonal tapestry unfold, one waits for the 
irradiation of warmth which shall breathe 
the breath of life into its figures—and as 
one waits, the scene comes to an end. The 
melodic lines move, but along paths so 
alien to the centuries which have built up 
the modern ear that the music ceases be- 
fore the hearer can twist his sympathies 
to the point of vibrating with it. It is as 
if a Monticelli, from whom we _ had 
learned to expect rich and iridescent can- 
vases, Should suddenly offer us the hard 
and archaic outlines of the Italian primi- 
tives. 

‘rom Debussy’s standpoint this may be 
a triumph. He may feel himself to have 
achieved a veritable early Christian at- 
mosphere in music, exactly suited to his 
theme. But how would we _ feel about 
“Die Meistersinger” if Wagner, instead of 
distilling the old Nutirnberger’s style of 
music in the retort of his own imagination 
and firing it with his own musical flame, 
had offered it to us in all of its linear 
hardness throughout, as he has done for 
dramatic reasons and with excruciating ef 
fect in Beckmesser’s serenade? We would 
be apt to feel that his emotion had played 
out and that he was trying to make up for 
it with his brains. 


Too Subtle for American Ears? 


It is with some such feeling as that that 
one listens to the music of “Saint-Sébas- 
tien,” on a first hearing, at least. Is it not 
that Debussy has not been lavish of subtle 
harmonic invention—though at times he is 
positively bald—but that he has_ subor- 
(inated it so completely, in much of this 
music, to primitive and archaic melodic 
line that its effect as modern harmonic 
color is fatally minimized. It is in fact too 
subtle—our blunt American ears asking to 
hear a “Yea, yea,” or a “Nay, nay,” have 
not the patience to follow its capillary 
leadings. We wish that the composer had 
rested occasionally and lent his pen to 
Tschaikowsky. 

If we feel that Debussy, in the main, has 
been too busy with the external niceties 
of his matter, too forgetful of music as a 
direct emotional expression, we cannot, 





however, but admire much in the score, 
notably the distinguished choral writing in 
the closing scenes depicting the entrance 


of the saint into Paradise. It re- 
mains, however, an academic Paradise, 
a pre-Raphaelitic Paradise, if you will; 


we yield our admiration to the composer’s 
peculiar achievement—not our souls to his 
music. 

On closer acquaintance we will doubtless 
discover many beauties that have escaped 
us on a first hearing; but it is questionable 
whether they will avail to entice us so 
far within the shadow-world which De- 
bussy is building after his own fancyings 
that we shall forget the world of our own 
heart’s desire. He seems to us in his last 
work rather a wanderer in strange byways 
of time and place, than one who brings a 
message of light and life to the here and 
now of a wishful and hungry world. 


LAURELS FOR JONAS PUPILS 





Eleven of Them Play with Symphony 
Orchestra in Gérlitz, Germany 


BERLIN, Feb. 10—A newspaper of Gér- 
litz, a prominent musical city in Germany, 
recently published an article stating that 
eleven of the most successful pianists who 
have appeared as soloists with the Gér- 
litzer Symphony Orchestra are all pupils 
of Alberto Jonas of Berlin. Each of the 
pianists achieved a great success and the 
verdict of the press was as_ enthusiastic 
as that of the public. 

This is a truly unique record and stamps 
Jonas as one of the most successful peda- 
gogs. Not only in Gorlitz, but also in 
Breslau, Leipsic, Halle and of course in 
Berlin have the Jonas pupils achieved great 
success as soloists’ with the leading or- 
chestra. The symphony orchestra of Bres- 
lau has quite a name in Germany, as Hans 
von Bulow used to conduct the orchestra 
there and only first class soloists are en- 
gaved to appear with the orchestra. Al- 
fred Calzin, Lotti Schulz, Elsa Rau, Wyn- 
ni Pyle, Gertrud Zeller, Lydia Hoffmann, 
Elsa von Grave, all pupils of Alberto 
Jonas, have appeared as soloists with the 
symphony orchestra in Breslau. The Phil- 
harmonic concerts of the Symphony Or- 
chestra in Leipsic under Kapellmeister 
Hans Winderstein have a reputation in 
all Germany. Several of Alberto Jonas’s 
pupils have thus far appeared as soloists in 
those concerts with signal success. The list 
of Alberto Jonas pupils published by the 
Gorlitz paper is the following:  Sybella 
Clayton, Elsa Rau, Florence Hiibner, A. 
Calzin, Carl Beutel, Wynni Pyle, Lotti 
Schulz, Cairos-Rego, Lydia Hoffmann, Ger- 
trvd Zeller, and Elsa von Grave. 
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COLLEGE MEN ONLY IN THIS CHORAL CLUB 








LU NIQUE among male singing organiza- 

tions is the University Glee Club of 
New York City, which gave one of its 
private concerts at the Hotel Astor on 
February 1. In addition to the usual vocal 
qualifications an applicant for membership 
in this club must have been a student at 
one of the universities or colleges. The 
object of the club is not only to encourage 
male-voice singing of the highest excel- 
lence, but also to promote social inter- 
course among college men residing in or 
near New York. 

To carry out the first of these ideals 
the club has made a rule that when a man 
is elected to membership it is only for five 
years, at which time it terminates without 
any action on the part of the organization. 
If he wants to continue singing with the 
club he must apply for re-election and have 
his voice tried the same as a new member. 
He can then be elected for only three 
years, after which he again ceases to be 
a member, and the same proceedings must 
be gone through once more. 

This obviates the embarrassing position 
in which other clubs have been placed when 
a man’s voice deteriorates. This year there 
were fifteen old members up for voice 
trials, some for their sixth year and some 
for their eighteenth year, and the seri- 
ousness of these trials was apparent by the 
earnest efforts of the members to “make 


good.” 

The social life of the University Glee 
Club is centered in the club smokers, which 
are held after every Thursday night re- 
hearsal, and once a month with the asso- 
ciate members of the club. 


A memory of past smokers brings to 
mind the clever specialties of such men as 
the late Jacob Wendell, of the New The- 
ater, who was one of the club’s popular 
members. Many evenings, too, were marked 
by the songs of Reinald Werrenrath and 
John Barnes Wells, whose success in con- 
cert work has never caused them to forget 
their first love—the University Glee Club. 
A new shining light of the club is Lambert 
Murphy, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

Every year there is a club dinner, and in 
the Summer an outing at some such place 
as the New York Athletic Club, at Travers 
Island, or the Atlantic Yacht Club, at Sea- 
gate. 

Besides the regular private concerts the 
club sings by invitation at the several col- 
lege clubs in New York. And once in a 
while there is a trip to Princeton or Cor- 
nell, to show the undergraduates of those 
universities how well their older brothers 
can sing. 

The University Glee Club was founded 
in 1894 by a number of college men, and 
the first concert was given for the benefit 
of the University Settlement Society. The 
club was incorporated in the following 
year and Arthur D. Woodruff was engaged 
as director, a position which he has held 
ever since with conspicuous success. At 
the same time a club seal was adopted, 
which showed an owl crowned with a 
wreath and above him a music staff with 
the notes of “We Won’t Go Home Until 
Morning.” 

As soloists at the private concerts the 
club has had such artists as Lillian Blau- 
velt, Maud Powell, Rita Fornia, and Vic- 
tor Herbert. For the concert on Febru- 
ary I the soloists were John Barnes 
Wells and Florence Hinkle. 





PIANIST’S BOSTON RECITAL 


Ernest P. Hawthorne Scores Both as 
Player and Composer 





Boston, Feb. 12.—An interesting recital 
was given on February 6 by Ernest P. 
Hawthorne. He played the following pro- 
gram: 

Fantasia in C Minor, Mozart; Sonata in G 
Minor, op. 22, Schumann; Fantaisie “Impromptu,” 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 1, Mazurka, op. 7, No. 3, 
Etude, op. 25, No. 2, Prelude, op. 28, 
Scherzo, op. 31, Chopin; “Caprice,” Ernest P. 
Hawthorne; Prelude in A Flat, César Cui; ‘‘Pois- 
sons D’Or,”’ Debussy; “Hungarian” Rhapsodie, No. 
10, Liszt. 

Mr. Hawthorne showed talent as a com- 
poser, as well as a pianist, in his “Caprice,” 
which he played with force and conviction. 
His Mozart and Schumann numbers were 
given a splendid reading and were well re- 
ceived. He enjoyed careful early training 
in technic and phrasing and gave each 
Chopin number its true significance. The 
Cui and Debussy numbers were played with 
a precision which demonstrated his mu- 
sicianship. The final number, the Liszt 
Rhapsodie, was performed with enthusiasm 
and power and was warmly applauded. Mr. 
Hawthorne responded with an encore which 
also won the hearty applause of the audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Hawthorne is the son of the di- 
rector of the Hawthorne Pianoforte School 
at Pottsdam, N. Y., and is located per- 
manently in Boston. His further recitals 
are looked forward to with —. 





New York Piano Recital by Julian 


Pascal 

A treat was enjoyed by a good-sized au- 
dience at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, on February 5, when Julian Pascal, 
the composer-pianist, gave his last recital 
before leaving for his Western tour. The 
program consisted of a group of Chopin 
pieces, the performer’s own collection of 
“Tropical Scenes” in its entirety, two Liszt 
numbers, and Rubinstein’s favorite Stac- 
cato Etude, which was so heartily received 
that it had to be repeated. Several encores 
were added, among them some of the Cho- 
pin Etudes, and the latest from Mr. Pas- 
cal’s pen, “The Cloister,” which is by far 
the best thing that he has written. As a 
composer Mr. Pascal is decidedly a musi- 
cian, and as a pianist he is one of the few 
whose dazzling technic does not outshine 
his art. He was assisted by Miss St. John 
Elliott, soprano, who sang several German 
and Italian songs in an artistic manner and 
won a Mearty encore. Frances Foster was 
the accompanist. W. F. U. 


MISS GOODSON THE SOLOIST 





Pianist Scores In Providence Concert 
by Boston Orchestra 


PROVIDENCE, Feb. 19.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its fourth concert of 
the season here last Tuesday. Katharine 
Goodson, the English pianist, was the so- 
loist. Weber's Overture to the opera 
“Oberon,” the orchestra’s opening number, 
was given with a delicacy and charm that 
was delightful and in great contrast to 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in B Minor, 
No. 6. It is four years since the “Pathetic” 
Symphony has been placed on a Providence 
program, and it was a special feature of 
the evening. Conductor Fiedler gave a 
beautiful interpretation of this great work, 
the orchestra playing superbly throughout. 
The closing numbers, Wagner’s Prelude to 
“Lohengrin,” and the Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger” were given a splendid rendi- 
tion and were warmly applauded. 

Miss Goodson chose the A Minor Con- 
certo, by Grieg, for her number and gave 
a masterly and impressive interpretation, 
revealing an unlimited amount of power, 
an excellent technic, musicianly insight and 
poetic feeling. The orchestra gave sym- 
pathetic and accurate support and there 
was prolonged and sincere applause after 
each movement of the concerto. 


G. F. H. 





Brooklyn Enjoys “Bartered Bride” Pro- 
duction 


Brooklyn opera has effected a change to 
Tuesday nights, and last week brought a 
“Bartered Bride” to the Academy. Reiss’s 
antics as Wensel were enjoyed and there 
was some splendid singing. The costumes 
and scenery were fairly fetching. Anna 
Case was charming, and with Burgstaller 
and Bayer made up a great circus team. 
Witherspoon and Destinn both had grate- 
ful lines melodically and made the best 
of them. Heinrich Hensel returned from 
the West and fitted well into the general 
ensemble. Mattfeld, Ruysdael, Wakefield 
and Didur made up the balance of the cast, 
with Mr. Hertz conducting. The final sex- 
tet wound up with a flourish, in spite of a 
ragged start. Didur’s portrayal of the 
marriage broker is deserving of extended 
praise. N. ve V. 





Kubelik-Bachaus Joint Recital 


Kubelik, in conjunction with Bachaus, the 
eminent pianist, are a special attraction 
to be presented at Carnegie Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, the 25th, under the manage- 
ment of the Wolfsohn Bureau. 
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PITTSBURGH SEASON 
OF OPERA ENJOYED 


Chicago Company Scores Splendid 
Success with Herbert’s 
‘‘Natoma”’ 


PittsBpurGH, Feb. 12.—Victor Herbert’s 
“Natoma” was given its first Pittsburgh 
presentation last Friday night, at the Nixon 
Theater, by the Chicago Opera Company, 
with no less a personage present than Mr. 
Herbert himself. He was tendered a tre- 
mendous ovation. At the end of the first 
act, owing to the plaudits of an audience 


that taxed the seating capacity of the 
house and made hundreds stand in the 
aisles and corridors, Mr. Herbert took oc- 
casion to address his Pittsburgh friends 
and admirers from the stage. 

“This is one of the happiest moments 
of my life,” said the composer. “I do 
not believe that I am exaggerating when 
[ say that Mary Garden in the role of 
Natoma has presented to us the best 
achievement of her life.’ And as Miss 
Garden took the composer by the hand and 
led him from the stage she presented him 
with a wreath in appreciation of the splen- 
did opera which he has given to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Miss Garden was at her best, both vo- 
cally and in dramatic spirit. The presence 
of Mr. Herbert appeared to inspire the 
entire cast as well as the members or the 
orchestra. Mr. Herbert was not slow to 
acknowledge that much of the success of 
the opera was due to the magnificent man- 
ner in which Cleofonte Campanini con- 
ducted. 

“Natoma” is a work that abounds in 
colorful effects and one of the most bril- 
liant that Pittsburghers have ever seen. It 
was not until the second act tkat Pitts- 
burghers became thoroughly convinced on 
this point., Whatever criticism has been 
directed against the opera has been prin- 
cipally against the book. The music 
charmed Pittsburghers and captivated, too, 
the largest audience that ever assembled 
under a Pittsburgh roof to hear any opera. 

Carolina White, as Barbara, proved 
equal to every task required of her. Hec- 
tor Dufranne made a most effective Father 
Peralta. Much interest was centered in 
George Hamlin, who as the Lieutenant 
greatly impressed the audience. Mr. Ham- 
lin displayed a voice of brilliant tone qual- 
lity and made a deep impression. Henri 
Scott also displayed a voice of splendid 
quality inthe character of Don Francisco. 
Mario Sammarco as Alvarado and Frank 
Preisch as José Castro were most effective 
and also made a deep impression. The other 
roles, assumed by Arnold Crabbé, Constan- 
tin Nicolay, Minnie Egener and Desiré De- 
frére, were most successfully taken. As to 





Mary Garden, it mattered not how she sang 
—the audience appeared to love her most 
for her dramatic ability—but Miss Garden 
knows how to sing, demonstrating that be- 
yond question in the second act. 

“The Secret of Suzanne” was sung Sat- 
urday afternoon at the same theater. The 
cast included Mario Sammarco as Count 
Gil, Alice Zeppilli as Countess Gil, Fran- 
cesco Daddi as Sante, and Ettore Perosi, 
conductor. To attempt to review the work 
of these artists here would simply be a 
repetition of much that has already been 
said concerning the cast which so magnifi- 
cently presented “Natoma.” The action of 
the entire opera was most enjoyable to the 
large audience. 

“Hansel und Gretel” was presented Sat- 
urday night. The cast included Marie 
Cavan, as Hdénsel; Mabel Riegelman, as 
Gretel; Maria Wittkowska, the Witch; 
Frances Ingram, the Mother; Armand 
Crabbé, the Father; Marie Wharton, Sand- 
man and Dewman, with A, Parelli as di- 
rector. The same splendid appreciation 
was bestowed on the cast as in the pre- 
ceding performances. Andreas Dippel had 
every reason to be proud of his achieve- 
ments in Pittsburgh, for it was one of the 
best opera seasons ever given in Pitts- 
burgh by any opera company. ie Aes 


BROCKTON CHORAL CONCERT 








Irma Seydel, Violinist, Shares Success 
of Chorus and Orchestra 

Brockton, Mass., Feb. 12.—The Brock- 
ton Choral Society gave its first concert on 
January 31, and was ably assisted by the 
Brockton Philharmonic Orchestra of 
forty-five men; Irma Seydel, violinist, and 
Dr. Merrill Hopkinson, baritone. The au- 
dience was large and exceedingly enthusi- 
astic. George Sawyer Dunham is the new 
director of this society, and it is to his 
enthusiastic and loyal efforts that it owes 
a large share of its success. The society 
numbers 150 voices and displays good 
training. The work of the ladies’ chorus 
in the Prologue to “Mefistofele” and “In 
May” was heartily applauded. 

Miss Seydel gave good demonstrations 
of her ability as a violinist in her numbers, 
which included “Faust Fantasie” and “Ro- 
manza Andaluza,” by Sarasate; Andante, 
Mendelssohn; and Mazurka, Zarzycki. 
The body of tone, depth of feeling and 
technic brought out in her playing were 
remarkable. Miss Seydel was the “sensa 
tion” of last season and her appearance 
here again is looked forward to with de- 
light. 

Dr. Hopkinson, the baritone soloist of 


‘ the evening, gave as his opening number 


“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” 
which was followed by the rollicking song 
“Rolling Down to Rio,” which he sang par- 
ticularly well. The orchestra did excep- 
tionally good work in its opening num- 
bers, “Finlandia” and “Valse Triste,” Sibe- 
lius, and also in its accompaniment for the 
soloists. This orchestra is a musical or- 
ganization of which Brockton may well 
be proud. A. E. 
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AUGUSTA COTTLOW 
TO WED A SINGER 


Distinguished American Pianist’s 
Engagement to Edgar A. Gerst, 
of Berlin, Announced 


The engagement is announced of Au- 
gusta Cottlow, the eminent pianist, to Ed- 
gar A. Gerst of San Francisco, at present 
residing in Germany. Mr. Gerst is the pos- 
sessor of an excellent bass voice and has 
pursued his studies with Bellvidt in Frank- 











Augusta Cottlow, the Gifted American 
Pianist, Who Wil Marry Edgar A. 
Gerst in June 


fort-on-the-Main, and later with Lombardi 
in Florence, Italy, and has already begun a 
successful career in concert and oratorio. 

Mr. Gerst, who has been abroad for 
seven years, will come to the United 
States in May and the wedding will take 
place in June at the close of Miss Cottlow’s 
present busy season. 

Miss Cottlow ranks as one of America’s 
leading pianists and her splendid reputa- 
tion in this country has been duplicated 
abroad. She has appeared with signal suc- 
cess with the leading symphony orchestras 
of Europe and last year won a large fol- 
lowing as teacher in Berlin. In the United 
States she has appeared practically ia 
every city which patronizes music. 





Metropolitan Singers and Harpist in 
New York Musicale 


Mrs. Joseph Stickney’s musicale, in honor 
of Ambassador and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
at her home in New York, on February 8, 
presented Mme. Louise Homer and Ric- 
cardo Martin, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and Ada Sassoli, harpist, as the en- 
tertaining artists. The duet from the 
fourth act of “Lucia,” sung by Mme. Ho- 
mer and Mr. Martin, was perhaps the most 
pleasing number of the evening. Mme. 
Homer also sang Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s 
at the Spring”; “The Banjo Song,” by 
Sidney Homer; the “Sapphic” Ode, bv 
Brahms; Saint-Saéns’s aria, “Mon Couer 
s’ouvre a ta voix,” and “Widmung,” by 
Schumann. Mr. Martin sang two of his 
own compositions: “In Laurel Time” and 
“Absent,” and Dvorak’s “Als die alte Mut- 
ter”; the “Morning Hymn” of Henschel; 
Scudere’s “Dormi Pure”; Clay’s “Songs of 
Araby,” and the “Caro mio ben,” of Gior- 
dani. Miss Sassoli played Jensen’s “Mur- 
muring Zephyrs”; “Spring,” by Zabel; Has- 
selman’s “Gitana’’ and a Gavotte by Bach, 
among her other selections. 





Otto Kahn Not to Sever Opera Interests 


A dispatch from London, stating that 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Board of 


Directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, intended to make his permanent 
residence in London, preceded the arrival 
of Mr. Kahn in New York last week by 
one day. When he arrived on the Olympic 
and was asked to verify the story he said 
he had no statement to make at that time, 
but that he thought New York was the 
greatest city in the world. Touching on 
his connection with the opera here he said 
the Metropolitan was one of his greatest 
interests, and under no consideration would 
he think of severing his connection with 
its affairs. 


HEINEMANN’S DRAMATIC 
POWER STRIKES HOME 


Inmost Spirit of Songs Brought Out 
Forcibly by German Lieder in His 
First New York Recital 


Alexander Heinemann, the distinguishe« 
German lieder singer, gave his first New 
York song recital of the season at the Be- 
lasco Theater on February 11. 

Mr. Heinemann’s offerings included 
Mendelssohn’s “On the Wings of Song,” 
Schubert’s “Litany,”  Haile’s “Devil's 
Song,” Hermann’s “Musikant,” Schu- 
mann’s “Two Grenadiers,’ Handel’s 
“Largo,” a German folksong and several 
other numbers. 

The baritone was in his best voice and 
his rare power of revealing the inmost 
dramatic spirit of a song, no matter what 
its character, struck his hearers forcibly. 
There was a strong but highly effective 
contrast in the way he sang Hermann’s 
dramatic “Musikant” and the polished, su- 
ave delivery he gave Schubert’s noble 
“Litany.” 

His enunciation was always beautifully 
clear and his facial expression added point 
and emphasis to many of his interpreta- 
tions. 

His audience was large and highly en- 
thusiastic and many encores were de- 
manded of the singer. John Mandelbrod 
played the accompaniments with splendid 
effect. 











in Matinée of French 
Songs 


Paul Dufault 


A Matinée Francaise was a novelty in- 
troduced to. New York at the Hudson 
Theater on February 13, with a list of pa- 
trons which included Mme. Lillian Nor- 
dica, Victor Maurel, and Albert Morris 
Bagby. Paul Dufault, the tenor, was a 
feature of the program in a trio of chan- 
sons, “J’ai pleuré en Reéve,” by Georges 
Hue: “Avec moi veux-tu venir?” by Hess, 
and Pfeiffer’s “Malgré Moi.” As an en- 
core Mr. Dufault gave a quaintly humorous 
song of the sixteenth century, “Chanson 
Lorraine.” Massenet’s “Oh, Si les Fleurs” 
was taken from the program by the man- 
agement on account of the royalty fee 
asked by the French Society of Authors 
and Composers. Mr. Dufault’s enunciation 
was so distinct as to be understood by 
members of the audience who were just 
beginning a study of French. Marie Gude, 
a pupil of Mr. Maurel, made a pleasing 
impression in a group of four French 
songs. 
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; THE CASE OF DIMITRI SMIRNOFF 


The young Russian tenor, Dimitri Smirnoff, who has 
been at the Metropolitan for two seasons, sailed for 
Europe on Tuesday of last week. 

i Before sailing Mr. Smirnoff said that he had cancelled 
He expressed himself to the reporters in 
very unpleasant and aggressive terms regarding this 
country and the management of the Metropolitan. He 
claims that this is not the land of the square deal, and 
that his relations with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany have been severed because he could no longer 
endure the petty jealousies of the Italian singers and 
the general treatment he had received at the hands of 
the Italians. who, he claimed, had gone out of their 
way to belittle him because he had found favor with 
Mr. Otto Kahn and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, who 
had heard him in Paris, and who had been instrumental 


his contract. 


tO eemapine 


Pane oo ow 


eet 


in securing his engagement for this country. 

He gave a number of instances to show that a delib- 

erate attempt had been made to injure him with the 
public. 
; In the first place, let us straighten out one matter. 
Mr. Smirnoff did not cancel his contract: the contract 
was cancelled by Mr. Gatti-Casazza when he found 
that the singer was not prepared to sing rdles called 
for in his contract. So much for that. 

With regard to the claim that the opera house is in 
the hands of the Italians: That is true only in so far 
as the director, one of the leading conductors and some 
of the artists are Italians; but the directors, who have 
a great deal to say (indeed some think have too much 


Americans in the company, and also. Germans. 
Gatti-Casazza has shown a most 
Germans and 


If anything, Mr. 
commendable disposition to give the 
Americans a fair show. 

It is, however, quite natural that Mr. Smirnoff should 
be ignorant of the real reason of his trouble in this 
country, or, if he be not ignorant of it, should be at 
pains to conceal it or becloud the issue. 

His case has some importance, because it illustrates 
the actual situation in the operatic world in New York 
City to-day. 

The artistic standard here has been gradually raised 
to such a point that it is not too much to say that it is 
higher than anywhere else in the world. Our audiences 
are cosmopolitan, and make extraordinary 
upon singers, who may be very acceptable and success- 

ful in their own countries, but fall down here. 
To tell the truth quite plainly, Mr. Smirnoff, who is 
a fine artist, has an agreeable presence, a good voice, 


demands 





to say), are all Americans, while there are a number of ' 


and in certain réles appears to advantage, could not 
meet the issue. 

We are ready to admit that in St. Petersburg, and 
even in Paris, he has been accepted, even with some 
enthusiasm; but he aroused no enthusiasm in New 
York, and this would have happened if Germans or 
French or Russians were running the opera. 

Mr. Smirnoff is, to speak the frank, plain truth, not up 
to New York Metropolitan standards—and that is all 
there is to it. 

But little reflection will show that to please an 
audience in Paris one must be an artist; one may have 
almost lost one’s voice, but so long as one gives an 
artistic presentation the Parisians are willing to pay 
their good money. Nothing could better illustrate this 
than the case of the tenor Van Dyck, who is still ac- 
cepted in. Paris, although when he was here some ten 
or a dozen years ago he made a most glorious fiasco 
d’estime. 

In Germany they will stand for singing that is 
nothing much more than vocal declamation; in Eng- 
land, as we know, they will hang on to old favorites 
after they are almost in their dotage; in St. Petersburg 
they are exceedingly clannish. Singers and players 
have gone to South America, and have done well, who 
would not be accepted in New York. 

Now, when you come to think of the audience at an 
important début in New York City, you have all the 
various nationalities to please, and in addition you 
have to please the traveled Americans who have heard 
the best in Europe, and the Americans who have heard 
everybody of any merit right in their-own city. 

To put it plainly, the artist who can stand up 
squarely and please a New York audience and the 
press has encountered and satisfied demands to be met 
with nowhere else in the world. 


Mr. Smirnoff could not do this. “Hence these tears!” 





USE FOR DEAD COMPOSERS 


The French Society of Authors and Composers, 
which has rapidly been making itself unpopular in 
America, and whose methods have now been shown up 
by Blair Fairchild in the New York Times, proves to 
be another “Ananias Club.” It appears that it is im- 
possible to resign from it. 

The account of the matter given in the present issue 
of MusicaL AMERICA clears up a number of matters 
which have been but vaguely understood up to the 
present. Heretofore the public has heard only of the 
demands made upon artists for including in their pro- 
gram works of the members of the society. Now it 
appears that the members of the society are used as 
tools by means of which the “society,” or some shrewd 
body holding the reins of its inner organization, is 
enabled to draw large royalties from the performance 
of the works of Beethoven and other masters of the 
past, for the beneficent purpose of inaugurating a pen- 
sion fund which has been known to yield the sum of 
sixty dollars a year to at least one member after thirty- 
six years of membership. 

High finance, as practised on Wall Street, is put to 
the blush by this simple device of crediting the fee ex- 
acted from the manager, not to the work of the com- 
poser which is piaced upon the program, but to the 
entire program, the composer thus receiving anywhere 
from about one-fifth to one-twentieth of that which is 
rightfully due him—the proportion of royalties derived 
from the ghosts of the dead composers going to gen- 
eral expenses, pension funds, etc. 

Also, it was worthy of a modern corporation lawyer 
to think of holding the member’s power of attorney 
for a period of twenty years, so that his resignation 
is legally impossible. 

Europe is too often given to calling America com- 
mercial, and to affirming that art is pursued only for 
the sake of the ideal in the old world. It is therefore 
a little stimulating to American amour-propre to find 
that an artistically proud country of the old world 
has been fostering such an incubus as this Society of 
Authors and Composers all these long years. 

The society will not get far in America, and should 
be allowed to get no further in Europe. 





MECAENUS RESCUES HAMMERSTEIN 


The world will breathe again how that Lord Howard 
de Walden, as reported in the cable dispatches from 
London, has come to the rescue of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
opera by guaranteeing sixteen of the principal boxes 
at a large figure. 

Mr. Hammerstein is not by nature an alarmist, but 
fighting single-handed, as he has always done, he has 
often had to take extreme measures to carry the day 
against the odds with which he has had to contend 
When circumstances seemed to conspire against his 
London success, and where the London public may 
have seemed somewhat to blame, it is quite natural 
that Mr. Hammerstein should resort to the expedient 
of giving the Britishers a little scolding for their 


neglect of his opera. To be sure, the Londoners did 
not ask Mr. Hammerstein to go there with his opera, 
though there is but little doubt but that they were glad 
to have him do so for the sake of the diversion which 
would be afforded by the presence of so interesting a 
personality in their midst. Moreover, on the purely 
operatic side, Covent Garden is in many respects an 
old-fogey institution, and it has been inevitable that 
fresh operatic blood must be injected into London life 
sooner or later. 





UNLYRICAL MODERN OPERA 

Felix Weingartner may not be saying anything very 
startling when he declares that modern opera is not 
lyrical enough, but he is saying something profoundly 
true. There was a time when opera was too lyrical, 
and the world got tired of listening to interminable 
streams of sugary song. The gods that rule art had 
to do something about the matter, so they produced a 
Wagner. While Wagner knew perfectly well what he 
was about, a great many of his imitators have gone 
astray. Many of them have failed to notice how con- 
stantly Wagner sings while he symphonizes. They think 
it necessary only to make a lot of strange noises, and 
that if they can make them strange enough they will 
succeed as world-startling composers. 

The opera composer, even the composer of “music- 
drama,” will perhaps have to break further away from 
Wagner than he has yet succeeded in doing. If he 
would get down to simple song in his own way, having 
at the same time every regard for dramatic verity, he 
would make a product far more acceptable than he can 
ever make by borrowing the method of someone else. 
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—Photo by Matzene, Chicago 
A Friendly Smoke—Sammarco and Bassi 


A friendship of many years’ standing exists between 
Mario Sammarco, the baritone of the Philadelphia- 
Chicago Opera Company, and Amedeo Bassi, tenor of 
the same organization. The accompanying photograph 
shows them enjoying a friendly smoke in the Matzene 
Galleries in Chicago. 

Stransky—Though not generally known, Josef 
Stransky, the new conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, has tried his hand at composi- 
tion with success. A number of his songs have been 
published by the chief European houses and are sung 
by many of the leading concert singers abroad. Among 
them is a setting of the poem “Allerseelen,” familiar 
to American audiences, in the splendid Richard Strauss 
version. 

Destinn—Besides writing poetry and plays Emmy 
Destinn, of the Metropolitan Opera, confesses to an- 
other hobby which she has taken up lately—china paint- 
ing. She has a large collection of plates at her New 
York home which she has decorated with such diverse 
subjects as roses and toads. “I like all animals,” says 
Miss Destinn, “and toads interest me curiously. That’s 
why I paint them.” 


Kaltenborn—Franz Kaltenborn, the New York or- 
chestra conductor, values among his possessions Ole 
Bull’s famous Stradivarius violin, and at a recent dinner 
of the Saratoga County Society in New York played 
several selections on the old instrument. Mr. Kalten- 
born’s violin is the one which Ole Bull hugged to his 
bosom as he died on the stage of the Orpheum Theater 
in San Francisco on May 15, 1808. 


Toscanini—Mme. Carla Toscanini, the wife of Arturo 
Toscanini, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra, recently figured in the news of New York as 
the loser of a valuable diamond earring. The gem was 
a gift of the conductor at the time of their wedding a 
few years ago. Mme. Toscanini discovered her loss 
while walking on Fifth avenue. 
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HARLES DALMOREBS, tthe §athlete- 
tenor, blew into town last week for 


the performance of “Carmen” and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that I could pin 
him down to a chat between a cocktail and 
a luncheon. It was a bitterly cold day and 
[ could not help noticing the contrast be- 
tween Renaud, walked out of the 
hotel wrapped in a fur overcoat and 
shawls, and stepped into a taxi, and Dal- 
walking in from the 


who 


mores, who came 

















Charles Dalmorés, by Viafora 


street in a light overcoat looking the pic- 
ture of health and strength. Neither 
could I help inquiring: “I thought you 
were going to sing to-night?” 

“Why, certainly,” he said; “what of it? 
It’s a magnificently bracing day.” Then 
he went on explaining volubly the location 
of the little luncheon place which he has 
discovered in New York. But I am not 
going to betray secrets. 

“What kind of a time have you had out 
n Chicago?” I queried. 

“Do you mean, as far as singing is con- 
‘erned, or as far as my private life is con- 
‘erned? In the last thirteen days I have 
sung ‘Tristan’ six times and ‘Carmen’ once. 
This is ‘going some,’ isn’t it? And as far 
is my other experiences are concerned | 
will give you just one little instance of 
iotel life in Chicago. You know, or you 
lon’t know, that I had one of the most 
‘xpensive suites in the Auditorium Hotel 
for ten weeks. It so happened that I had 
to make an appearance in another city and 
eft Chicago for twenty-four hours. I told 
he management to keep my room and that 

would be back the next evening at such 
in hour. The train was five hours late, 
ind on arriving at the hotel I was politely 
old that my suite had been given to some- 
ody else, as I had not shown up. One of 
ny friends came to my rescue and offered 

0 share his room with me; but, had it 
1ot been for this I would have been left 
n the streets of Chicago. Just think of 
t, being one of the most faithful patrons 
f a hotel and not being given credit for 
ve hours!” 


A Feature of Hotel Life That Failed to Please 
Dalmores — Heinemann 
Check—When Muck Rebuked the Horn- 


and His Coat 


LEXANDER HEINEMANN is a type 
by himself. The last time I met him 
it was at a reception given by Mme. Bell- 
Ranske, the elocutionist and dramatic 
reader. There must have been at least two 
hundred persons at that reception, and on 
leaving I found that the coat room facil- 
ities were inadequate for the crush and 
that the two negro attendants were having 
a stressful time hunting for the coats of 
the guests. I had been waiting there in a 
confusion of a score of people for some 
fifteen minutes, when Mr. Heinemann 
came downstairs. It is quite natural that 
a man who is known by everybody in Ber- 
lin, including even the children, should ex- 
pect equally prompt recognition in New 
York, and to find himself in a coat room, 
known to the attendants simply as a num- 
ber, was a novel experience. All Heine- 
mann said, in his own inimitable way and 
with impertyrbable calm, was, “Give me 
my overcoat, please.” 

The score or so of people who were 
waiting at the same time soon recognized 
him and roared just as heartily as I did, 
and Mr. Heinemann made the best of the 
situation by grinning good-naturedly. 

x * x ; 
HE following anecdote concerning Dr. 
Karl Muck’s early career may not be 
out of place, in view of the interest in that 
conductor’s appointment to lead the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra’ next season: 
During Muck’s first engagement at the 
Berlin Royal Opera, on the occasion of a 
rehearsal of a Wagner opera, the keen 
young conductor noticed that at a certain 
place in the score the third horn was in- 
variably omitted. The third hornist had 
accustomed himself to consider as an un- 
important detail in the progress of the 
opera the single note which was given him 
to play during a long rest. After this re- 
hearsal, however, the music for the third 
hornist was supplemented by the following 
marginal note: 
“Play when Muck conducts!” 
: x * x 
RTHUR NIKISCH, whose forthcom- 
ing American tour with the London 
Symphony Orchestra of one hundred mu- 
sicians has aroused widespread interest, has 
evidently set many people thinking, and 
among those thinkers are, without the 
shadow of a doubt, the managers of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. This or- 
chestra is known to be the largest organ 
ization in the United States, and every one 
knows that it has one hundred musicians. 
The last circular which has come to my 
notice, however, prints in prominent type 
“one hundred and one musicians.” How- 
ard Pew, who is Mr. Nikisch’s manager, 
knows so much more about press work 
than I do, that I can hardly afford to give 
him advice, but if I were allowed to make 
a suggestion it would be that he engage, 
at his own expense, two tambourine 
players, who would be useful, ornamental 
and picturesque, and who would give Mr. 
Pew the right to advertise the London 
Symphony Orchestra as not only composed 
of one hundred and two musicians, but, by 
the same token, the largest symphony or- 
chestra in the world. Besides, I think that 
King George, who is the patron of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, would be 
hugely pleased with the addition to the 
forces under his patronage. 
Lupwic WIELICH. 





Spring Tours for Evan Williams 


@fter a very successful appearance at 
Racine, Ill., the last of January, Evan Wil 


liams sang for the Treble Clef Club at 
Philadelphia. He is booking heavier for 
next season than ever before. Two im 


portant engagements are his Spring tour 
with the Victor Herbert Orchestra and a 
series of ten concerts with the Cold Stream 
Guards in London 


DePachmann’s Farewell Recitals 


Viadimir DePachmann has finished his 
last visit to the Pacific Coast and is now 
returning to the East, to be heard in Phila- 
delphia in recital on February 29. He is 
now making a series of farewell appear- 
ances in the Middle West, and his last 
appearance will be in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, April 13. 








piano or violin. 


tinctive quality. 


plest composition. 


be purchased for $600. 





THE AEOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 


The wide popularity of the ORCHESTRELLE is 
due to its magnificent musical qualities and the fact that 
it can be played by everyone. 

This instrument, with the voice of the orchestra, 
gives you the power to interpret the most inspiring 
thoughts of the great masters with a grandeur utterly 
impossible with any single means of expression as the 


You Reproduce the Brilliancy 
of the Orchestra 


Tone-coloration is the ORCHESTRELLE’S dis- 
The subtle tone gradation and blend- 
ing of orchestral instruments is so marvellously simu- 
lated that new life and color are given to even the sim- 


No other instrument is at once so intimate and so 


capable of expressing your every mood. 
An excellent model of the ORCHESTRELLE may 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World. 
























MR. HESS SOLOIST WITH 
OBERHOFFER ORCHESTRA 


German Tenor a Master of Song—Two 
Brilliant Programs by Symphony— 
New Laurels for Von Warlich 
Feb. 17.—An 


gotten work, Litolff’s Overture to “Robes 


MINNEAPOLIS, almost for- 


pierre,’ was the most important number on 
Sunday’s popular concert program by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer The 
bril!’-ntly scored and abounds in dramatic 


conductor. overture 1s 
effects, especially the realistic portrayal of 
the decapitation scene, followed by a mo- 
mentary pause and a dirge of intense grief. 
“Nutcracker” Suite 
one of the most pleasing numbers of the 


Tschaikowsky’s was 


with Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Henry J. 
Williams played a beautiful harp cadenza 


program and divided honors 


Rhapsody. 


Lacome’s 
Mas 
senet’s “Evening Under the Trees,” Willy 
Lamping, and Salvatore Nirella, 
Maude 


Fenlon Bollman, coloratura soprano, sang 
two programed numbers and two _ en- 
cores—the duet with flute from the “Mad 
Scene,” from “Lucia”; Mozart’s Aria, “The 
Pangs of Hell,” from “Magic Flute’; the 
“Bell” song, from “Lakmé,” and Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me.” 
“Program” music, devoted to the eery 
and fantastic, composed the numbers at 
Friday’s symphony concert, at which Lud- 
wig Hess, the eminent German tenor, was 
soloist. Berlioz’s Symnhony “Fantas- 
tique” was played with technical mastery 
and intelligent appreciation. It was the 
first time the work was heard in Minne 
apolis and much interest attached to the 
production of the composition from which 
dates modern instrumentation. The audi- 
ence received it with enthusiasm. Saint- 
Saéns’s “Danse Maccabre,”’ almost equally 
weird, followed, and with Dukas’s “L’Ap- 
prenti Sorcier,” another contribution to the 


in the latter composition. 


March Tzigane opened the concert. 


‘cello, 


clarinet, was an idyllic tone poem. 


fantastic, rounded out a program of un- 
usual interest. 


Mr. Hess proved himself one of the most 


finished singers who ever sang in Minne- 
apolis, having excellent control over a 


large, yet sympathetic voice, and being ab- 
solute master of the difficult art of placing 
his tones. He sang Weber’s “Durch Die 
Waelder”; Max’s Aria from “Der Frei- 
schutz,” and Hugo Wolff's comic song, 
“Der Rattenfanger,” which he was com- 
pelled to repeat. Liszt's “O Quand Je 
Dors” was sung with artistry and Schu- 
bert’s “Die Allmacht” gave opportunity for 
the display of his lyric style. 

Reinhold von Warlich, Russian baritone, 
was the artist at the last of four artist 
recitals under the direction of Minnie Les- 
lie. He sang a program, which, because of 
its length, would tax the powers of any 
singer, but he acquitted himself with much 
credit. Mr. von Warlich was in excellent 
voice and scored especially in the dramatic 
ballads, such as Loewe’s “Edward,” and 
Wolff’s “Der Fl euerreiter.” He was 
equally successful in his interpretation of 
old Scotch, Irish and English folksongs 
and popularized songs, but was fully at 
home in the German lied, examples of 
which, from the early fifteenth century, he 
sang. 

The Mountain Ash 
Wales, sang before 


Male Chorus, of 
a capacity house, re- 
cently, and made a_ splendid showing. 
Welsh, English and Scotch songs were 
sung under the direction of -T. Glyndwr 
Richards. Godfrey Price, made a 
strong impression with his splendid singing. 


Vv. H. S. 


basso, 


Leblanc Maeterlinck Sails for 
Home 


Mme. 


Mme. Georgette Leblanc Maeterlinck, 
who came to this country a short time ago 
to sing in “Pelléas et Mélisande” and in 
“wlonna Vanna” at the Boston Opera 
House, sailed for home on February 15 on 
the Provence. Following a short stay in 
Nice Mme. Maeterlinck will go to Paris, 
where she will appear in several perform- 
ances. Before sailing she said she had 
been very much impressed with the intel- 
ligence and force of the American people 
and that she left with most vivid and pleas- 
ant impressions. 
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Madame LITSNER 


having made a specialty of correcting defective voices 
whether in the medium or high tones, has recently re- 
turned from Paris where she met with marked success 
with her method of voice placing. She has resumed in- 
struction at her Studio 54 West 39th Street and will 
be pleased to give her advice to anyone who would like 
° bro mag her on the subject of voice placing. Apply 
y letter. 
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WALTER L. BOGERT 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lectures and Recitals 
130 Claremont Ave., New York Tel. 291 Morningside 
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Concert Pianist :: Season 1911-12 
Broadway and 79th Street New York 
Direction, Mrs. Paul Sutorius, 1 W. 34th St. 
New York City 
Strdio Hall. 50 East 34th Street 
Composer- Violinist Pianist 
251 W. S7th St., New York Tel. 6391 Columbus 
| OPERA 
R i, Singing \n all 
1 Branches 
Organist Tompkins Ave. Congregational Church 
oe z 
§. William Brady 
Studio: 28 West 33d St., New York 
Sote Direction. 
MARC LAGEN, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
SOPRANO 
Soloist with Sousa’s Band 
American Tour: Jan. to June, 1912 
MARTHA S 
Oratorio — Concert — Recital 
Address 111 West 77th Street, New York 
DUDLEY 
Carnegie Hall 
TEACHER OF SINCING 


Residence Studio, THE APTHORP 
CHRISTIAAN ELEANOR FOSTER 
Trio Instruction Quartet 
COMPOSER 
Residence: 450 Riverside Drive, New York Tel. 4208 Morningside 
Teacher of Singing 
Contralto 
International Tour, 1910-1911 
CHARLES W. 

REDPATH CONCERT BUREAU C9., Cable Bidg., Chicago, 1. 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Telephone, 7906 Schayler 

New York, N. Y. 

Semmer Geurse at Special Rates. June ‘xr te Agrvet 10% 








ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERATED CLUBS 





HE earnest efforts being made by the 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Grand Opera in English, a recent fed- 
erated club of New York, toward the ful- 
lilment of this great hope, is being watched 
with interest by the federated clubs all 
over the country, as well as by all lovers 
of music. The recent meeting of this so- 
ciety, at the Century Theater in New York, 
was set forth in a previous issue of Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA. 
The Beethoven Club has extended an in- 
vitation to the National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs to hold the Spring Board meet- 
ing in Memphis, Tenn. The invitation has 


been accepted, although the exact date has 
not yet been decided upon, but the meeting 
probably will take place immediately aftet 
l“aster. : 

The Afternoon Musical Society of Dan- 
bury, Conn., sends a program of its “Pres. 
ident’s Day.” The president gave the en- 
tertainment to the society and its friends 
and it was a delightful entertainment. 

Program.—Violin, Asagio, op. 24, F. Reis, Aria, 
“Queen of Sheba,’’ Gounod, Piano, “A Weddirg 
Day at Troldhaugen,” Grieg, Mabel French; (a) 
“Zueignung,” R. Strauss, (b) “Du Bist Wie Eine 
Blume,” Costello, violin, ‘‘Humoreske,” Dvorak: 


“Love's Epitome,”, Mary Turner Salter, (1) 
“Since First I Met Thee’ and (2) “In the 


Garden.” 
E. W. Rulon, Press Secretary. 

















“My star can wiggle his ears and whistle 
through his teeth.” 
“Um.” 
“Now can you build me a three-act com- 
edy around that?”’—Kansas City Journal. 
x * * 


“When I was a young man I was very 
fond of music,” remarked Mr. Cumrox. 
“My singing laid the foundation of my 
fortune.” 

“You sang so well?” 

“No; the captain of industry who started 
me in life said that anybody who would get 
up before folks and sing as I did had mar- 
velous nerve and indomitable will power.” 
—Washington Star. 

- S 

“Did you enjoy Miss Doodleson’s sing- 
ing last evening?” 

“Well, in a way, I did. But it seemed 
to me that she lacked a sense of pro- 
portion.” 

“Yes, I noticed that, too. A person as 
stout as she is ought to wear her stripes 
running up and down instead of the 
other way.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

x * * 

Mother—“Professor, what do you think 
of little Arthur as a violinist?” 

Professor—“I like the way he puts the 
fiddle back in the case.”—Tit-Bits. 

e. > 


Mrs. Brown hearing a noise in the sitting- 
room, called from her boudoir to the nurse 
in charge of her small son: 

“Katie, what was that noise?” 

“O mum, it was the baby crawling under 
the piano, and he hit himself, mum,” re 
plied the girl. 

“The dear child? 
Katie?” 

“No, mum; sure it was the soft pedal he 
hit, mum.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


Did he hurt himself, 


“Oi can see red rowses bloomin’!”’ sang 
the street vocalist, and he was about to 
broach the second spasm when a carpenter’s 
apprentice beckoned him to his side. 

“lll give you tuppence,” he declared, “if 
you'll stay in this shed and sing till I come 
back. I’m dying for a drink of milk.” And 
the songster assented. 

Soon the apprentice reappeared, and paid 
over the twopence. 

“I s’pose,” said the vocalist, “that my 
voice is about the same as yours, an’ you 
thought your boss wouldn’t know the dif- 
ference—eh ?” 

The other looked at him indignantly, and 
then replied :— 

“Your voice the same as mine! If you 
want to know, it’s the same as my saw’s, 
and I wanted the guv’nor to think I was 
working hard on these planks.”—Tit-Bits. 


x * * 


Rose Bloch Bauer was asked by a fond 
mamma: “What key suits my daughter’s 
voice best? “Well madame,” smiled Mrs. 
Bauer, “your daughter’s voice is so very 
thin, I think I’d suggest a skeleton-key.”’- 
Portland Oregonian. 


2 2 


He was a cornet soloist, indeed, but by 
no means witless. 

“Musical proficiency,” said he, “is a mat- 
ter of give and take.” 

“Eh? Give and take what?” 


“Pains,” he said, illustrating his notion 
by running a few scales.—Puck. 
k * * 


“What's all that racket about in the par- 
lor?” asked the father. 

“Why, that’s Mary and Jane playing a 
duet on the piano,” explained mother. 

“Both of ’em playing at once?” 

“Yes; it’s a duet.” 

“Well, can’t they wear out the piano fast 
enough playing one at a time?”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 

ee = 


An anarchist threatened to blow up my 
Hat unless I paid him $100. 

Did you inform the police? 

No. I told him I’d make it $110 if he’d 
blow up the cornet player’s next door.— 
New York World. 





GAMUT CLUB ENTERTAINS 





Schumann-Heink and Other Notables 
Guests at Los Angeles Dinner 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 8—Last Wednesday 
was a gala night at the Gamut Club. It 


so happens that there are thirty concert 
and opera parties touring the State and 
several of them have representatives in 
Los Angeles at this time. On the oc- 
casion of the monthly dinner of this fa- 
mous club a score of guests were present, 
headed by Mme. Schumann-Heink, who 
has been for several years an honorary 
member of the club. 

Nearly every guest of this club is ready 
to contribute his “might” toward the gen- 
eral entertainment, and this occasion was 
no exception. The bill was opened by 
“Cissy” Loftus, in imitations of Caruso 
and Bernhardt; Sarah Suttle, of Chicago, 
played the Paganini-Liszt “Campanella” ; 
Mme. Schumann-Heink spoke a few words 
to the cheering members and sang Schu- 
mann’s “Widmung,” Ella Ivemey accom- 
panying; M. Affre, of Paris, sang Granier’s 
“Hosanna” in ringing tones, accompanied 
by Arthur Alexander (who, by the way, 
accompanied any solos or operatic num- 
bers the singers asked for without notes. 
His memory is prodigious). 


Myrtle Elvyn, of Chicago, played the 
Chopin A Flat Polonaise and Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque”; Margel Gluck, violinist, 
played two numbers with Miss Ivemey ac- 
companying; Esther Palliser, of London, 
Eng., sang the Jewel Song from “Faust,” 
Mr. Alexander accompanying; Mrs. Rich- 
ardson of the Grazi company, an aria from 
“Hérodiade” with Alexander again; Mmes. 
Chambellan and Richardson as a composite 
Marguerite, with Messrs. Affre and De- 
mangane, gave the Prison Scene from 
“Faust,” and Messrs. Affre, Mascal and 
Demangayne another “Faust” trio; Mme. 
Tarny, of the Grazi company, sang a 
“Carmen” aria and Arthur Aexander sang 
two songs in French, accompanying him- 


self. W. F. G. 





Only Students’ Compositions Played in 
This Peabody Recital 


3ALTIMORE, Feb. 12.—A students’ recital 
of special interest was given at the Pea- 
body Conservatory on February 5. The 
works on the nrogram were all written by 
students under Otis B. Boise. The com- 
posers were Robert L. Paul, Marguerite 
James, Florence Brown, Marguerite Maas, 
Edward Sickel, Josephine Williams and 
Clara Flack. The works were for piano, 
violin, ’cello and vocal. There was a large 
and well-pleased audience. W. J. R. 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
VISITS CLEVELAND 


Wagner Program by Fiedler— 
Cecil Fanning Recital—Season 
of Chicago Opera 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 10.—A Wagner program 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
Herbert Witherspoon as soloist, drew forth 
the largest audience, on January 28, which 
has been seen at any Cleveland concert of 
the Winter. Mr. Fiedler’s program was 
the same given in Detroit and Buffalo, and 
comprised selections from “Lohengrin,” 
“Meistersinger,’ “Parsifal” and “Tristan 
und Isolde.” Wagner enthusiasts who must 
hear his music at any price, were delighted 
to listen to so much of the master at one 
sitting, but though Wagner inusic without 
the poetry or scenic picture has certainly its 
legitimate place in concert and seems almost 
invariably the climax of the occasion, nev- 
ertneless a whole evening of climax—and 
this was the impression of one listener at 
least—somehow fails of effect. 

Mr. Witherspoon was suffering from a 
cold, and while this restrained the fullest 
and freest delivery of his beautifully mod- 
ulated tones, it in no wise dimmed the per- 
fect finish of his artistry, and interfered 
but slightly with the great enjoyment of 
the audience in the “Tannhauser” excerpt 
that included the “Evening Star” and “Wo- 
tan’s Abschied” in the second half of the 
program. 

A song recital by Cecil Fanning on Tues- 
day last before the Fortnightly Club gave 
opportunity for its many earnest students 
to hear this artist of national fame in a 
program of remarkable interest, including 
old Italian and French numbers, Rach- 
maninoff and Moussorgsky, Hermann and 
Hugo Wolff, and a group of American nov- 
elties that were highly appreciated. Charles 
S. Burnham, of Cleveland, contributed a 
setting of Barry Cornwall’s poem, “Come 
let me dive into thine eyes” that gdve a 
fine ringing climax to the last group. 

At the “pop” concert of Sunday last a 
piano concerto by another Cleveland com- 
poser, Dr. Haasz, was played by Marinus 





Salomons and the Cleveland Orchestra with. 


great success. Definite form and original- 
ity of harmonic development showed this 
seldom heard composer to be a musician of 
high scholarship and ability. 

The two performances of the Chicago 
Opera Company which took place on Feb- 
ruary 8 at the Hippodrome were in no way 
worthy of the fine auditorium (whicn is 
really a perfect place for grand opera), or 
the Cleveland public, which is discrimi- 
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A COLLEGE CHORUS THAT 


STANDS NEAR THE TOP 
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CHORUS OF THE OHIO NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


In the First Row, Reading from Left to Right, Are: 


Wengerd, Conductor; 


Walter Ernest, Tenor; Mrs. Charles D. Sutton, Soprano; 
Elizabeth Eleanor Patterson, Contralto, and Walter Bently Hall, Bass 


Charles S. 


HE Ohio Northwestern University Choral Society was organized three years ago, and has grown from a handful of in- 


different singers to one of the best college choruses in the country. 
applicant before he is admitted to the society, and this, 


hearsals, has had much to do with the present effectiveness of the organization. 


President Taft, giving it a distinction enjoyed by but few other choruses. 


A rigid examination must be undergone by each 
together with strict discipline and fines for non-appearance at re- 
Two 
The society is under the direction of Charles S. 


years ago the Choral sang before 





Wengerd. 
nating and critical. Consequently there 
was a small audience to listen to the “Tales 


of Hoffmann” in the afternoon, with Jenny 
Dufau in the three soprano réles, and War- 
nery as Hoffmann, and a not much larger 
one in the evening to hear a series of oper- 
atic experts given by the less noted mem- 
bers of the company, and without Campan- 
ini at the helm. Rachel Frease-Green, a 
former Cleveland singer, received an ova- 
tion after the “Rigoletto” Quartet, and 
carried off armfuls of flowers. 
ALICE BRADLEY 





All Toledo Turns Out for Boston Or- 
aeneaniehe Concert 





ToLepo, Feb. 15. symphony 
Orchestra, Max Fiedler reins ang played 
here on February 2. Never before in the 
history of Toledo has there been such a 
good attendance at an orchestral concert. 
The Valentine Theater was filled and Man- 
ager Trowbridge had to close the sale for 
the gallery. The program was made up 
entirely of Wagner numbers and was en- 
thusiastically received. The audience de- 
manded repeated encores, which Mr. Fied- 
ler had to decline on account of the length 
of the program. eS 





Hammerstein in Caricature 


LONDON, Feb. 14.—Oscar Hammerstein 
appeared on the stage of the Empire Thea- 
ter here to-night—in caricature, of course. 
The now famous American impresario was 
impersonated in the annual ' ‘revue,’ called 

‘Everybody’s Doing It,” and when, with 
tilted tile and tilted cigar, “Oscar” came 
on the scene the audience went wild. To 
be caricatured at the Empire is an envi- 
able distinction. Many seek it but few are 
chosen. 


THREE NOTED SOLOISTS 


WITH RUBINSTEIN CLUB 


Friedheim, Spalding and Namara Toye 
in Program of Merit—Women’s 
Chorus Scores 


The Rubinstein Club, William R. Chap- 
man musical director, gave its second con- 
cert of the season at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on February 13, before one of 
the largest audiences seen in the grand ball- 
The assisting artists were Arthur 
Friedheim, pianist; Albert Spalding, 
linist, and Namara Toye, soprano. 

The most ambitious 
women’s chorus was Bemberg’s historic 
scene, “The Death of Joan of Arc,” with a 
soprano solo by Elena Kirmes, and with 
an accompaniment of organ and piano. 
Another appealing number was Saar’s ar- 
rangement of Schumann’s “The Walnut 
Tree,” with violin obbligato by Mr. Spald- 
ing, and the audience demanded a repeti- 
tion of this selection. The “Sanctus,” from 
Gounod’s “St. Cecilia Mass,” was gen an 
impressive presentation by this splendid 
choral body, with a soprano solo by Flor- 
ence Anderson Otis. 

Mr.. Friedheim scored a big success in 
four Chopin pieces, and more especially in 
a group of Liszt compositions, of which he 
is an eminent interpreter. These included 
the “Elfenjag,” “Paganini Caprices’ and 
“La Campanella.” As an encore the pian 
ist gave the Sixth Rhapsody. 

An Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
by Saint-Saéns gained an encore for Mr. 
Spalding. In his later group, the young 





room. 
vi0- 


offering * of the 


violinist contributed some of his best play- 
ing in the Wieniawski Polonaise in D. He 
also introduced a Mazurka by his efficient 
accompanist, André Benoist, who shared in 
the applause which the composition richly 
deserved. 

After the delivery of her second group 


of songs, Namara Toye received two re- 
calls, adding as encores the “Irish Love 
Song,” by Lang, and, with her own ac 


The person- 
completely 


companiment, “Annie Laurie.” 
ality of the young singer 
charmed ‘the big audience. 


Zimbalist Attracts Great Audience to 
Brooklyn Charity Concert 


One of the distinctive events of Brook- 
lyn’s season was the recent charity concert 
at which Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian vio 
linist, was the chief attraction. An audi 
ence, which holds the record of the sea 
son, filled the Academy. Aside _ from, 
Tschaikowsky’s Serenade “Melancolique,” 
Zimbalist’s program was one of marked 
dignity, opening with the York-Bowen 
Suite in D Minor. A fine reception was 
accorded the “Chaconne” of Bach, due in 
a large measure, however, to the Schumann 
accompaniment as played on the big organ 
by R. Huntington Woodman. The violin 
ist’s playing was that same admixttire of 
intelligence, tone and technic which has 
made for him a position unique in the an- 
nals of a dozen seasons. The splendid 
foresight of the backers of the affair will 
result in a material addition to the work of 
rooklyn’s Free Dispensary. 

N. bE V 


had a_ Liszt 
Emil Sauer as 


recently 
with 


St. Petersburg | 
Centenary celebration, 
soloist. 
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OPERA PRIZES FOR YOUNG ITALIANS 


Movement in Rome to Produce Annually Some Worthy Work of 


Ambitious Composer—Pianist Gulli Coming to America 


é 


—Riot in Opera House in Naples 


OME, Feb. 4.—In order to give an im- 


petus to the musical art in Italy, a 
movement is on foot for the production 
every year at the Costanzi of an opera 
by a young composer. Such productions 
are made in Paris and in Naples. The 
movement has been started here by Signor 
D’Atri, a music critic, and it has been 
sanctioned by the Society of Authors of 
Rome, who have asked the Mayor and 
Municipal Council to back them. The 
Government will then be approached and it 
is expected that both the State and the 
municipality will give a grant or subsidy 
to the directors of the Costanzi for the 
mounting of the opera and for the re- 
muneration of the composers. Most of the 
newspapers are favorable to the proposal, 
chiefly on the ground that good operatic 
music is lacking in Italy at the present 
time. It is also contended that everything 
possible should be done to encourage and 
to assist young musical geniuses of the 
right stamp. 

Siegfried Wagner, in a letter to the 
Giornale d’ltalia, has entered a protest 
against the insinuations of some news- 
papers that he has written disparaging]) 
of Italy and Italian music, in a letter to a 
friend. He points out that the warm wel- 
come which he met with at the Augusteum 
when he conducted a concert there recently 
showed that the Roman public did not 
believe in the insinuations circulated in the 
press. 

Herr Wagner was succeeded at the 
Augusteum by a young Italian conductor, 
Bernardino Molinari, who is giving a series 
of popular concerts with considerable suc- 
cess. One of his best was heard on Janu- 
ary 29, when he gave Beethoven's “Quarta 
Sinfonia,” the Prelude to ‘“Parsifal” and 
the “Vita di Eroe” of Strauss. He had a 
fine violinist in Fattorini, who had an ova- 
tion for his masterly execution of the solo 
in the “Vita.” 

Pianist Luigi Gulli is leaving Italy for 
America, where he has ootained a lucrative 
post. He will be much missed in Rome, 
where the “Quintetto Gulli,” founded by 
him seventeen years ago, with the co- 
operation of the violinist Fattorini, Zam- 
petti and two others, always found a wel- 
come. He gave a farewell concert at the 
Teatro delle Quattro Fontane. It com- 
prised a Trio, op. 8, Brahms; A Quartet, 
op. 74, Beethoven, and a Quintet, op. 47, 
Metzdorff. Gulli has had a good deal of 
success not only in Rome, but also in 
France, Germany and Norway. 

Another pianist; Manolita De Anduaga 
Rossetti, has been delighting Romans at 
the Sala Verdi, where she has begun a 
series of archaic, classic, romantic and 
modern concerts. The first, the archaic, 
comprised selections from Scarlatti, Ra- 
meau, Bach, Haydn and others. The clas- 
sic comprised Mozart, Pleyel, ~ Dussek, 
Cherubini, Beethoven, Cramer and Him- 
mel. In the romantic division were Field, 
Weber, Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Liszt and Thalberg, while the 
moderns selected were Wagner, Rubin- 
stein, Martucci, Sgambati, Brahms, Grieg, 
Leschetzky and Cowen. The concerts were 
well attended and no lover of music in 
Rome missed them. On January 27 
Wanda Segre, a young Italian violinist of 
renown, obtained much success at the 
Academy of St. Cecilia in Rome. 

Edoardo Pompei, a competent music 
critic of Rome, has written a volume en- 
titled “Pietro Mascagni nella vita e nell- 
arte,” which will undoubtedly prove use- 
ful to musicologists. The famous com- 
poser of “Isabeau” is studied to the life 
in this notable book, which will probably 
be translated for some publisher in Lon- 
don, where Mascagni has been engaged to 
conduct some of his own compositions. 

“Manon Lescaut” has again been pre- 
sented at the Costanzi and was accepted as 
being undoubtedly the strongest piece of 
work accomplished by Giacomo Puccini. 
The end of the third act was particularly 
applauded. Signora Cervi-Caroli was per- 
fect in her part. The other artists, Tenor 


Tascani, Baritone Minolfi and Basso Cir- 
ino, were equal to the occasion, but la 
Cervi-Caroli was the “bright particular 
star,” and the whole house was ravished by 
her intensely passionate singing in the third 
and fourth acts. 
with his customary energy and skill. 

We have now had at the Costanzi five 
operas, beginning with “Siegfried,” inside 
a month, and this is regarded as a triumph 
for Impresario Walter Mocchi, who has 
proved himself to be a fine organizer. 

Rarely have I heard in Rome, Paris or 
Vienna such splendid singing as that in the 
Church of the Apostles here on the occa- 
sion of the funeral mass for Prince Mario 
Antonio Colonna, one of the greatest of 
Roman patricians. The requiem was cele- 
brated in the church at the close of Janu- 
ary, and was attended by all the aristoc- 
racy of Rome and by nearly all the am- 
bassadors. There were fifty singers from 
the Basilica of Rome, besides the pupils of 
the “Schola Cantorum” and the “Quar- 
tetto Vocale Romano,” comprising Gab- 
rielli, Gentili, Vitti and Parasassi. All 
these artists sang without any organ or 
orchestra accompaniment antiphons, psalms 
and dirges composed by Palestrina, Anerio, 
Casciolini and Meluzzi. The “Requiem 
eternam,” at the close, sung by one voice, 
was most impressive. 

There was a fearful outburst of popular 
frenzy at the San Carlo Theater, of 
Naples, on February 1. The directors of 
the establishment are making preparations 
to mount Mascagni’s “Isabeau,” and they 
hope to have the maestro to conduct. But 
in the meantime they gave a performance 
of “Rigoletto” on the first day of this 
month, which was disastrous. The persons 
engaged were deplorably inefficient, only 
one of them, Tenor Carpi having any claim 
to be called an artist. The orchestra was 
worse, the conductor bein~ as inefficient as 
his musicians. The public hissed, hooted, 
jeered, called the singers ugly names in 
the Neapolitan dialect, shouted “Basta” until 
they were hoarse and finally insisted on the 
fall of the curtain. Old Neapolitans say 
that they never before heard or saw such 
a tempest of popular fury in the San 
Carlo. WALTER LONERGAN. 





GADSKI IN WASHINGTON 





Repeated Encores and Recalls at Her 
Recital—New Chorus Organizing 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—The recent 
recital of Mme. Johanna Gadski, under the 
local direction of T. Arthur Smith, was 
a source of the greatest enthusiasm. There 
were repeated encores and recalls, to which 
the artist was most generous in responding. 
The greater part of the program was in 
German, though there was a group of Eng- 
lish songs which were most delightful and 
artistic. The three children’s songs by 
Homer were exceptionally dainty, and had 
to be repeated. The program closed with 
two operatic numbers of Wagner, “Dich 
theure Halle” and “Isolde’s Liebestod.” So 
great was the applause after these that 
Mme. Gadski was compelled to give an 
encore, which came in the form of the 
“Cry of the Valkyries.” 

There is a growing discontent felt in 
Washington that when the great operatic 
singers come here in recital their programs 
do not include more operatic arias. To a 
city that is denied an operatic season this 
is not quite just. 

De Cortez Wolffungen, former director 
of the Buffalo Grand Opera Society 
Chorus, is organizing a similar chorus in 
this city. The first rehearsal was held 
last week, with promising results. The 
opera in preparation is “Faust,” which Mr. 
Woffungen expects to present in the Spring 
with artists from the Metropolitan Opera 
House as soloists. W. H. 





Harold Bauer’s Sister Pianist and 


Violinist, Too 
GREENWICH, COoNN., Feb. 22.—Winifred 
Bauer, a member of the Ely School of Mu- 
sic faculty and a sister of Harold Bauer, 
the eminent pianist, presented a program 
here recently, in which she was heard in 
both piano and violin selections. Com- 
positions by Bach, Scarlatti, Chopin, 
Brahms, and Gluck-Saint-Saéns were ex- 

cellently given by Miss Bauer. 


Maestro Vitale conducted 
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MRS. ROTHWELL, ST. PAUL 
ORCHESTRA’S SOLOIST 


Great Applause for Local Director’s 
Wife in Her Annual Appearance— 


Orchestra Plays Superbly 

St. Paut, Minn., Feb. 15.—The eighth 
evening concert of the season by the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra was designated 
a “home concert,” inasmuch as the orches- 
tra was assisted by Mrs. Elizabeth Roth- 
well-Wolff, a whose artistic 
achievements are identified with St. Paul 
and its symphony orchestra. 

Conductor Walter Henry Rothwell has 
repeatedly enjoyed the demonstration of 
enthusiastic St. Paul audiences and the 
Saint-Saéns Symphony No. 2 in A Minor, 
op. 55, brought the usual expressions of 
approval; but the occasion seemed peculi- 
arly Mrs. Rothwell’s own. She was radiant 
if appearance and the applause with which 
she was greeted indicated her growing 
popularity. 

Ample justice was done the aria “Dich 
theure Halle,” from Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser,” in which an admirable climax was 
achieved. A _ noble dignity and _ vocal 
charm pervaded the delivery of the Strauss 
songs, “Verfuhrung” and “Zueignung.’ In 
recognition of the unmistakable wishes of 
the audience, as expressed in _ persistent 
applause, and many floral offerings, two 
numbers were added to the program—the 
“Butterfly” aria and d’Albert’s “Venus 
Hymn.” 

An orchestral number which emphasized 
the uniform excellent quality of the wind 
instruments was Richard Strauss’s Sere- 
nade in E Flat Major, op. 7. Chabrier’s 
Rhapsody “Espajia” closed the program. 

Sunday’s popular program included an 
unusual feature—the performance of Mo- 
zart’s Concerto in C Major, first move- 
ment, for harp and flute, by Vincent Fan- 
elli, Jr., and Augustin Pfeiffer with the 
orchestra, which proved an enjoyable num- 
ber. Tschaikowsky’s “Italian” Capriccio, 
op. 45, was full of contrasting color and 
spirited rhythms. Wagner’s ‘Kaiser- 
marsch,” the opening number, and Gold- 
mark’s Prelude to_Part III of “The Cricket 
on the Hearth” completed the program of 
orchestral numbers. 

The soloist was William J. Fenton, 
tenor. An evident indisposition on the 
part of the singer stood in the way of a 
satisfactory performance of Gounod’s 
aria, “Salve di Mora,” from “Faust,” but 


soloist, 








MR. CADMAN VISITS THE LAND OF HIS INSPIRATION 








Snapshot Taken in Nowata, Okla—Charles Wakefield Cadman, Standing Beside 
~~ oe B. Lawson. Below: Gertrude Hassler (at right) and Mrs. Claude 
teele 


HEN Charles Wakefield Cadman, the 
composer-pianist, and 


Cadman and other composers with these 
odd melodies. Mrs. Lawson’s Indian name 
s “Min-go-me-now,” bestowed upon her by 
her grandfather. 

Mr. Cadman, assisted by Gertrude Wake- 


Gertrude 
Hassler were touring the South recently 
they gave many recitals in what was once 
old Indian territory. While at Nowata, field, a talented mezzo-contralto, will ap- 
Okla., they were entertained by Mrs. pear in concert in various cities in Illinois, 
Eugene B. Lawson, the president of the Michigan and Wisconsin during March 
Nowata Music Study Club. Mrs. Lawson and April. Their first appearance of the 
is the grand-daughter of Chief Journey series will be before the Woman’s Club of 
Cake of the Delawares, one of the five Moline, Ill., early in March. A tour of 
“civilized tribes” of the old territory. Mrs the larger cities of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Lawson is not only a cultured woman, but ‘Texas and Arizona will be made en-route 
is an enthusiastic student of folk-lore, and to California, where they will fill engage 
much interested in what is being done by ments late in the season. 





in this, as in the “Questa o quella,” from cific coast and return. Dates have been 
“Rigoletto,” there were apparent some closed at Litchfield and Willmar, Minn.; 
pleasing tonal quaities which led one to Wahpeton, N. D.; Winnipeg; Crookston, 


wish for the singer a more favorable op- Minn.; Devil’s Lake, Minot and Williston, 
portunity. N. D.; Havre, Mont.; Virden, Lethbridge 
Gertrude O’Hanlon, booking manager and Calgary, Canada; Sweet Grass, Great 


for the Spring tour of the orchestra, an- alls, Helena, Kalispell, Mont.; Spokane, 
nounces that arrangements have been made Wenatchee, Everett, Seattle, Bellingham 
for the five thousand mile tour to the Pa- and Anacortes, Wash.; Vancouver and 


Victoria, B. C.; Tacoma, Aberdeen, Olym 





MOLLENHAUER 


Director, HANDEL ana | pia and Centralia, Wash.; Portland, Sa- 
HAYDN SOCIETY, APOL- | lem, Albany and Eugene, Oregon. The re- 
LO CLUB, BOSTON, BOS- | turn schedule is rounding up a tour cov- 
TON FESTIVAL ORCHES- | cring a large area. 

TRA, STEWA"T'S MILI- Mrs. Rothwell and Marcus Kellerman 
TARY BAND. will go as soloists, Mr. Rothwell conduct 


Mr. MOLLENHAUER has Resumed COACHING in ORATORIO and OPERA | ‘7, 40! Edmund A. Stein acting as gen 


at his Residence, 189 Huntington Ave., Boston.  Tel., 


Back Bay 722. 


eral manager. r.. &. Co Bi 


ton New York City, May 15-Juae 30, 1912 





HARRIS, JR. 


CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TENOR 


Franklin Riker to Give New York Re- 








cital 
RECITAL Franklin Riker, the New York tenor, 
CONCERT will give a recital on February 27 at the 
CRATORIO | [Delasco Theater, presenting a program 


ranging from Handel’s “Waft her Angels” 





m™ ADAMOWSKI 


Mme. Szumowske 


TRIO Mr. T. Adamowski 


Mr. J. Adamowskl 
Exclusive Manayement, PITT F. PARKER, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mase. Phone, Main 4087-W. 


gren, Kramer and Grieg, and American 

Planiste In Recites | ~ "ee ig Ng Ean olay ' 

The Py ys Ronin Piano Usea Exclusively songs by Class, Huss, Kernochan and two 
of his own compositions. Charles Gilbert 


Spross will play the accompaniments with 


to modern French songs by Barthelmy, 
Massenet, Puget, and Chabrier, German 
songs by Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Sjo 





the exception of the two songs by Henry 
RAY MAO BS] D HAVEN Holden Huss, in which Mr. Riker will be 


Head of the Piano Department, Albion College 


DATES NOW BOOKING, 1911-1912 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 


assisted by the composer himself. 





ALICE NIELSEN “STAR” 
WITH MOZART SOCIETY 


Inspiring Reception for Boston Singer 
in New York—Exceptional Work 


by Mr. Claassen’s Chorus 

The New York Mozart Society gave its 
second concert of the season at the Hotel 
Astor, on January 14, before a capacity 
audience, and with a special attraction in 
Alice Nielsen, of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. Miss Nielsen gained immediate ap- 
proval with her familiar delivery of Ar- 
diti’s “Il Bacio.” She gave an inspiring 
rendition of the “Inflammatus” from 
“Stabat Mater,’ supported by the Mozart 
Chorus and an orchestra. 

A group of songs, including “Love Has 
Wings,” by Rogers; Chabrier’s “Fileuse,” 
and ‘Down in the Forest,” by Landon Ron- 
ald, won enthusiastic applause for the so- 
prano, and she responded with “The Last 
Rose of Summer.” After the Aria, “Vissi 
D’arte,” trom “Tosca,” Miss Nielsen was 
recalled again and again until she sang 
Hahn's “Si mes vers.” 

Under the direction of Arthur Claassen 
the women’s chorus introduced a_ novel 
version of Nevin’s “Rosary,” supplement- 
ing a fine voice arrangement with an ob- 
bligato on the organ and chimes, played by 
the versatile accompanist, Charles Gilbert 
Spross. The semi-ecclesiastical effect thus 
obtained brought out new beauties in the 
hackneyed song. 

Victor Harris appeared on the program 
as the arranger of various numbers, includ- 
ing Cadman’s Indian songs “From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water” which was 
most effective in this form, and “The 
White Dawn is Stealing” introduced a con- 
tralto solo by Helen EF. Rederave which 
was well sung. 

The Harris arrangement of Nevin’s 
“The Woodpecker” was delightful, as pre- 
sented by the chorus, and a repetition was 
demanded. Other striking numbers were 
a “Southern Lullaby,” by Greely, and Mr. 
Claassen’s stirring arrangement of Grieg’s 
‘Landsighting.” The director also gained 
an encore with his conducting of the or 
chestra in the Pizzicati from the “Sylvia” 
ballet music. 


Harold Meek on Tour with Tetrazzini 


Harold Meek, the Canadian baritone, has 
heen engaged as assisting artist with Mme. 
Tetrazzini for a ten weeks’ tour, which 
hegan last Tuesday in Baltimore. 
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Regina Vicarino is a queen, an Empress 
of lyric art! —El Democrata. 
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FROM ‘“‘MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








Personality Pursued 


To the Editor of Musical AMERICA: 
“Personality Pursued!” Will Arthur 
Farwell’s fine perceptive faculties call his 
latest effusion scientific or philosophical? 
What, or whose, personality is pursued? 
Is he pursuing her—pardon me, the—per- 
sonality, or is Personality searching out 
itself? Perhaps he is treating Personality 
as a universal. Shades of Berkeley and 
Hume, Leibnitz and von Humboldt, Roger 


Bacon, the other Bacon, Kant, Hegel and 
perhaps even the elusive and abstruse Mr. 
Maeterlinck! Do all of these go for 
naught? It’s a very materialistic viewpoint 
to be expressed by our respected and 
esthetic Mr. Farwell! Can’t dear Mephisto 
do something to set his face in the right 
direction? Above all things, correct his 
symbolic theology, as displayed in the 
tenth paragraph of the article. Mr. Far- 
well would do well to leave theology to 
the “Beau Brummel of Broadway.” 

But, more seriously, there are among us 
some who have presumed to imagine that 
man was not developing Personality, but 
that he was building a particular spiritual 
entity in Eternity, that he was a kind of 
intellectual monad in the Infinite Intel- 
ligence, entirely capable of and responsible 
for his spiritual change but without any 
specific aim to manifest its phenomena in 
the flesh. Individuality may indeed “shine 
through,” but we do not believe that it 
creates personality, as Miss Garden in- 
tended it. On the contrary, we are inclined 
to believe that the higher our spiritual de- 
velopment, that is, the more spiritual our 
“individuality” becomes, the less it will 
manifest itself in so-called “personality.” 
Personally—perhaps I ought to say indi- 
vidually—I prefer René Descartes’s simple 
“Cogito, ergo sum” (I think; therefore I 
am, i. e., in the spirit) to Mr. Farwell’s 
dependence upon spiritual activity for 
physical quantity and quality. 

And then, too, is not Mr. Farwell speak- 
ing throughout the article of individuality 
as a universal and not at any time of per- 
sonality? Does he succeed in rendering 
the last part of the article consistent with 
the first? It would seem that the lofty 
sentiment of the article were not in keeping 
with the original subject. Mr. Farwell 
seems to have drawn inspiration by a re- 
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Betty Frank-Rueckert 


OPERA SCHOOL, Berlin W. 30, Speyerer Str. 22 
Celebrated Coloratura Singer 


(Two Seasons Metropolitan Opera of New York) 
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DR. CARL MUCK, ANGELO NEUMANN, a.o. 
After completion of study, first-class oper- 
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versal of the first proposition. He saw 
black and was inspired to write about 
white. He saw the physical and raised 
upon it the spiritual—but, true to these 
days of “pragmatism,” asked it to be a sen- 
suous spirituality. 

But perhaps Mr. Farwell had a keen 
purpose in treating his subject in such a 
manner; and if so he has done well. He 
has set us to thinking and we find that it 
is precisely that “personality,” so often 
seen on the stage and elsewhere, that gives 
many of us the disagreeable sense of “in- 
dividuality” behind it, and I hope that this 
article is only the beginning of a serious 
crusade against the ruthless display of cer- 
tain types of so-called “personalities,” 
which are only reflections of obnoxious 
“individualities.” The wonder is that the 
flaunting of so many unwelcome “person- 
alities” has not polluted more innocent “in- 
dividualities.” 

Mr. Farwell’s article is a subtle and well- 
timed one and I beg you to thank him for 
it for me. I only regret that he did not 
make man develop in the opposite direction 
—upward and beyond the flesh, not into it. 

CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM. 

New York, Feb. 9, 1912. 





As to the Orchestral Situation in San 
Francisco 


To the Editor of MustcaAt AMERICA: 

In your edition of February 3 you pub- 
lished an article headed “San Francisco 
Has an Orchestral War,” which is quite 
unfair to the music lovers of this com- 
munity. Because one critic choses to at- 
tack an artist and his work is no sign that 
he has a faction behind him. The critics 
of our five daily papers and other weeklies 
are all writing quite differently and find 
much to praise and admire in our leader, 
Mr. Henry Hadley. 

By far the very great majority of the 
guarantors, the season ticket holders, the 
general public and the members of the or- 
chestra are more than delighted with Mr. 
Hadley and his work. As “the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating” let me say 
that the houses at every concert are 
crowded and the season thus far has been 
an unprecedented success in every way. 

Of course there have been criticisms of 
both the choice of leader and of some 
of his work, but is this not the case no 
matter where an orchestra exists? When 
as great a man as Mahler came to New 
York was he not criticised and even 
abused? Remember the feeling in Chi- 
cago when Mr. Stock was chosen to occupy 
the position left vacant by the death of 
Theodore Thomas? When William Ger- 
icke returned to Boston it was the same. 
No matter who the Board of Governors 
of the San Francisco Orchestra had se- 
lected there would have been fault-finding 
and criticism from some source. 

There are no factions here, I assure you. 
Mr. Hadley has his admirers and_ his 
critics, and I assure you that the admirers 
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are in the great, the very great, majority. 
These who find fault, however, patronize 
the concerts liberally and the desire of the 
whole musical community is to establish 
our home orchestra on the best kind of 
solid and artistic basis. There is no di- 
vision of opinion to amount to anything 
and certainly not to factional war, as the 
article in your valued paper would seem to 
import. You have certainly been misin- 
formed. One disgruntled critic can in no 
way affect the life and success of the or- 
chestra or its conductor. 

In conclusion let me assure MusSICAL 
AMERICA that the Musical Association of 
San Francisco, which maintains the or- 
chestra, is more than satisfied with the 
artistic and financial results of our first 
season. It is a baby yet, this orchestra of 
ours, just a few months old, but, as they 
say’in the new boom towns, “Watch us 
grow!” Sincerely, 

Wit L. GrEENBAUM. 
Manager San Francisco 

Symphony Orchestra. 

Feb. 8, TQ12; 

{[Musicat AMERICA has carefully investi- 
gated the information upon which the 
article to which Mr. Greenbaum refers was 
based and finds no reason to retract the 
statements made ofiginally—Ed. Musica 
A MERICA.] 





Union of Word and Tone 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Thank you very much for the splendid 
article in your issue of February 10, in 
which some of my ideas about lieder sing- 
ing are expressed. I find, however, a short 
phrase which apparently involves a little 
misundertanding. This is: “Speaking is 
one thing and singing is another; and the 
two should not be combined.” The last 
part of this phrase is in direct opposition 
to my views. A song is the result of the 
most intimate union of word and tone, and 
neither of these two must be pushed to the 
foreground to the detriment cf the other. 
[ will be very glad if you will give a place 
to these thoughts in your columns. Very 
truly, ALEXANDER HEINEMANN. 





Vaudeville as a Field for Singers 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


In a recent number we read with great 
interest “The Vaudeville Uplift as it Af- 
fects Music,” by Robert Grau. 

Having some very excellent pupils, my 
husband would be pleased if you would 
kindly give us some information regard- 
ing the theaters that give trial perform- 
ances. We have pupils studying for the 
stage. So you can understand how we ap- 
preciated Mr. Grau’s article. My husband 
often wondered how he would get those 
pupils before the public. 

Your Musicat AMERICA is a great pleas- 


ure for us. It is always in the studio and 
greatly enjoyed by the pupils. 
Yours trulv, 
Mrs. L&on pe FONTEYNES. 
Lake Charles, La. 


{The best managers to consult in regard to 
placing your professional pupils are probably Klaw 
& Erlanger, New Amsterdam Theater, New York; 
Milton Aborn, Longacre Building, New York; 
William Hammerstein, Victoria Theater, New York, 
any Percy Williams, Colonial Theater, New York. 
These gentlemen may he able to make use of 
young singers of promise, provided that they meet 
the requirements. The Aborns produce opera in 
English and take their companies around the 
country, giving very excellent performances, Tlic 
other managers are chiefly concerned with vaude 
ville. —Ed. Mustcat AMERICA.] 





SAVAGE AS GLOBE-TROTTER 





Impresario on Way to Get “Madama 
Butterfly” Atmosphere in Japan 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 3.—Henry W. Savage 
was approached at a performance of the 
Grazi French Opera Company last night 
and made to disclose his reason for ap- 
pearing unheralded at this end of the coun- 


try. 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “I just thought 
I would drop in and see the stage of your 
auditorium with reference to mounting 
‘Everywoman’ on it, as I am thinking of 
sending that play Westward. Am I going 
round the world? Can’t tell just now; 
I am going to Japan first. I have in mind 
an opera along ‘Madama Butterfly’ lines, 
but without an American naval officer or 
a tourist or an adventuress or a Richard 
Harding Davis plot. 

“T have been having a pretty strenuous 
season of it and just now I concluded that 
I had earned a rest, so I am going to 
run over to Japan and see the local color 
for myself. Tim Frawley is going with 
me to keep off the ‘ongwee’ and the ‘heim- 
weh,’ etc. I am going to put in several 
weeks there, and if there does not come 
an imperative call from Boston I may come 
back around the corner—the other way 
round, you know.” 

Mr. Savage did a little sight-seeing while 
in Los Angeles, including among the sights 
Messrs. Pixley and Luders, who are work- 
ing at a new opera amid the vasty silences 
of Pasadena, and the ocean reaches of 


Long Beach were not «forgotten 
F. G. 





The Conductor’s Office 


A Normandy countrywoman recently 
went to a symphony concert at Rouen for 
the first time. “Well, how did you like the 
young conductor?” asked her town rela- 
tive. “Well, he seemed to me to know his 
business. Every time he looked around the 
stage and saw a man idle he shook: his 
stick at him and made him play.”—Musical 
Opinion. 
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Helen Allen Hunt in Two New 
Jersey Recitals 


LakEwoov, N. J., Feb. 12.—Mrs. Helen 
Allen Hunt, the mezzo-contralto, of Bos- 
ton, sang at the home of Mr. Roff here, 
last Friday, before one of the exclusive 
Winter subscription audiences, and 
charmed her hearers with the beauty of 
her voice and interpretation. Her program 
follows : 

“Madchen mit dem Roten Munchen,” “Es hat 
die Rose,” Franz; *‘Das Madchen Spricht,” ‘Bots- 
chaft,” Brahms; ‘Psyche,”’ Paladihle; “Il etait un 
Petit Oiseau,” Groolez; “Le Miroir,’’ Wolf-Fer 
rari; “Le Bonnet du Suzon,” Mathe; “Vive 
Amour,” Massenet; “O, thou Billowly Harvest- 
field,” Rachmaninoff; ‘‘Come Home, Beloved,” 
Luckstone; “Two Mother-Goose Melodies,’ Coo- 
lidge; “The Birth of Morn,” Leoni. 


Friday morning Mrs. Hunt sang at a 
concert before the East Orange (N. J.) 
Women’s Club, giving groups of French, 
German and English songs. She was 
warmly applauded, and added liberally to 
the printed program. The accompani- 
ments for both recitals were played in a 
musicianly manner by Mrs. William F. 
Nelson. ba 


Mrs. 





Edyth May Clover in New York Piano 
Recital 


Edyth May Clover appeared in a piano 
recital at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on February 15, with Hans Kronold, the 
‘cellist, as an able assistant. Miss Clover 
proved to be a pianist whose forte was the 
playing of selections which demanded 
facility of execution rather than poetic 
feeling. She was happiest in her presen- 
tation of the Rubinstein Valse Caprice and 
LLiszt’s Eighth Rhapsody. Mr. Kronold 
delighted the audience with his accus- 
tomed artistry in a variety of numbers, 
among them being “Les Adieux,”’ by Sara- 
sate; Popper’s “Spanish Carnival,” and 
"Gypsy Airs,” by Jerel. The ‘cellist scored 
especially with his singing tone in the 
“Elegie,” by Faure, and in the two old 
“Vienna” dances arranged by Kreisler, the 
valse being particularly pleasing. Joseph 
Apple, a tenor, appeared in two groups of 
“T Hear You 


songs, including Marshall’s ' 
Calling Me” and “The Dream,” by Rubin- 
stein. 





Boston MacDowell Club in Interesting 
Program 


3ostoN, Feb. 19—The MacDowell Club 
gave an interesting program on February 7 
which included the “Nordische Weisen,” 
Grieg, and “Berceuse,” Strube, by the Mac- 
Dowell Club String Orchestra, Frederick 
Mahn conductor; Prelude, “Clair de Lune” 
and “Poissons d’Or,” Debussv, Huyman 
Buitekan; song cycle, “The Morning of the 
Year,” Cadman, Mrs. Hills, Miss Ricker, 
Dr. Deacon, and Dr. Rice, Mme. Edith 
Noyes-Green, accompanist; and a group by 
Arthur Foote, Serenade, op. 25, played by 
the orchestra. The numbers were all de- 
lightfully performed and warmly ap- 
plauded. A. E. 





Louis Persinger Plays in Dresden 


DrespEN, Feb. 10.—Louis Persinger, the 
young violinist who will return to Amer- 
ica next season and Mme. Helene Staege- 
mann-Sigwart of the Dresden Opera gave 
a joint recital recently in the famous salon 
of the Baroness von Schippenbach in 
Dresden in honor of Princess Johann 
Georg of Saxony. 





The Munich Madrigal Society is to make 
i concert tour ot Italy. 


SINGS HER OWN SONGS 
OF CHILDHOOD THEMES 


Frieda Peycke, of Los Angeles, Intro- 
duces Unique Compositions in 
: Eastern Cities. 


“ML SIC touches every key of harmony 

and stirs all the hidden springs of 
sorrow and of joy. We love it for what 
it makes us forget and for what it makes 
us remember.” 

This is the motto which is appended to 
the programs presented by Frieda E. 
Peycke, whose original songs and “piano- 
logues” constitute a feature of the musical 





Frieda Peycke, Los Angeles Composer 
of Childhood Songs. 


activity of the Pacific Coast. It represents 
also Miss Peycke’s philosophy, as her de- 
lightfully human songs of child lore bear 
witness. 

This gifted musician, whose home is in 
Los Angeles, is visiting in the East just 
now, making propaganda for her composi- 
tions and appearing in recitals. 

A fortnight ago, while she was browsing 
around a music store in Philadelphia one 
of the officers of the Matinée Musical Club 
“ran across” and recognized her. Miss 


.Peycke was brought to an afternoon meet- 


ing of the club and, as a matter of courtesy, 
was asked to add an extra number to an 
already lengthy program. MHer “piano- 
logue” created a veritable sensation and 
the members of the club refused to dis- 
band until she had given a number of en- 
cores. 

While in the East Miss Peycke is select- 
ing music for the famous women’s chorus 
in Los Angeles, of which she is an officer. 

Among some of the songs of her own 
composition which have won laurels for her 
are: “A Streaming Sunbeam,” “One Little 


Weed,” “Lullaby,” “The Story of the 
Oyster and the Clam,” ‘Musical Dots for 
Tiny Tots,” “See Saw.” “Boom! Boom! 
300m!” “Little Ah Joy,” “Tick Tock,” 
“The Toy Maker,” “Toot! Toot!” “The 
Cuckoo,” “Smiles,” “California,” ‘There's 
a Dark Little Room in My Heart,” “Crocus 


‘The Boogy Boo,” “Baby’s Laugh- 
O. and V. E. spells ‘Luff’,” 


Time,” ‘ 


r”’ “When L. 


“The Lost Child,” “Things Have Changed 
an Awful Lot since Grandma was a Little 
Tot.” 


VIOLIN AND VOCAL RECITAL 





Efrem Zimbalist and Nevada Van Der 
Veer Delight New York Audience 


Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian violinist, 
and Nevada Van Der Veer, the contralto, 
were the artists in the fourth musicale of 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on February 
15. Mr. Zimbalist opened the program with 
the Vieuxtemps Ballade and Polonaise, in 
which he showed his usual virtuosity. The 
York-Bowen Suite in D Minor proved a 
grateful medium for the violinist’s talents. 

The artist’s playing of the “Preislied” 
and the Joachim arrangements of two 

jrahms “Hungarian” Dances called forth 
the Gavotte of Gossec as an encore. The 
familiar Zimbalist rendition of Cui’s 
“Orientale” and Hubay’s “Zephyr” made 
such a pleasing final number that the audi- 
ence remained seated until the young vio- 
linist played the “Liebesfreund” of Kreis- 
ler. 

In her first group Mme. Van Der Veer 
included Debussy’s “Romance,” along with 
a number of old songs in four languages, 
such as “Listen to the Voice of Love,” by 
Hook. The contralto’s delivery of Mary 
Turner Salter’s “Cry of Rachel” added 
another powerful reading to the list of per- 
formances of this work. Two of the Lan- 
don Ronald songs from his “Cycle of Life” 
and “Down in the Forest” and “Love, I 
Have Won You,” received an artistic pres- 
entation by Mme. Van Der Veer, as well 
as the same composer’s “A Little Winding 
Road.” For an encore the singer gave the 
Scotch ballad, “My Laddie.” 





Wilhelm Bachaus Plays Brilliantly in 
Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, Feb. 14.—Wilhelm Bachaus, 
admired as a soloist with the Thomas Or- 
chestra recently, appeared under the aus- 
pices of F. Wight Neumann last Sunday in 
the Studebaker Theater, attracting a good- 
sized audience, including many students, 
who were highly entertained by his tech- 
nical accomplishment, rather than by his 
selection of the program. Chicago has so 
much piano music that the tendency of 
visiting artists to give the conventional 
selections, ranging from Bach to Liszt, is 
rather resented of late. There was no dis 
senting from the opinion that Mr. Bachaus 
is a remarkable pianist and his technic is 
polished to a degree. He opened his pro- 
gram with Bach’s “Italian” Concerto, in 
which the beauty of tone and the brilliancy 
of his execution appeared to the very best 
advantage, making it the most notable 
number of the afternoon. The reading 
of the Beethoven “Apassionata” Sonata 
had standard value, but the Schumann 
“Carneval” revealed more poetry and was 
enthusiastically acclaimed. Mr. Bachaus 
further give six études by Chopin. The 
first, op. 10, C. Major, and the G Sharp 
Minor, op. 25, No. 6, stood apart for their 
clarity and the beautiful precision of their 
reading. C. E. N 


London Tribute to Hammerstein 


Concerning Oscar Hammerstein, the 
London Telegraph writes that “no man 
ever achieved so much here in so short a 
time, and his departure would undoubtedly 
mean a genuine and a grievous loss to Lon- 
don.” 


TWO SONG RECITALS OF 
INTEREST IN BUFFALO 


George Hamlin’s Interpretation of Ger- 
man “Lieder” Gives Pleasure—Fine 
Program by Von Warlich 


Feb. 12.—The severe weather 
of the last month has proved a trying or- 
deal for the singers who have been travel- 
ing from city to city. The Eames-Gogorza 
scheduled to take place on Feb- 
had to be postponed because of 
the indisposition of Eames, who was a vic- 
tim of laryngitis. Two other visiting art- 
Reinhold von Warlich and George 
Hamlin, gave their concerts, as announced, 
though neither, 
his best voice. 





BUFFALO, 


concert, 
ruary 6, 


ists, 


because of a cold, was in 


The von Warlich recital took place early 
this month. The first part of his program 
was devoted to German lieder, with the 
purpose of showing the development along 
these lines, from the fifteenth to the twen- 
tieth century. Among the older songs the 
following were of especial interest and 
were given by Mr. von Warlich with fine 
eftect: ; 
und Meiden,” from the Loc hheimer 


(1452), arranged by H. Reiman; 
from “Bicinia Gallica Vitebergae’”’ 


**Scheiden 
me iederbuch”’ 
Sommerlied,’ 


(1545), arr Bed by W. Tappert; “Mein G’miith 
ist mir os Nae Ifassler (1601); ‘‘KOdmm siisser 
fod,”” Rach; ‘‘Wiegenlied,”” Mozart, and “Die Ehre 
Gottes,”’ leaitiover. 

The second part of the program was 
devoted to the folk songs of England, Ire- 


land and Scotland. 


George Hamlin, an ever welcome visit- 


ing singer, gave a recital on February 8. 
The program numbers were in the main 
devoted to German lieder, to the singing 


and interpretation of which Mr. Hamlin 
brought to bear many splendid points of 
musicianship and a great display of tem 
peramental warmth, but he was at his best 
in the songs that called for simplicity of 
style. 

In a chat with Mr. Hamlin, after the re 
cital, he expressed himself as being highly 
gratified with his operatic experiences and 
said it was much easier to sing an opera 
performance than a song recital. It is to 
be hoped that he will not forsake the con 
cert stage, for we have few artists like 
him, and he has made a unique place for 
himself as a singer of songs. 

In local music circles the most interest- 
ing event has been the singing of some of 
the old fugue tunes dear to the hearts of 
our ancestors, by the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church, under the direction 
of William S. Waith, organist and choir- 
master. Old hymn tunes were given at a 
special service, which closed a series of 
celebrations in honor of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the church. 
Mr. Waith gave an interesting talk on the 
development of church music, which was 
both instructive and enjoyable. F,. H. H. 


Marie Rappold, of the 
itan Opera Company, was the chief attrac- 
tion at Emmy Thursby’s seventh Friday 
musicale in her studio in New York last 
week, Other singers who assisted in the 
interesting program were Martha Henry 
Timothy, Julie Cahill, Josephine Burrian 
and Henri La Bonté, the tenor. 


Mme. Metropol 





Hans Pfitzner is to be the next German 
guest conductor at the Augusteum in Rome. 
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MUCH PIANO MUSIC IN MUNICH 





Eisenberger Latest of Long List of Famous Artists to Appear in 
Recital—A Memorial to Mottl—Hearing for the Hugo Kaun 


Symphony 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sophien Strasse, 5 C, 
Munich, January 27, 1912. 


F Carlyle were alive he would be able to 
add a chapter to his “Heroes and Hero 


Worship” and call it “The Conductor as 
Hero.” The latest object of Munich's 
pbersonen-kultus was Felix Mottl. Though 


he died early last Summer it has only just 
occurred to some of his admirers here that 
steps should be taken to commemorate his 
achievements, in a manner worthy of his 
fame. Largely as the result of the ener- 
getic efforts of Felix von Kraus and Willy 
“Felix Mottl Memorial Fund” 
which, 
is to 


Krienitz, a 
has been organized, the object of 
like that of the Mahler “Stiftung,” 
assist talented students and musicians in 
need of pecuniary aid. A concert for its 
benefit was given a few days ago and a very 
large audience paid double prices to hear 
the ‘“Eroica” Symphony and a part of the 
last act of “Parsifal.” Dr. Muck came 
from Berlin to well as 
the singers, the orchestra and the chorus, 
gave his services free of charge, and Otto 
Baur managed the business end, also gratu- 


conduct. He, as 


itously. Consequently the fund benefited to 
the extent of ten thousand marks. An 
anonymous Mottl enthusiast donated the 


same sum and many smaller contributions 
have been received, so that the fund al- 
ready aggregates thirty thousand marks. 
x * x 
One of the pleasantest evenings spent by 
me since the beginning of the season was 


the recent concert of the chamber music 
organization calling itself the “Stuttgarter 
Vereinigung.” The program comprised 
trios by Beethoven and Brahms and a 
“sonata in the old style” for piano and 
violin by Max Reger. The latter proved a 
revelation, for while in form it was a 


re-creation of the classical spirit—the first 
movement might have been written by the 
great John Sebastian himself—its spon- 
taneity and freedom sounded eminently 
modern. The gentlemen from  Suabia, 
Messrs. Paur (piano), Wendling (violin) 
and Saal (’cello), are admirable artists. 
* * * 

To speak after the manner of Wall 
Street, Germany continues to be “short” of 
good singers and “long” of fine pianists. 
If the contrary were the case what a 
blessed land it would be, to be sure! Since 
September Gabrilowitsch, Bachaus, Fried- 
man, Lamont, Risler, Friedheim have 
among many others been heard, and Moriz 
Rosenthal is in sight. Liszt’s “Tragic” 
Sonata, for example, has been played some 
ten or twelve times. It also headed the 
list of Severin Ejisenberger, whose recital 
took place at the Bayerische Hof early in 
the week. His other numbers were Schu- 
mann’s C Major Fantasy and the “Pag- 
anini Variations’ of Brahms. I cannot re- 
member when the stupendous difficulties of 
the “Variations” have been overcome with 
such supreme ease or so entire an absence 
of effort. Here Mr. Ejisenberg’s artistry 
stood on a level with his virtuosity. 

The compositions of Hugo Kaun, who 
hails from Milwaukee, while frequently 
performed in other German cities, are not 
very familiar to Munchner audiences. Thus 
his C Minor Symphony was given here for 
the first time last Wednesday evening at 
the Popular Symphony Concert. To my 
great regret another concert-engagement 
prevented me from hearing it. Its recep- 
tion on the part of the audience was very 
favorable. From Arthur Hahn’s criticism 
in the Zeitung I translate as follows: “One 
became acquainted with a work which, in 
its way and almost in every one of its 
movements, engaged our interest, although 
the degree of interest varied in different 
parts. One need not regard its plan, struct- 
ure or general design as having been equally 
well carried out. Effective and fascinating 
passages are encountered in every part of 
the work. Also, to be sure, many lengthy 
episodes of less value and much which at a 
first hearing does not strike the sensibility 
of the musician as possessing real signifi- 
cance, apart from certain ‘program ideas,’ 
which perhaps determined the composer, 
but which, being unknown to the hearer, 


fail of proper recognition. The funda- 
mental character of the entire symphony 
is serious, often rather heavily so. And 
if Kaun does not succeed in telling us any- 
thing particularly new, or if he causes us 
to perceive the influence of familiar fore- 
runners or prototypes, he is not therefore 
lacking in individuality, characteristic tone- 
coloring and the successful depicting of 
moods.” 

A number of artists born in America or 
in England or in the latter empire’s colo- 
nies have complained to your correspondent 
of the prejudice which they assert exists 
against Anglo-Saxon performers and com- 
posers. In a recent letter | gave expres- 
sion to this* feeling, which of course en- 
gaged my sympathies. In the light of 
greater experience it seems to me that the 
complaint, so far as Munich is concerned, 
is unfounded. Within a fortnight, for ex- 
ample, a symphony by Hugo Kaun, a senata 
and a work of lighter calibre by Cyril Scott 
have been performed, and at the next sub- 
scription concert of the Koncertverein 
Ferdinand Lowe will bring out Elgar’s new 
symphony. I have not seen the name of 
MacDowell on any program here, but, 
neither are the works of that great com- 
poser heard very often even in his native 
land. As far as singers are concerned 
Maud Fay easily maintains her position 
alongside of Feinhals and Knote, and Ric- 
cardo Martin would be welcomed with open 
arms. A little prejudice probably exists, 
but genuine merit overcomes it as easily as 
the sun dissipates the mists of a Summer 
Jacques MAYER. 


morning. 

x *k * 
MunicH, Feb. 3.—Of living German 
poets, Richard Dehmel has always been 


particularly favored by contemporary song- 
writers. His verses, and especially his 
lyrics, however freighted they may be with 
thought, are so essentially musical as 
poetry that they make an irresistible appeal 
to be translated into tones. The “Evening 
with Dehmel,” as the entertainment which 
recently took place at the Bayerische Hof 
was described, possessed unusual interest, 
therefore, for students of literature as well 
as for lovers of music. The poet, himself, 
recited a number of his briefer poems, 
interspersed with the vocal interpretations 
of others by Thea von Marmontel. 
. *£ # 

Raoul Pugno was the soloist at the last 
subscription concert of the Konzertverein. 
He visits us once a year, and his graceful, 
delicate and gentle art, his genial person- 
ality and his sound musicianship never fail 
to receive ample appreciation. Especially 
is this so when he interprets Mozart, for 
which he is peculiarly fitted. But on this 
occasion he attempted Beethoven’s E Major 


Concerto, and, to put it concisely, it was 
Beethoven d@ Ja the Champs Elysees— 
Beethoven sans power, sans breadth, sans 


Nevertheless the audience ap- 
thus affording another 
example of that indiscriminate applause 
concerning which Arthur Judson has re- 
cently written so discerningly and so acute- 
ly. After all, concert audiences seem to be 
the same the world over. There was not, 
however, much enthusiasm for the novelty 
of the evening—Elgar’s Second Symphony 


grandeur. 
plauded him wildly, 


and the attitude of the audience toward 
the English composer’s work was shared 


by the critics, who agree in deploring its 
lack of spontaneity, the paucity of its 
melodic invention and its inordinate length. 
It had been very carefully rehearsed, and 
Mr. Léwe conducted it in a manner to 
warrant one in believing that he regarded 


it with great favor. 
* * * 
Italy, not to be outdone by Germany, 
also has its veteran prima-donna whose 


voice is a thing of the past, but whose art 
is still in pleasant evidence. Gemma Bel 
lincioni, the first singer of note to interpret 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo and the other com- 
posers of the veristic school, was greeted 


by a very numerous gathering 
gave a recital at the Vier Jahreszeiten a 
few evenings ago. As I had never heard 


pleasures of 
to conjure up 


the lady in her prime, the 
memory did not enable me 


recollections of former vocal glory. But 
her delivery of some operatic arias was 
potently dramatic, and the many students 


crowding the standing-room, undoubtedly 
derived a valuable lesson therefrom. 
Jacoues MAYER. 


when she 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK HOLDS 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 


Three Immense Audiences Crowd to 
Hear Her Recitals in One Week— 
Ellis Club’s Interesting Program 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 12.—With a score of 
songs, Mme. Schumann-Heink held 2,800 
people spellbound in the Auditorium last 
Tuesday. From the big dramatic number 
down to the delicate play of German child- 
ish humor her flawless delivery was in evi- 
dence. Her breath control and purity of 
tone again proved her one of the greatest 
artists of the day. 


For that portion of the audience whose 
limitation was English the artist offered 
four songs in our tongue and added as 
an encore her favorite, “Boot die Lort 
ees mintfull oof hees own,” from the “Eli- 
jah.” The group was introduced by Charles 
Edson’s song, “Mother Mine.” 

In the final number, an “Agnus Dei,” 
by Bizet, Mrs. Hoffmann, piano, Margel 
Gluck, violinist, and Arthur Alexander at 
the big organ, co-operated in a grand en- 
semble of accompaniment, over which the 
trumpet-like tones of the singer, rose in 
triumph, a thrilling unity of tone seldom 
heard. 

The second concert of Schumann-Heink 
was more of a test of her popularity in 
Los Angeles than the first, as there was 
no bargain-counter price list to attract an 
audience. The Auditorium again was filled 
with an attentive and delighted audience. 
Her greatest effects were made in Bran- 
gane’s aria from “Tristan und Isolde,” and 
in Mary Salter Turner’s “Cry of Rachel.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink met here a little 
sixteen-year piano prodigy, Sarah Suttle, 
of Chicago, who had played on the artist’s 
programs previously, and the great singer 
insisted that she play in the song inter- 
mission on this occasion. The girl’s num- 
bers were from Chopin, the B Flat Minor 
Scherzo, an Etude and a Nocturne, which 
were given with remarkable clarity and 
yrace for so young a player. 

The Saturday program again witnessed 
a crowded Auditorium, completing an 
achievement that possibly no other artist 
could duplicate in drawing three large au- 
diences in Los Angeles in one week. 

The Ellis Club concert was one of the 
most interesting this organization has given 
under Mr. Poulin. Seventy male singers, 
with an orchestra of thirty, formed an 
excellent ensemble. As to the chorus, the 
best that opera ever brings here is tame 
in comparison; as to orchestra, more re- 
hearsals would have left players and hear- 
ers less in doubt. 

Wagner’s “Pilgrim’s Chorus” and Vog- 
rich’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” were the 
staples of the first part. The latter, as sung 
by the club, was effectively given. Bruch’s 
“Frithjof” Cantata was given for the sec- 
ond or third time by the club. Its most 
interesting points are the massed choral 
and orchestral effects, though the solos 
were in capable hands of Mrs. Palliser and 
Mr. House. The former sang, also, a 
Romance by Tschaikowsky and Elizabeth's 
“Greeting,” from “Tannhauser.” But her 
best work was in the cantata solos, where 
the breadth of her tone showed good judg- 
ment in the choice of soloist. W. F. G. 





Jadlowker May Return to Metropolitan 
After 1913 


Owing to a clause in the contract be- 
tween Hermann Jadlowker, the tenor of the 
\letropolitan Opera House, and the Royal 
)pera of Berlin, which permits the singer 
to cancel three years of the agreement after 
913, it is possible that he will again be 
ieard at the Metropolitan. Mr. Jadlowker 
lade this fact known this week to Mr. 
atti-Casazza and intimated that if the 
letropolitan should care to have him in 
le company he would be willing to return. 





Law Suit Against Russian Cantor 


Suit for $20,000 was brought against Ger- 
on Sirota, the Russian cantor, in New 
ork, on February 17, by Mrs. Golda Si- 
ita, his sister-in-law. Mrs. Sirota alleges 
hat the singer urged his brother to leave 
er, and that, after Gerson Sirota’s arrival 
1 America, her husband deserted her be- 
ause of the singer’s influence. Gerson 
irota denies the charge. 








SCHUMANN-HEINK “HAPPIEST WOMAN IN THE WORLD” 




















Mme. Schumann-Heink Motoring Through Los Angeles Parks 


OS ANGELES, Feb. 5.—‘“My children 
and my art are my soul and heart,” 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink poetically told 
the reporter here yesterday. She is in Los 
Angeles under contract to L. E. Behymer 
for three recitals this week, which means 
the overflowing of the auditorium three 
times, there being no more _ popular 
singer on the long Behymer list than 
Schumann-Heink. 


“Disagreeable things that we cannot 


avoid come at times to disturb us all”—she 
has been so disturbed recently—‘but I be- 
lieve I am the happiest woman in the 
world, in spite of them. I love with all my 
heart and soul to sing and I will keep on 
singing until my throat fails me, but when 
I feel that I can no longer maintain the 
standard I have tried to live up to—then 
I will sing only to my children; they may 
enjoy me even when I am old. 

“It pleases me immensely to please my 
audiences. If I could not look into their 
faces and see that I was giving them pleas- 
ure and maybe lifting them into something 
better, I would be sad, yes, sad indeed. 
And I like to think that the people that 
listen to me are my friends—friends that 
I may perhaps never see again, but at least 
they have a friendly feeling toward me 


whether I am happy or in sorrow, whether 
I have joy or pain.” 

Two sons of Mme. Schumann-Heink are 
with her here, Hans and Ferdinand. Hans 
is en route to San Diego, where his mother 
purchased an orange grove some years ago 
and where he will learn horticulture, pos- 
sibly looking toward the time when his 
mother will retire from the stage and 
make her home there. She has a married 
daughter and son in Germany and a son in 
New York studying music. The two 
youngest children are in the East. 

“TI believe that there is a great growth 
in music all over the country,” said the 
great singer, “and it seems to me a good 
deal of it must come from the excellent 
service of the talking machine, which 
enables people continually to hear in their 
own homes the music that comparatively 
few can hear in the concert room. The 
people are continually demanding better 
things and better singers. And I believe 
that, far from hurting the concert business, 
the mechanical song producers are creating 
a great interest in the actual concerts. 
Many people come to hear me sing because 
they have heard the records of my voice 
on the machines. That is one reason why 
I believe it is well for the artist to sing 
for the machine records—he is doing even 
a better work for the people generally 
than he is doing for himself.” 








Activities in Music 
Schools of New York 











Carl Faelten at Granberry School 


The recital of the Granberry Piano 
School at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York, on February 16, developed a 
surprise in the presence of Carl Faelten, 
whose system of Fundamental Piano In- 
struction is being followed in the school. 
Mr. Faelten had arrived but an hour before 
from Boston. When called to the platform 
by Mr. Granberry, the noted piano peda- 
gog gave a short talk to the students, ex- 
pressing his gratification at the progress 
made by his “grandchildren,” as he called 
them. 

Two of the most advanced pupils of the 
Granberry School appeared on the program 
in Valeda Frank, who gave a sympathetic 
performance of the Beethoven Sonata in A 
Minor, with Alice Ives Jones, violinist, and 
Charlotte Spooner, who displayed a facile 
technic in Raff’s “Ode au Printemps,” the 
orchestral parts being played on a second 
piano by Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer. 

Elinor Whitney and Letitia Schipper 
showed their skill in transposition in play- 
ing various numbers in any key requested 
by the audience. Elsie Allen Moir showed 
unusual talent in a Mozart Rondo, and 
further exhibitions of ability were given by 
William Minrath, Fay Foskett, Diederika 
Millard, Helen Jalkut and Edith M. Blauth. 


Mr. Faelten also heard the Brooklyn re- 
cital of the school on the next afternoon 
with a well-played program by Marion 
Barlow, Alfred Blake Smith, Edwin Porter 
Brereton, Grace Lisle, Frances MacDon- 
ald, Gretchen soerum, Helen Cutting, 
Janet Emmanuel, Alice Sttrcke, Helen 
Metcalfe, Richard Van Etten, Olga Ferrer, 
Gladys Underwood, Thelma Luzzi, Dorothy 
Macdonald, Malvina Halkett, Mary Hester, 
and Lillie Marie Meurer. 

* * x 


Virgil School Pupils in Recital 


Another well played program was heard 
at the Virgil Piano School recently. Gwen- 
dolen Rees received well-earned applause 
for her fine performance of the Chopin 
Scherzo. Lucille Oliver played the Oleson 
Serenade with much feeling, and Edna 
Pickett greatly pleased with her interpreta 
tion of the Scottish Legende. Following 
was the program: 


Nocturne, Scrabine, Sydney Parham; Fantasie 
D Minor, Mozart, Helen Vredenberg; ‘‘Scottish 
Legend,’”” H. H. Beech, Edna Pickett; [fourth 
Mazurka, Godard, Thelma Ries; Prelude No. 1, 
C Major, Chopin, William Avery; “Spring Night,” 
Schumann-Liszt, May Hancox; Dragon Flies, 
Bartlett, Gwendolen Rees; “Evening Harmonies,” 
Pachulski, Edith Woelfler; ‘‘Persian Song,’ Bur- 
meister, Lilles Bacon; Serenade, Oleson, Staccato 
Etude, Rubinstein, Lucille Oliver; Jallade G 
Minor, Chopin, Edith Woelfler; Mazurka, De 
bussy, Modeste Ximena; Sonata, op. 101, Beet 
hoven, Warner Hakins; Scherzo C Minor, 
Chopin, Gwendolen Rees. 


The London County Council has affixed 
a tablet to the house in London occupied 
by Balfe, the composer of “The Bohemian 
Girl,’ from 1861 to 1864. 


PITTSBURGH’S HOPES OF 
ORCHESTRA AGAIN FADE 


Committee Decides That Time is Not 
Ripe for Raising Funds to Endow 
Permanent Organization 


PirtsBuRGH, Feb. 22.—‘You might as 
well try to chop down the Court House 
tower as to attempt to organize and endow 
a permanent orchestra in Pittsburgh at this 
time,” said A. M. Imbrie, chairman of the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra Association in dis- 
cussing the orchestral situation. 

“We hope to be able in the near future, 
probably in another year, to secure suffi- 
cient money to give the music lovers of 
this city a permanent orchestra. All we 
can do now is to give them a taste for 
good music. After looking over the sit- 
uation I really do not believe that this is 
the proper time to try to collect a fund.” 

It was officially announced a few weeks 
ago that the Pittsburgh Orchestra Asso- 
ciation would endeavor to perfect plans to 
bring about a condition that would ulti- 
mately assure a permanent orchestra for 
the city. This appears for the present, 
however, out of the question. The asso- 
ciation does not intend to relinquish its 
efforts to give this ‘city an orchestra, but 
it looks as if nothing will be done until 
conditions warrant the raisino of the pro- 
posed $500,000 to put the orchestra on a 
permanent basis. 





Piano Music by Electricity in 1863 


The following news item culled by The 
Musician from a London paper of nearly 
fifty years ago is interesting reading, now 
that inventive genius has given us the 
talking machine, the mechanical player 
with electricity as a medium, the telhar- 
monium, etc: 

New YorkK.—An American, C. P. Hach- 
enberg, who, to judge by his name, ts of 
German extraction, makes the following 
announcement: “I have determined, by 
means of eelctricity, to supply every house 
with music, just as it is supplied with gas 
and water by means of pipes. About the 
middle of the town I erect the central sta- 
tion, the music manufactory. It will in- 
clude a piano as the machine, and a first 
rate pianist to work it. Every one who 
subscribes will be provided with a piano. 
very such piano is connected by electric 
wires with the central piano, so that when 
my distinguished pianist plays the over 
ture to Don Juan, with the utmost vir- 
tuosity and the deepest feeling, all the 
pianos connected with the central one will 
perform the overture at the same time 
and in the same manner. If the demand 
is large I will have the playing go on day 
and night. It is only necessary to put on 
a metal stopper, and the melodies will con- 
tinue to flow in uninterrupted joyousness.” 


Damrosch Orchestra on Tour 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch conductor, is on tour, 
making its annual Mid-Winter journey to 
the principal cities in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral States, with Chicago and St. Louis 
marking the western limits of the trip and 
Baltimore its southern edge. Gertrude 
Rennyson is traveling with the orchestra 
as soloist, and the programs have been 
arranged to bring forward what has proven 
most worth while among the new music 
played in New York, together with a 
standard list of classics. On February 25 
the orchestra will return to play in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, while the 
next New York concerts will take place on 
Friday and Sunday afternoons, March 1 
and 3. 





Afternoon of Folk Songs 


An afternoon of national folk songs and 
Southern stories was given at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, on February 13, by Ma- 
bel L. Sturgis and Nancy Barbee. Miss 
Sturgis made an attractive picture as she 
played her own accompaniments and sang 
the varied types of song in a mellow voice. 
In addition to her groups of English, 
Scotch and Irish folk songs she introduced 
a plaintive negro melody, “There’s a Little 
Wheel Turning in My Heart.” Her final 
group was made up of songs from five dif- 
ferent European countries. Miss Barbee 
told a number of Southern stories, which 
highly amused the audience. 
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MENDELSSOHN CHOIR’S HOME FESTIVAL 


Memorable Week’s Performances in Toronto, with Thomas Orchestra 


Assisting—Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘“‘New Life ”’ 


Leading Features 


ORONTO, Feb. 17.—The series of con- 
certs of the Mendelssohn Choir, of 
Toronto, last week assumed a special in- 
terest in view of the forthcoming trials 
before the critical audiences of New York 
and Boston. Under the direction of the 
founder, Dr. A. S. Vogt, programs were 
arranged with the double object of retain- 
ing some of the numbers made popular 
through the concerts of the last thirteen 
years, and launching out upon such supreme 
novelties as Wolf-Ferrari’s “The New 
Life,” upon which the choir and leader ex- 
pended great effort and exhaustive study 
in the six months of rehearsal. 

The participation of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, in full strength, though 
the five events from Monday to Thurs- 
day evening, with a Thursday orchestral 
matinée, resulted in a duplication of last 
year’s success—to such an extent, indeed, 
that henceforth the Mendelssohn Choir and 
the Thomas Orchestra will be linked in all 
future public performances. Patronage was 
limited only by the 23,000 total seats for 
sale, and parties from all parts of Ontario 
with several hundred individual choirmas- 
ters from the United States concentrated 
their musical attentions upon this city to 
an extent never before experienced. 

The impression left by the initial concert 

was that in it the choir approached its 
noblest work. Among the compositions 
of a spiritual, noble and exalted character 
the Litti “Crucifixus,” the Bach “Sanctus” 
and Gounod’s Motet (Psalm 137) attracted 
most attention. The tone balances and the 
tone itself, in solidity, in dynamic grada- 
tion and in subdued pasages were inef- 
fable in their pure, grand, organ fullness 
and sonority. The “Sanctus” enthralled 
like a seraphic hymn, the basses and tenors 
contrasting with the sopranos and _ altos 
as a deep, ominous background against a 
bright ethereal light. In this number the 
female voices showed scarcely the same 
solidity and security of intonation as in 
previous years. Like the “Crucifixus,” the 


and Verdi “ Requiem” 


singing of Gounod’s Motet “By Babylon’s 
Wave” was wholly satisfying. Here were 
heard every quality and degree of tone, 
used masterfully to express first the utter 
woe of expatriated Hebrews, then the vis- 
ion of happier days in the homeland; 
and, finally, the heartening of their souls 
to vengeance and freedom. 

It is not necessary to signalize in more 
than a phrase the brilliant, bold, military- 
spirited singing of Elgar’s “Caractacus,” 
the lovely ravishment of Elgar’s “Lullaby” 
for chorus and orchestra, and the ringing 
resonances in the chorale, “Awake,” etc., 
from Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger.” In 
these the singing had a purity of tone and 
a beauty of expression quite inimitable. 

But Dr. Vogt’s tonal palette had many 
pigments, which he mixed that evening 
in all the lovelier tints of tone coloring. 
The chorus for. men’s voices, “Night Witch- 
ery” (Von Stortch), was, as its name sug- 
gested, pure bewitching of the ear and 
imagination. The contrasts in shading, the 
exquisite phrasing and expression, melting 
into the vague sense of whispering voices, 
ended in utter sensuousness in the con- 
cluding phrase, “Dreaming sweetly through 
the night.” Other numbers of this first 
concert were Bullard’s “The Nottingham 
Hunt,” a glorious chorus for men’s voices; 
a choral setting to “Annie Laurie,” and 
3rockway’s “Matin Song,” for double 
choir. 

The second evening held as its choicest 
gem the much-heralded Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“The New Life,” based on “La Vita 
Nuova” of Dante. It is impossible to de- 
scribe in detail all the lovelier phases of 
the music, both choral and in the orchestral 
accompaniment. But a few special points 
must be remarked, with some compliments 
for the soloists and accompanists. The 
prologue gave the point of view. Florence 
Hinkle, soprano, who represented Beatrice, 
or the visitant of the heavenly love, an- 
nounced her presence and its meaning with 
utmost tonal sweetness. Clarence White- 
hill, baritone, as the poet, Dante, beholding 
the ideal of his heart, expressed his won- 
dering love and devotion with masculine 
sonority and nobly expressive phrasing. 
And throughout in every solo Mr. White- 
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breath control is faultless. 


Signor Alessandre Bonci MME, DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744.48 Broadway, New York 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 


New York, 1910. 





Matond 2 feorsy 


Signora Delia M. Valeri 





hill was more than merely a _ vocalist— 
always a true artist. Then followed the 
Ballata, engaging the children’s choir and 
sopranos in delightful measure, leading to 
the orchestral interlude, “Dance of the 
Angels,” in which three harps, the piano 
and the violins played pizzicatto, the kettle- 
drums sounding intermittently but weirdly 
—all combining to make a new music— 
unique and entrancing, so much so that the 
audience sat hushed in surprise at hearing 
such ethereal and novel effects produced 
by means so simple. 

The third evening was notable for the 
repetition of last year's impressive novelty, 
Verdi’s “Manzoni” Requiem. The audience 
was most moved by the music of the 
“Recordare,” sung by Miss Hinkle and 
Christine Miller, mezzo-soprano. The ex- 
quisite melodic beauty of their songs en- 
gaged the senses much like the song of 
two larks. It was the same in the “Agnus 
Dei.” George Hamlin, tenor, gave an elo- 
quent delineation of the “Hostias et pre- 
ces. 

On Thursday afternoon an orchestral 
matinée engaged the Thomas Orchestra 
and Josef Lhévinne, the young Russian 
pianist. In itself the program looked for- 
midable, but there was enough melodic 
beauty in the orchestral compositions, 
enough brilliant technic displayed by Mr. 
Lhévinne in the Liszt Concerto, E Flat 
Major, No. 1, and more than enough of 
sparkling pianism in his two encores to 
make the whole program stimulating and 
humanly appealing. In the highly intel- 
lectual D Major Symphony of Brahms Mr. 
Stock kept the melodic outline of the 
themes clear and finished. Of course the 
“Tannhauser” Overture,. as always, was 
superbly and movingly played by this great 
orchestra. 

The series of concerts cost about $25,- 
000, the expenses practically equaling the 
receipts. Rosson BLACK. 





Five-foot Tenor’s Romantic Rise to 


Fame 


MiLan, Feb. 1.—Italy has another “sec- 
ond Caruso.” He is Bernardo De Muro, 
who is singing the leading tenor réle in 
Mascagni’s “Isabeau” at La Scala. He 
really has a remarkable voice, his main 
handicap being one of physique; he is only 
five feet tall. De Muro comes from a 
peasant family and has had a romantic 
rise to success. Three years ago he was 
a common gamekeeper in Sardinia. It is 
said there is some chance of his going to 
America, for representatives of the Metro- 
politan heard him sing at his second per- 
formance in “Isabeau” on January 22 and 
expressed themselves as much impressed. 





George Hamlin Re-Engaged To Sing In 
“Natoma” 


Andreas Dippel, director of the Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Grand Opera Company, has 
secured George Hamlin to sing the leading 
tenor part in Victor Herbert’s opera “Nat- 
oma’ in Philadelphia. Mr. Hamlin sang 
that role in all performances of “Natoma” 
given during the ten weeks’ season in Chi- 
cago, and although he has since been filling 
concert engagements throughout the coun- 
try Mr. Dippel arranged to have him sing 
the part in St. Paul and Pittsburg and 
later.in Philadelphia. 





American Composers Figure Largely in 
Boston Chromatic Club Concert 





Boston, Feb. 109. 
gave a delightful recital on February 13 
before an appreciative audience. The pro- 
gram included compositions by American 
composers, including a trio for Piano, 
Violin and ’Cello, by W. P. P. Longfel- 
low, played by Mrs. Colpit, Mrs. Suther- 
land and Miss Moorhouse; “The Villa of 
Dreams,” Mabel Daniels, who accompanied 
George E. Hill, the tenor. Another group 
of Miss Daniels’s songs, entitled “Lonely 


‘Miss Dearborn and Mme. Noyes. 


Lies My Way,” “Starlight, ” “Tn the Dark” 
and “Daybreak,” were delightfully sung 
by Mrs. Crowley, accompanied by: Miss 
Daniels. Miss Lapham played numbers by 
Bach, Beethoven, Iljinsky, Debussy and 
Chopin in an artistic manner. The final 
number of the program was the Concerto 
in D Minor, No. 2, MacDowell, played by 
These 
programs are of great interest to the 
members. of the club and their as ea 





A French-Canadian baritone named Guy 
de Feuvre, who has been studying for the 
grand opera stage in Florence, is now sing- 
ing at the Tivoli in London. 











NIKISCH 


and the 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Programs for the concerts in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Monday and Wednesday April 8 and 10. 


Monday Night, fort 8 





Overture, ‘‘Leonora No. 3...... Beethoven 
Symphony in C Minor, No : Pewee Brahms 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,’’ 
Tschaikowsky 
Overture, ‘‘Tannhauser’’........... Wagner 
Wednesday Night, April 10 
Overture, ‘‘E gmont”’ o0st R008 bon Beethoven 
Symphony No. 6, ‘‘The Pathetique,’’ 
Tschaikowsky 


Prelude and Liebestod, ‘Tristan and 


”)§ «(46 06+bpe8 66 b00.d 2409604 Wagner 
Waldweben, ‘‘Siegfried’’..........0. Wagner 
Overture, ‘‘Meistersinger’’.......... Wagner 


The officia)] piano of the London Symphony 
Orchestra is the Steinway. 


NEW YORK Prices: Parquet $3.50 
Dress Circle $2.50 Balcony $1.50 
Boxes: ist or 2nd tier, $40.00 
SYMPHONY HALL, Boston, Tuesday, 
Evening, April 9; METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE, Phila., April 11 


Presented by 


Mr. Warren R. Fales Mr. Howard Pew 
of Providence and of New York 











MME. 


Osborn Hannah 


having been re-engaged for the 
entire season with the 


Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


will be available for a limited number of Concerts, 
Recitals and Oratorio engagements until 


Jume i, 1912 


Application may be made care of the Chicag: 
Grand Opera Co. , Chicago,or direct, Graham Court, 
116th St. and 7th Ave., New York City. 
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Cosmopolitan School of Music and Dramatic Art 


VICTOR HEINZE, President 
New Phone Nos. 4868 


FALL TERM NOW IN PROGRESS. 


DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registre” 


& 4869 Harrison. Address Registrar, 9th Floor, Auditorium Bidg., Chicac? 


Students may register at any time 











THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 


BOOKLETS 





Granberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 





METHOD LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 


INTERPRETATION LECTURE-RECITALS 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK } 








LILLA ORMOND 








Soprano 


In Song Recitals, October to April, assisted b 
Misc Green, Accompanist. Engaged by th 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for 3 appear 
ances. Aliso engaged for the Maine Festiva! 
October 13th and 17th. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
St. James Bidg., 1133 Groadway, New Yor 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 








Much Expected of Granichstaedten’s ‘‘The Rose Maid’”’—A New 
Operetta for Emma Trentini—Lee Shubert Buys Rights for a 
New Leo Fall Production 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








ALTIMORE is to have the first per- 
formance in America of the new 
opera, “The Rose Maid,” with its Viennese 
composer, Bruno Granichstaedten, direct- 
ing the orchestra, and Adrienne Augarde, 
the English prima donna in the title role, 
on Monday night. 

Werba & Luescher, who gave us the 
“Spring Maid,” secured this European suc- 
cess more than a year ago and believe that 
the time is now propitious for launching 
another of those tuneful operettas which 
has set the whole world to humming and 
whistling its swinging music. 

“The Rose Maid,” known in Europe as 
“Bub oder Madel,” is one of the most suc- 
cessful light operas produced in years, and 
has had long and profitable runs in all 
the principal continental cities. Its music 
is already well known in this country, as 
the principal airs have been featured by 
all the big theater and café orchestras for 
many months. 

The American production is described as 
having a more elaborate setting than the 
average light opera and requires a com- 
pany of nearly one hundred, including a 
particularly large orchestra, which will be 
under the direction of Max Bendix, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The composer is one of the first to visit 
America of that coterie of Viennese mu- 
sicians who have furnished the world with 
a large percentage of the light opera suc- 
cesses of the past decade. He has two new 
operas now running in Vienna. 

Werba & Luescher have great faith in 
the new production, and have given it one 
of the best casts selected for any one pro- 
duction this season. The leading male role 


will be sung by J. Humbird Duffey, the 
concert tenor, who will make his light 
opera début in this production. 
fe 
NNA BUSSERT, who was heard in 
New York a few weeks ago in one of 
the principal roles in “The Rose of Pana- 
ma,” was not recognized as the promising 
young singer who a few years ago was 
booked in concert through the offices of 
Haensel & Jones. Miss Bussert left the 
concert stage to appear in the title role of 
“The Merry Widow,” a pronounced success. 
She followed this by appearing as prima 
donna in “The Gay Hussars,” and after re- 
peating her former success, John Cort, 
owner of “The Rose of Panama,” secured 
her for the latter company, with which she 
has remained during the entire road tour, 
the New York engagement and in Chicago. 
2 <4 
MMA TRENTINI, who is starring this 
season in Victor Herbert's light opera, 
“Naughty Marietta,” under the direction of 
Arthur Hammerstein, will be seen in a 
new operetta next year, Mr. Hammerstein 
having signed a contract last week with 
Otto Hauerbach to write the book and 
lyrics. Mr. Hauerbach is well known as 
the author of “The Three Twins,” 
“Madame Sherry” and “Dr. De Luxe,” the 
music of all of which was written by the 
late Karl Hoschna. The composer for the 
new work has not yet been selected, but 
it is reported that a well-known American 
has been asked to supply the musical set- 
ting. The new operetta will have its pré- 
mier at Syracuse, N. Y., on October 7 next. 
* * * 
L £° FALL’S latest operetta, “Lieber 
Augustine,” is already a popular suc- 


cess throughout Germany and the critics 
are lavish in their praise of the work of 
the talented composer, who has given the 
musical world the charming melodies found 
in “The Girl in the Train,” “The Dollar 
Princess” and “The Jolly Peasant.” 





Adrienne Augarde, Prima Donna of 
“The Rose Maid,” Which Will 
Be Produced Next Week 


The new piece is said to be a great im- 
provement musically on his lighter works 
and the score is being compared favorably 
with that of Johann Strauss, Suppé and 
Richard Genée. 

The plot of “Lieber Augustine” is as 
follows: Bogumu, the extravagant Regent 
of Thessaly, is so deeply in debt that only 
the marriage of his niece, Helene, to a 
wealthy husband, Prince Nicola, can save 
him from bankrupcy. Helene, over whom 
the uncle wields much influence, finally 
agrees. Prince Nicola is in love with 
Helene’s foster sister, Anna, and /lelene 
on her side entertains a liking for Anna’s 
fiancée, the piano teacher, Augustine, who 
gives the title to the operetta. The royal 
wedding is to take place at an old castle 
which the regent has sold to a convent to 
use as a liqueur distillery. All arrange- 
ments are made, the Regent, Anna’s father, 
who is a servant at court, and the convent 
porter spend the evening together at the 
distillery testing the various brands of 
liqueurs and consequently all become talka- 
tive and many old memories and confi- 
dences are exchanged, and it comes out 
that Helene and Anna were changed at 
birth. The secret becomes known, Anna 
and the Princess Helene are put in their 
right position and the operetta ends most 
happily. While there is nothing new in 
this plot, it is arranged cleverly and the 
music is charming. 

Lee Shubert, the American manager. who 
returned from Europe this week has se- 
cured the American rights and will make 
the New York presentation of the piece 
early next Fall. 
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SOPRANO 
Berlin Management: HERMANN WOLFF, Flotwell str. I. 
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SOPHIE BARNARD, the prima donna, 
who has been singing the title réle in 
“The Red Widow” at the Astor Theater, 
will leave this company at the close of the 
engagement this week and after a brief 
tour in vaudeville will begin preparations 
for her own starring tour next season in a 
new comic opera that is now being written 
for her. 
* * * 

serTHE PINK LADY” had its Chicago 

premiére on Sunday night last at 
the Colonial Theater. The record-breaking 
New York run of this operetta, as well as 
its big success in Boston, preceded ‘the 
Chicago presentation and much interest 
has been displayed over the advent in Chi- 
cago. The production will undoubtedly 
finish the season out at the Colonial. 

In the cast are Cecil Cunningham, Wal- 
lace McCutcheon, Harold J. Rehill, Jane 
Grover, William Clifton, Louis Pallay and 
Henry Wallace. A, L. Erlanger, who has 
been superintending the rehearsals, wit- 
nessed the opening performance. 

x * x 
A! the Criterion Theater, where Louis 
Mann is appearing in “Elevating a 
Husband,” a novelty is being introduced in 
the shape of a special musical program 
rendered between the acts by the Ludwig 
Marum Quartet. Modest Altschuler, direc- 
tor of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
plays the ’cello and his brother, Jacob 
Altschuler, plays the viola. 
. * *s 
KLAW & ERLANGER’S latest musical 
production, “The Man from Cook’s,” 
was presented for the first time in America 
on Tuesday night of last week in Balti- 
more, where it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The book and lyrics are by Henry 
Blossom, while Raymond Hubbell, com- 
poser of “Fantana,” “Mexicana” and other 
light operas, has supplied the score. 

The play is founded on a French farce 
by Maurice Ordonneau and reveals a plot 
which while not particularly original, is 
at least clever and amusing. A wealthy 
young prince is the guest at a_ banquet 
given in a restaurant formerly occupied by 
a Cook’s agency. The restaurant has been 
but recently opened and the Cook signs 
have not been removed. The young woman 
to whom the prince is engaged enters the 
place mistaking it for a ticket booking 
office. Without knowing the identity of 
the prince, whom she considers a Cook 
agent, she implores him to arrange a tour 
that will keep her out of reach of the 
obnoxious prince, whom she is to meet 
that week for the first time. They go to 
Italy, the girl learns to love the man she 
has known only as a guide and the play 
ends to the satisfaction of all parties, as 
all light operas should. 

Gustav Bergman, who has been singing 
in grand opera in Vienna, sings the role 
of the prince, and Stella Hoban is cast 
as the American girl. Other members of 
the cast are Leslie Kenyon, Ralph White- 
land, Flavia Arcaro, Eleanor Pendleton, 
Marion Murray and a chorus of sixty. At 
the conclusion of the Baltimore engagement 
the operetta goes to Boston for a short 
run, after which it will be seen in New 
Y ork, 

* * * 

‘6 QR ARON TRENCK,” the new Viennese 

light opera, which F. C, Whitney is 
presenting in this country, closed an en- 
gagement in Boston last week and went into 
rehearsal preparatory to an extended run 
at the New York Casino, following 
“Sumurun” at that theater on March It. 

Mr. Whitney has been negotiating for a 
New York opening for the opera for some 
time, and while a number of theaters were 
offered him, he held out for the Casino, 
believing that the piece could best be pre- 
sented there. 

“Baron Trenck” is genuine comic opera; 
there is no trace of musical comedy in 
either book or score and the many “spe- 
cialties” with which light opera managers 
are wont to enliven their productions are 
conspicuous by their absence. In fact, the 
entire atmosphere of the original produc- 
tion, as presented in Vienna and Liepsic, 
is retained. 

Fritz Sturmfels, the tenor who created 
the title role in the original production, has 
been secured for the American presenta- 
tion, and although he has learned English 
in something less than two months, his 
characterization of the dashing Baron is 
said to be exceptionally good. Blanche 
Duffield, who once toured as soloist with 
Sousa’s band, and was later with the Aborn 
opera forces, sings the role of Lydia and 
brings to the light opera stage a voice well 
trained and charming in its freshness. 

The engagement of the operetta at the 
Casino will be indefinite, the length of time 
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governed entirely by the amount of patron- 
age. 
* * * 
NEW Japanese operetta, bearing the 
unpronouncable name of “Fryiganma,” 
is to have its first presentation this week 
in one of the nearby cities prior to a New 
York engagement. The piece is by Edwin 
Krows, with music by Walter L. Rosen- 
berg, and the production is being made by 
George Choos. The company will be 
headed by Ada Mitchell, formerly of the 
“Japanese Honeymoon.” 
e -F2 


T HE death of George Fuller Golden at 

his home in Los Angeles on Saturday 
removed from American theatricals one 
of its best-known figures, a character uni- 
versally loved and respected, cast a gloom 
over the entire amusement world. 

Mr. Golden was born in a small town in 
Michigan and has been prominently identi- 
fied with the theatrical profession in all 
its branches since childhood. Five years 
ago tuberculosis forced him to retire from 
the stage and for the past two years he 
lived in Los Angeles, but his health was 
too greatly shattered to permit his re- 
covery. Now that he is gone no confidence 
is broken in telling a hitherto unpublished 
story concerning the liberality and charity 
of George M. Cohan, the composer, actor 
and theatrical manager. 

At the time Mr. Golden’s health forced 
him to retire from the stage he was or- 
dered to Saranac Lake in the hope that 
the Adirondack climate would strengthen 
his lungs, but the disease was too deeply 
seated and after nearly two years’ residence 
in the mountains he was told that a cure 
was impossible and his_.only salvation lay 
in a trip to California. 

At the time his funds were nearlv ex- 
hausted and he was at a loss as to how to 
obtain the necessary means until some one 
suggested that he write a book on the- 
atrical matters and sell a few pages of 
advertising to defray the expenses of pub- 
lication. 

The suggestion was immediately accepted 
and Mr. Golden came to New York to 
present the plan to some of his friends in 
the theatrical profession. One of the first 
he called on was the firm of Cohan & 
Harris, and at the office found Mr. Cohan, 
to whom he explained what he hoped to 
do and ended with asking for a page ad- 
vertisement of the Cohan & Harris at- 
tractions. 

“What will it cost?” asked Mr. Cohan. 

“One hundred dollars,” replied Mr. Gol- 
den, “and | will give you a good position 
in the book.” 

“Well,” drawled the young manager in 
his peculiar nasal voice, “we are a young 
firm and I guess a half-page will be about 
all we can afford just now.” 

Mr. Golden thanked him and prepared 
to leave, but just as he reached the door 
Mr. Cohan called him back and _ said: 
“You may need some money to get started 
with, so I might as well give you our check 
at once.” 

He went into the inner office and re- 
turned in a few minutes with a sealed 
envelope which he handed Golden and said, 
“Go around to the rest of the managers, 
but don’t open this until you get back to 
Saranac.” 

Mr. Golden left the* office and walked 
out on Broadway with the envelope in his 
hand. He put it in his pocket and walked 
a block and then the temptation became 
too strong. He stepped into a doorway, 
tore open the envelope and looked at the 
check. It was for $10,000! And with this 
money he was able to leave immediately 
for Los Angeles, where he lived until his 
death. 

This is but one of the many charities of 
this young manager, the greater part of 
which are unknown to even his intimates. 

. «& ¢ 
J W. BLALOCK and J. W. Mack, two 

* capitalists, who have recently returned 
from abroad, have embarked in the the- 
atrical business and will for their first 
offering present a new light opera by Ned 
Nye and Anatole Friedland. The pro- 
duction will have its premiére at Plainfield 
on March 4, with Mr. Nye in the title 
role. 

* + * 


HE Shubert production of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s light opera, “Pinafore,” 
which played a successful engagement at 
the Casino last Spring, continues to attract 
record-breaking audiences throughout the 
entire country. May Wicks is now singing 
the part of Josephine, the twelfth young 
woman to essay the role since Louise Gun- 
ning left the production to take up her 
starring tour in “The Balkan Princess.” 





Third American | Tournee 
SEASON 


Booked Solid Until March, 1912 
Management: - ~ - 
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ERWIN KECK 


23 Steele Block, Denver, Colorado 
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MISS GERHARDT WITH 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


Soloist Particularly Successful in 
Wolf Songs—A Novelty 
by Enesco 


Bureau of Musical America, 

No. 120 Boylston Street, 

Boston, February 18, 1912. 
At the symphony concerts of the week 

Elena Gerhardt was soloist, and En- 

esco’s Roumanian Rhapsody in A Major 
was played for the first time here. The 
other orchestral pieces were the Strauss 
“Death and Transfiguration” and Mozart’s 
G Minor Symphony, in inverse order; Miss 
Gerhardt sang the scena, “My Strength is 
Spent,” from Goetz’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” and songs by Wolf with orches- 
tral accompaniment; “Der Freund,” “Ver- 
borgenheit,” “Er Ist’s.” 

With some of us it takes many hearings 
to grasp the wealth of dramatic feeling that 
underlies the Hellenic beauty of the G 
Minor Symphony, especially in the opening 
movement. It does not require so many 
hearings of “Death and Transfiguration” to 
perceive that with all the sincerity and in- 
tensity of the music, and the great human 
appeal which will make it the most popular 
of all Strauss’s orchestral pieces for a few 
more years to come, it is as a matter of fact 
far from the expression of the matured 
Strauss, the man of “Till Eulenspiegel,” 
“Zarathustra,” “Don Quixote,” and is based 
chiefly on the orchestral idioms of Wagner 
and Liszt. The work will live a while 
longer, and then it will be old-fashioned. 
Our grandsons will mock the stick-in-the- 
muds who still find things to worship in 
the good old battle horse. Yet what elo- 
quent music it is, from the heart to the 
heart, carrying a message that ennobles the 
bearer and the receiver far above them- 
selves. : 

Miss Gerhardt sang the songs of Wolf 
with remarkable art. No songs are more 
simple and beautiful. It was interesting to 
hear the scena of Goetz’s music thoroughly 








‘AS a result of my work with Robert 
Hosea the past year I count him amon 
the great masters of singing in the worl 


to-day."—FRANK CROXTON. 
ROBERT HOSEA °°? Ft Avenue 


NEW YORK 
“The greatest ‘ Elijah’ in America.’ 


GWILYM MILES 


Baritone 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Tuesdays and Fridays 








KING CLARK " says:—One of the best 
equipped teachers of singing who has ever 
left my studio is 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor 
Opera Comique, Berlin 


Vocal Studio: 28 West 63d Street, New York 





RICCARDO MARTIN, DR. HOLBROOK 
CURTIS and DR. W. H. DUDLEY 
recommend 


FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN 


as a Teacher of Voice 
Brooklyn: 75 Willow St. New York: 131 E. 34th St. 
Address either Studio by letter for appointments. 





ACCOMPANIST FOR 
DAVID BISPHAM 


HARRY M. GILBERT 


Composer-Pianist 
Address c. 0. LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 





EMMA K. 


DENISON 


Teacher of Singing. 
Recitals of Songs for 
Children. 


74 W. 92d St., N. Y. 
Phone 9605-J River. 








LECTURE RECITALS 


American Programs 
Classic Programs 
Children’s Programs 


CHARLES C. WASHBURN 


W. L. RADCLIFFE, Star Bldg., Washington 





German in its essence, and music that re- 
veals Katharine, true to the conception of 
the dramatist, as more gentle than she 
seemed. This old music, too, Miss Ger- 
hardt made very appealing to her auditors. 
She was recalled repeatedly. The Rou- 
manian Rhapsody brought an enlivening 
conclusion. The piece is worth hearing just 
once. Unfortunately, I heard it twice! It 
is not one of Enesco’s more mature works. 
The piece should be in demand on the “Pop” 
programs in the Summertime, but it does 
not compare well, for instance, with Henry 
F. Gilbert’s imaginative treatment of folk 
music in his “Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes,” and we prefer to remember En- 
esco, a most gifted and accomplished com- 
poser, by his orchestral suite heard earlier 
in the season, 

On the evening of the 15th in Steinert 
Hall, Kurt Fisher, pianist of the faculty 
of the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, and Alwin Schroeder, the veteran ’cel- 
list of the Boston Symphony, played to- 
gether. The principal composition of the 
evening was a ’cello sonata by Rachmani- 
noff showing Rachmaninoff at his best as a 
composer of chamber music. The slow 
movement made an especially favorable im- 
pression. Mr. Fisher, an unusually well- 
equipped musician, played Schubert’s lovely 
impromptu in G Major, Beethoven’s C 
Minor Variations, Liszt’s Sonnata del Pe- 
trarca, Ravel’s “Jeu d’Eau” and Siloti’s ar- 
rangement of Rubinstein’s Caucasian Dance, 
“Lesginka,” a work calculated to tax the 
virtuosity of the performer to the utmost. 
Mr. Fisher played these pieces with taste 
and musicianship. Mr. Schroeder played a 
Prelude, Courante, Sarabande and Gigue 
from a Bach suite, Fauré’s “Elegie,” Hol- 
ter’s “Bagatelle” and Cossmann’s Taran- 
tella, with his old-time ripeness and finish 
of style. There was an audience which in- 
cluded a number of the leading musicians 
of the city, among them Max Fiedler. 

On Monday evening, the 12th, the Longy 
Club gave its final concert this season in 
Boston, playing, with its usual finish, music 


by D’Indy, Raff and Enesco. O. D. 





Pleasing Program at Mrs. Bell-Ranske’s 
Reception 


Mrs. Bell-Ranske gave a reception on 
February 12, in her studios, in New York, 
with Alexander Heinemann, the German 
lieder singer, as the guest of honor. The 
program consisted of compositions by 
Louis Hintze, Rubinstein, Massenet, Hen- 
schel and Clutsam, opening with a Polo- 
naise by Mr. Hintze, played by the com- 
poser himself and Miss Vojacek. Mrs. 
Bell-Ranske sang “Liebchen Geige” and 
“Fruhling lasst seine Blaues Band,” by 
Hintze; the “Elegie” of Massenet; Hen- 
schel’s “Spring,” and Clutsam’s “Curly- 
Headed Baby,” and showed herself well 
schooled in the art of interpretation. Mar- 
garet Baithe played on the piano the Stac- 
cato Etude of Rubinstein with much feel- 
ing and technic, and Avery Belvor, the 
baritone, sang Hintze’s “Bachelor’s Beg- 
gar” and “All the World” with such charm 
and finish that he was obliged to repeat 
them. 





Harpist Wins Applause at “Chansons 
en Crinoline” Concert 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, was one 
of the artists in the recital of “Chansons 
en Crinoline” at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, on February 8, with Maggie Teyte 
and Edmond Clément. In MHasselman’s 
“Priére” and the “Pattuglia Spagnuola” by 
Tedeschi, Mrs. David won much applause 
for her artistry. She also contributed ef- 
fective accompaniments to various songs 
by Miss Teyte and Mr. Clément. 

The recent engagements of this artist 
included appearances at the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, New York, before the Vassar Club, at 
Newark, N. J., with the Treble Clef Club, 
appearances at the West End College 
Church, New York, and the Lafayette Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, and 
concerts at New Haven, Conn., and New- 


ark, N. J. 





To Manage Mannes Sonata Recitals 


_ Clara and David Mannes, whose delight- 
ful sonata recitals at the Belasco Theater 
in New York this season and in many of 
the important cities of the East and Middle 
West have made them so popular, will in 
future be under the direct and exclusive 
alana of Haensel and Jones of New 
ork. 
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BONCI AND KUBELIK 
IN JOINT RECITAL 


Tenor and Violinist Set Boston 
Aquiver—Weingartner’s 
Orchestral Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, February 18, 1912. 


ONE of the largest audiences that ever 

gathered in Symphony Hall, number- 
ing nearly 3,000, assembled this afternoon 
when Alessandro Bonci and Jan Kubelik 
appeared jointly in recital. About two 
hundred persons were accommodated on 
the platform, and all those that could 
squeeze into the aisles stood on their feet 
from 3.30 to nearly 6 o’clock, while the 
artists added encore after encore to the 
program. Before the concert commenced 
a sign was put outside the box window 
that every available ticket of any descrip- 
tion had been sold. It has been several 
seasons since Mr. Kubelik has been heard 


in Boston, while Mr. Bonci has appeared 
here more recently. 

Mr. Kubelik played the first movement 
of Tschaikowsky’s D Major Violin Con- 
certo, the air for the G string and a Ga- 
votte of Bach, Saint Saéns’s Havanaise, 
Hubay’s Czardas, the Dvorak Humoresque, 
and Paganini’s “Campanella.” Mr. Bonci 
sang the following songs: “Il Pensier,” 
Haydn; “O del mio dolce ardor,” Gluck; 
“Vittoria, Vittoria,” Carissimi; “At Dawn- 
ing,” Cadman; “At Parting,” Rogers; “I 
Love You So,” De Koven—trite enough 
songs, the last group, but dignified by Mr. 
Bonci’s masterly vocalization and his beau- 
tiful English diction. 

Mr. Bonci sang the old songs of Haydn, 
Gluck and Carissimi as only a tenor who is 
master of all that has to do with his art 
may hope to sing them. The “Vittoria,” in 
which Carissimi expresses the simulated 
triumph of an unfortunate lover, ill-treated 





by his mistress, at being rid of his bonds, 


was delivered with a finish of style and a 
purity of taste which left absolutely nothing 
to be desired. Gluck’s air had a greater 
dignity and breadth, in consonance with its 
character. “II pensier” was simply charm- 
ing. Mr. Bonci has kept his place in the 
very front rank of the great singers of to- 
day. He was in excellent voice, very much 
pleased with his reception, and generous 
with his encores. Finally he sang “La 
donna e mobile,” to the vast pleasure of the 
great audience. 

This same audience grew so enthusiastic 
when Mr. Kubelik began to play that it 
applauded between his solo entrances while 
the orchestra was going at the tuttis “lick- 
etty-split.” Long since Mr. Kubelik had es- 
tablished himself as a remarkable virtuoso, 
and later as a thoughtful and serious musi- 
cian. He played with a fine objectivity, 
with the obvious intention of withdrawing 
his own personality, so far as possible, for 
the better exhibition of the thought of the 
composer, and his artistic attitude found 
prompt appreciation. The first movement 
of the big concerto was played with impec- 
cable skill, and with an unusual feeling for 
its structure and proportions. Mr. Kube- 
lik played the air and gavotte of Bach as 
well as anything on the program. The 
pieces are now well suited to his style. The 
other pieces were offered in the name of 
virtuosity of frank sensuous appeal. In 
all of them the performances of the violin- 
ist aroused the most enthusiastic applause. 

The largest Sunday night audience in the 
history of the Boston Opera House assem- 
bled this evening, when Felix Weingartner 
conducted an orchestral concert after a 
lapse of nearly five years in this city. 
Jacques Urlus, the German tenor, who has 
met with complete success here as. Tristan, 
and Lucile Marcel were soloists of the occa- 
sion. The orchestral pieces were the over- 
ture to “Tannhauser” and Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. Mr. Urlus sang Lohen- 
grin’s Narrative, Brahms’s “Wie bist du 
meine Ko6nigin,” Strauss’s “Traum durch 
die Dammerung,” and Schumann’s 
“Der Hidalgo.” He _ sang the narrative 
from “Lohengrin” with exemplary bril- 
liance and authority. His singing of 
the Strauss song was one of the great- 
est moments of the evening, and he 
was equally successful with the graceful 
and charming song of the romanticist, 
Robert Schumann. It proved necessary to 
repeat the Strauss song. Mr. Urlus could 
have sung a great deal more, and still the 
audiences would have been unsatisfied. 





Miss Marcel sang the airs “Porgi Amor,” 
from “The Marriage of Figaro,” and “Ach 
ich Fuehl’s,” from “The Magic Flute,” 
Berlioz’s exquisite song, “L’ile Inconnu,” 
Schubert’s “Serenade” and three songs by 
Mr. Weingartner, “Freuhlingsgespenster,” 
“Du bist ein Kind,” “Unter Sternen.” Miss 
Marcel was heard with most pleasure in the 
first of the songs of Mozart, in the song of 
Berlioz, in the last two of the Wein- 
gartner songs. Her voice is so rich and 
full that it is a little heavy, and she herself 
is heard to best advantage in opera, where 
there is a large and brigatly colored orches- 
tra to carry along the singer, and enforce 
the effect of her voice. 

The Mozart excerpts were beautifully 
sung with care and with great beauty of 
tone. “L’ile Inconnu” was given an atmos- 
phere which had been lacking in the other 
songs. Owing partly, perhaps, to Mr. 
Weingartner’s careful coaching, the singer 
interpreted his songs with especial care and 
security, watching the conductor like a cat 
the mouse. The songs have not in them- 
selves very much originality. They are, 
however, well orchestrated and are written 
unusually well for the voice, by an instru- 
mentalist. The last song, “Unter Sternen,” 
was repeated by generat acclaim, and the 
conductor and singer, with clasped hands, 
acknowledged the applause again and again. 

Mr. Weingartner’s reading of the Fifth 
Symphony, as it should have been, was 
direct, simple, unpretentious to a degree, 
and yet exceedingly strong and logical, and 
testimony to the conductor’s love of the 
work. The leader made no attempt to “in- 
dividualize” or do anything else with the 
symphony than the composer intended. 

Ou1n Downes. 





Playing of Wilhelm Bachaus Delights 
Louisville 


LouIsvILLE, Feb. 12.—Wilhelm Bachaus, 
the pianist, appeared to a small but de- 
lighted audience on Wednesday of last 
week. Beginning his program with the 
Brahms G Minor Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2, 
Mr. Bachaus gave the note of fine dignity 
and sobriety which the remainder of his 
playing so ably maintained. The other 
numbers given were Scarlatti’s G Major 
Allegro and the F Major Scherzo; Bee- 
thoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata; Chopin’s 
G Minor and E Flat Preludes, A Flat 
Waltz, Berceuse, Etudes No. 5 and 9, and 
the Ballade in A Flat; the Scuhbert-Liszt 
“Soiree de Vienne”; MacDowell’s Concert 
Study in F Sharp; Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” 
No. 3, and the Paganini-Liszt ‘“Campa- 
nella,” with a Smetana “Bohemian Dance” 
as an encore. Mr. Bachaus did not, at any 
time, sacrifice musical quality for amazing 
dynamic effects, and he is an artist whom 
music lovers can hardly afford to miss 
hearing. H. P. 





Testimony in Caruso Breach of Promise 
Suit is Finished 


MiLan, Feb. 18.—A hundred or more let- 
ters, written by Caruso to Elisa Ganelli, the 
Milanese shop girl, were read in court here 
in the breach of promise suit brought by 
the young woman against the tenor. The 
hearing of the testimony was brought to a 
close to-day, but the decision of the court 
will not be handed down for a month at 
least. Caruso’s defense of the suit was 
that it was merely a blackmailing scheme. 
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NEW OPERA. HAS A PRIVATE HEARING 


Ernest T. Carter’s ‘“‘The Blond 
Donna’”’ Presented with Soloists, 
Chorus and Orchestra 


pe eNest T. CARTER, the American 

composer, chose an original method of 
presenting his new comic opera, “The 
Blond Donna,” to the producing managers 
of New York by giving selections from 
the opera in concert form at the Century 
Theater on February 6. The soloists were 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Betty Ohls, so- 
prano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Donald 


Chalmers, bass; Perry Averill, baritone, and 
the Criterion Male Quartet. In addition 
Mr. Carter had the services of a mixed 
chorus of forty and an orchestra of thirty, 
under his own direction. 

The story of the opera concerns the up- 
rising of the Mission Indians at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., in 1824. The various char- 
acters were enumerated on the program, 
and between the musical numbers enough of 
the action was indicated to give some idea 
of the spirit of the story. 

Mr. Carter had sent out many invitations 
and the big theater was filled with an audi- 
ence whose discriminating applause gave an 
indication as to which of the numbers would 
be especially popular with the public. 
Among the songs thus singled out were the 
patter quartet, “What Distinguished Visi- 
tors,” the love theme, “Then Love Be the 
Star That Shall Guide Me;” a bolero, “Ah, 
Yes, I Know,” a Gipsy Dance, the duet, 














Ernest T. Carter, of the 


Composer 
Romantic Opera, “The Blond Donna.” 


“The Bugle Sounds Its Last Good-night,” 
with an effective bugle solo off stage, and 
the most popular of all, a Hornpipe with 
characteristic solos given to the oboe and 
bassoon, which was repeated at the general 
demand. 

Among other results this private re- 
hearsal developed a strong candidate for the 
tenor role of Marinus in Lambert Murphy, 
who gave a splendid performance of the 
music allotted to ‘him. 








MOST PHENOMENAL OF MUSICAL MEMORIES / 





[Max Smith in New York Press] 


|? is difficult for the layman to grasp what 

memorizing a full orchestral score and 
conducting it without ocular assistance 
means. To the average unsophisticated ob- 
server the act of waving a baton over a 
body of musicians, all reading their parts 
from music, seems quite simple, and ref- 
erence to the huge volume lying open on 
the desk almost superfluous. He realizes, 
perhaps, how strong an influence the con- 


ductor exerts by force of personality, mag- _ 


netism, emotional impulse, rhythmical en- 
ergy on the players who watch his beat. In 
following the movements and gestures of 
the man in charge he may be conscious 
himself of a masterful will, may fall, like 
the members of the orchestra, under the 
sway of these communicative signals. But 
without having some idea of the modern 
orchestral score, with all its intricacies; 
without understanding that every note, 
every rhythm, every tempo, every metrical 
modification, every tonal value, every pause, 
every accent must be firmly imbedded in 
the conductor’s mind who wishes to be 
perfectly independent of the printed pages ; 
without appreciating that the musical pilot 
who felies on his memory must recollect 
precisely just how every sound is distrib- 
uted among the instruments, no one can 
have a faint conception of Toscaninis mar- 
velous powers. Uninitiated operagoers may 
go into raptures over the man who draws 
such inspiring results from orchestra and 
singers; but the initiated musician, aware 
of the difficulties surmounted, stands be- 
wildered, dumbfounded. 

Provided an orchestra is thoroughly 
drilled in its work, to be sure, a conductor 
may manage without score, even if he can- 
not boast of such a memory as Toscanini 
has. He need only avoid drastic signals 
in order to protect himself from obvious 
mistakes, and give all his attention to keep- 
ing his forces intact. There are cases, in- 
deed, where men quite unskilled in reading 
partitur, have achieved success on the con- 
ductor’s platform by dint of much rehears- 
ing, calculated not only to make the musi- 
cians as independent as possible of the con- 
ductor’s baton, but to instruct the leader 
through his receptive ear what he could 
not discover for himself on the musical 
page. In Toscanini’s first season in New 
York, when he had to spend more time 
on an orchestra unaccustomed to his ways 
than he does now, accusations, nursed by 
malice, were brought against him of fol- 
lowing such questionable methods, the in- 
timation being that he compelled the opera 
company to spend large sums of money for 
orchestral rehearsals which he needed only 
as an aid to his memory. Yet all the time 
Gustav Mahler, who conducted from score 
habitually, held rehearsals even more fre- 
quently. Such imputations, of course, were 
easily disproved by incontestable facts. 
The singers soon discovered that Toscanini 


knew all of their parts, words and all, far 
better than they themselves. Frequently 
he pointed out errors which had never been 
called to their attention before. The men 
in the orchestra, too, recognized promptly 
what at first they could hardly believe: 
that the memory of their Italian conductor 
was wellnigh infallible, that nothing, how- 
ever insignificant it might seem to them, 
escaped his sensitive ear. 

* * * 

“T could never understand Toscanini’s 
amazing memory,’ said Ermanno Wolf- 
Ferrari, composer of “Le Donne Curiose,” 
the other day, “until I realized that it was 
a faculty entirely natural to him. It seems 
strange, somehow, to think that he knows 
my opera absolutely by heart, when I my- 
self don’t.” 

‘+ «s 

A remarkable illustration of Toscanini’s 
genius which may have escaped many per- 
sons was offered during one week recently. 
On Monday evening he conducted “The 
Girl of the Golden West” from memory, 
on Wednesday evening “Tristan und 
Isolde,” on Thursday evening “Orfeo ed 
Euridice,” on Friday evening “Le Donne 
Curiose.” And almost every day, in the 
morning or early in the afternoon, he re- 
hearsed “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” also from 
memory. Now there are 338 pages in the 
vocal score of Puccini’s opera, 1,025 
crowded pages in the minitature score of 
“Tristan,” 196 pages in Doerfel’s edition 
of the “Orfeo” partitur, 217 pages in the 
vocal score of “Le Donne Curiose” and 
572 pages in the miniature orchestral 
score of Dukas’s opera. That gives an 
idea of what Toscanini holds in his mind. 
His repertory this season has also included 
so far “Armide,”’ “Gioconda,” “Tosca,” 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Aida”—ten ope- 
ras altogether—and will soon embrace “Die 
Meistersinger von Nuernberg.” Doubtless, 
too, Toscanini could be called on at short 
notice to conduct “Germania,” “La Bo- 


héme,” “Otello,” “Falstaff,” “Cristoforo 
Colombo,” “L’Amico Fritz,” “Don Gio- 
vanni,’ “Carmen,” or any opera of Wag- 


ners “Ring,” and I am convinced that 
there is hardly a work in the current list of 
operas which he has not already pigeon- 
holed in his phenomenal mind. 





In the Metropolitan Opera Lobby 
[From the New York Sun] 


“It isn’t the size of the crowd, though 
that is unique. It’s because six times a 
week, all through the season, you can 
stand right where I’m standing now and 
see more curious and interesting types 
of men and women than you could find 
twice in succession in any other indoor 
place in the country. This is the literal 
truth. I’ve stood here and seen a prince 
go by and not far behind him a man who 
was evidently a hod carrier for his shoes 
were still covered with mortar. This cor- 
ridor, if it were a little hotter, would be 
a sure enough melting pot. You'll see 
bankers and bakers here, captains of 
finance and of police. Why, I know an 


Irish policeman—he wasn’t even a captain 
—who hasn’t missed a performance of the 
‘Nibelungen Ring’ for more than seven 
years.” 


LEHIGH VALLEY TO HAVE 
A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Charles M. Schwab Ambitious to Create 
Organization That Will Equal 
Best Orchestras in America 





ALLENTOWN, Pa., Fel. 18.—As »reviously 
told in MusicaL America, Charles M. 
Schwab, the iron master, will establish an 
orchestra in the Lehign Valley that will 
be one of the best organizations of its kind 
in the country. Mr. Schwab’s plans were 
made definitely known during the concerts 
given last week by the Lehigh Valley Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in Bethlehem and Allen- 
town, 

The Lehigh Valley Symphony Orchestra 
is an amateur organization made up of some 
of the best musicians of the surrounding 
country, and Mr. Schwab’s connection with 
this orchestra has influenced him greatly 
in his determination to create a_ really 
worth-while professional organization. Mr. 
Schwab is also concerned in the revival of 
the famous Bach Choir of Bethlehem, and 
established the Bethlehem Steel Company 
Band. 

It is intended that the Lehigh Valley 
Symphony Orchestra shall equal the New 
York Symphony, the Thomas Orchestra, the 
3oston and Philadelphia orchestras, and if 
plans materialize a conductor will be 
brought from Europe, as well as many 
players, altnough it 1s expected that many 
of the musicians will be found in America. 

Mr. Schwab has estimated that the an- 
nual cost for the maintenance of the orches- 
tra will run from $85,000 to $100,000, with 
an income from concert tours, etc., of per- 
haps $25,000. Of the deficit, he will back 
the orchestra to the total of $50,000, 





SAUER’S SUCCESS SECRETS 


Confidence, Personality and Right Equip- 
ment the Requisites, Says Pianist 


“To what do you think musical artists 
owe their great success?” asked Ward 
Stephens of Emil Sauer, the pianist, in an 
interview published in The Musician. 

“I think one must have absolute con- 
fidence in himself,” was the reply. “It is 
impossible to win an audience unless you 
have this self-assurance. I have always 
had a thorough appreciation of this. I 
never play a composition publicly until | 
feel that I have mastered it absolutely, and 
as a young student I never attempted more 
than I could finish. 

“Another thing is quite necessary to a 
successful artist, and that is a pleasing 
personality. See what Paderewski’s per- 
sonality accomplished for him. His long, 
curly blond locks and a kind of melan- 
choly atmosphere that he alwavs sur- 
rounded himself with was just what the 
hero worshippers were looking for. It 
meant dollars to Paderewski. On the 
other hand, look at Josef Hofmann, to my 
mind the greatest pianist in the world to- 
day, but one who lacks sympathetic per- 
sonality. It is much harder for the public 
to see the real artist under a short cropped 
head of hair. I might say that if Hof- 
mann had long, flowing locks he would be 
worshipped by your American public, but 
Hofmann has no sympathy for such senti- 
mentality. 

“Thirdly, one must have a fine musical 
equipment, for without this of course one 
cannot be an artist. So in answer to your 
question, briefly I would say three things 
are absolutely necessary to be a successful 
artist: a belief in one’s self, a fine musical 
equipment, and a pleasing personality.” 


Nina Dimitrieff Sued by Manager 


Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, has 
been sued for breach of contract by Julius 
EK. Francke, who has been her manager in 
this country. Mr. Francke asserts that 
Miss Dimitrieff was to appear under his 
management, following her tour as soloist 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, but 
that for some reason she declined to make 
the various appearances which he had ar- 
ranged, resulting in a loss to him from ad- 
vertising, etc. 





The Shakespearian Club, of Portland, 
Ore., gave an entertainment recently the 
interesting feature of which was the sing- 
ing of Laura Shay, a twelve-year-old miss, 
who sang the “Fairies’ Lullaby,” by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, in such a manner as to 
call for an insistent encore, to which she 
responded with Tosti’s “Serenata,” play- 
ing her own accompaniment. Myrtle 
Thomason gave a splendid delivery of “Lo, 
Hear the Gentle Lark,” by Bishop. Her 
clear, sweet, coloratura soprano voice was 


delightful. 





A CHICAGO PIANO 
TEACHER AND THREE 
FAVORITE PUPILS 























Edna Gunnar Peterson (center) and Her 
Pupils, Florence, Frances and 
Harriet Lowden 


Cuicaco, Feb. 17.—This picture shows 
Kdna Gunnar Peterson with a group of 
her pupils, children of the Hon. Frank O. 
Lowden. The photograph was taken last 
week at the famous Sinnissippi Farm, near 
Oregon, Ill. Mr. and Mrs. Lowden en- 
tertained there at their country place, 
which is one of the most extensive and 
beautiful in Illinois, and their daughters, 
Florence, Frances and Harriet, provided a 
musical program for the guests. The 
opening part was presented by Florence 
Lowden and embraced a Bach Prelude and 
Bourrée. Miss Harriet played Eschmann 
Dumur’s Prelude and Haydn’s Rondo, and 
Miss Frances gave Schwalm’s “Slumber 
Song.” Lowe’s “Bohemian Dance” and 
“Russian Hymn” were given by Florence 
and Harriet, who afterwards presented 
Haydn’s “Romanze,” Mozart’s “Turkischer 
March” and “Champagner Aria.” Lillian 
Rogers, of Chicago, gave a Mozart’s Men- 
uett and Kirchner’s “Album Leaf.” The final 
group, given by Miss Florence, comprised 
selections by Beethoven and _ Schubert. 
\fter the regular program Miss Peterson, 
teacher of the youthful pianists, played a 
series of modern commnsitions brilliantly. 

Last Sunday Miss Peterson gave a re- 
cital at the residence of Mrs. Geo. M. 
Pullman, Prairie avenue, this city. Early 
in March she is to give a recital under 
distinguished auspices in Milwaukee, her 
most important appearance since her con- 
cert here as soloist with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. jj 2 





Marie Sundelius’s Recitals 


3oston, Feb. 19.—Mrs. Marie Sunde- 
lius, the soprano, sang delightfully at a 
concert given by the Strube Orchestra 
Club at Newburyport on February 9. Mrs. 
Sundelius has a clear, sweet voice and gives 
artistic interpretations of her songs. She 
was soloist in Gaul’s “Holy City,” sung by 
the Taunton Choral Union on January 23; 
sang at a recital given at the home of Mrs. 
Fitz on January 29, and was heard in three 
groups of songs at a concert in Water- 
bury, Conn., by the German Concordia 
Men’s Singing Chorus on February 4. 
Mrs. Sundelius will appear at Dartmouth 
College on February 29 before the Milton 
Educational Society on March 12 and at 
the Apollo Club concert on April 9. 

A. E. 


Avis Bliven Charbonnel and Frederick 
Blair in Fitchburg Recital 


ircuspurc, Mass., Feb. 19.—A joint re- 
cital was given this evening by Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel, pianist, and Frederick Blair, 
‘cellist, of Boston, before a most appre- 
ciative audience. Mme. Charbonnel is one 
of the leading concert pianists in this sec- 
tion of the country, and Mr. Blair also 
ranks high as a player and teacher. J. 
Albert Baumgartner was the accompanist. 
All of the numbers were given a musi- 
cianly reading, and the artists were warmly 
applauded. This was the last of a series 
of recitals under the direction of Milton 
S. Rose. A. E. 








The American String Quartet will make 
its first public appearance in Montreal on 
April 20, under the direction of L. M. 
Ruben. The quartet will be assisted by 
Frederick Gunther, baritone, from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. F. H. Blair 
will preside at the piano. The personnel 
includes Gertrude Marshall, first violin; 
Evelyn Street, second violin; Edith Jewell, 
viola; and Susan Lord Brandegee, ’cello. 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS OWN OPERA AGAIN 





Cold Reception for “Quo Vadis?” with Which Season Reopened, 
but “The Jewels of the Madonna” Stirs Profound Admiration 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19.—The return of 
the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company 
from the West and the renewal of the 
season at the Metropolitan on Monday 
evening was, naturally, the musical event 
of the past week, though it must be con- 
fessed that most of the interest, so far 
as company and performance were con- 
cerned, was reserved for Wednesday even- 
ing, when Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the 
Madonna” had its first local presentation. 
“Quo Vadis” for the first night of the 
return engagement did not prove a happy 
selection, for, while society was out in full 
force and the auditorium presented a bril- 
liant appearance, the Nougués opera won 
even less approbation than when it was 
given its initial performance here last sea- 
son. The production is gorgeous, but on 
Monday evening the scenery was late in 
arriving, so that the entre-act waits were 
annoyingly long, while the second act— 
with the “Burning of Rome” tableau—one 
of the most elaborate of the production, 
was omitted entirely. The arena scene 
again proved a wonderful spectacle, one 
of the most massive and gorgeous, in fact, 
ever seen here in any grand opera pro- 
duction. 

Among the many singers in the cast, 
the chief honors were easily captured by 
Alice Zeppilli, who took the part of Eunice, 


sung last season by Lillian Grenville. Clar- 
ence Whitehill appeared as Pétrone, Mario 
Guardabassi as Vinicius, Henri Scott as 
Nero, Gustave Huberdeau as Pierre, Jenny 
Dufau as Lygie and Marie Cavan as /ras. 
The audience was unresponsive, the ap- 
plause being slight and perfunctorv, and 
there was little of the enthusiasm that 
might have been expected. 

All this was changed on Wednesday 
evening, however, when “The Jewels of 
the Madonna” was brought forth for con- 
sideration. The occasion was one of bril- 
liant success as a whole, and of several 
personal triumphs. The opera realized the 
highest expectations in the interest of the 
story and the intrinsic worth of the Wolf- 
Ferrari score as operatic music of high 
class. and genuine distinction. The plot 
appears to have been taken from the same 
source as that of “The Pearls of Loreto,” 
published ten years ago in a collection of 
short stories by Gertrude Atherton, in 
which a young Spaniard, in order to win 
the smiles of “la favorita” of Monterey, 
steals the pearls from a statue of the Ma- 
donna and bestows them upon her. The 
theme is developed more elaborately and 
with a different ending in the opera, but is 
essentially the same. It offers excellent 
opportunity for musical elucidation, and 
Wolf-Ferrari has provided a score of 
power and brilliance, of real “grand” opera 
scope and which, while tending to the mod- 
ern method of the latter-day “music 
drama,” never loses the charm of alluring 
melodization. 


All the scenes are vividly presented, the 
square in Naples, the garden of a typical 
Neapolitan house of the lower class and 
the underground headquarters of the Cam- 
morrisi, while the life of the humbler resi- 
dents of the picturesque city on the blue 
waters of the bay is shown with a realism 
which is raised to a further height of artis- 
tic value by the masterful, characteristic 
and always harmoniously attractive music. 
In the cast of forty characters those of 
principal importance are Gennaro, the young 
blacksmith that steals the blessed jewels; 
Maliella, the girl for the winning of whose 
favor he commits the sacrilege; Rafaele, 
leader of the Cammorristi, and Carmela, 
the mother of Gennaro. These parts were 
taken respectively by Amedeo Bassi, Caro- 
lina White, Mario Sammarco and Louise 
Berat, all of whom won emphatic success 
in artistic interpretations. Miss White 
outshone all her former achievements at 
the local opera house in her brilliant por- 
trayal of the vain, coquettish Maliella, the 
Carmen-like character being so well suited 


to her personality, voice and style that it 
might have been written especially to 
enable her to show her talent to the best 
advantage. She was beautiful, graceful, 
enticing and alluring, delightful in the 
comedy and giving full effect to the tragic 
episodes, while her clear, pure, brilliant 
voice gave sympathetic and significant ex- 
pression to the character in all its phases. 
Miss White acts with intelligence and 
sings with “brains,” and the sincerity and 
spontaneity of her work, especially in this 
part, afte gratifying. Maliella, in fact, 
seems to be the real opportunity she has 
been waiting for, and it has not knocked 
at her door in vain. 

Also on a high plane of artistic excel- 
lence is the Gennaro of Mr. Bassi, who 
likewise appears to nut heart and soul into 
his interpretation. His suggestion of 
deeply cherished love, strongly imbued 
with passion; of desperate determination 
to win the smiles of the wilful Maliella at 
any cost; of momentary rapture when, 
dazzled by the gems which he brings to 
her, she submits to his endearments, and 
finally of despair and penitence as, restor- 
ing the jewels to the feet of a likeness of 
the Virgin, Gennaro stabs himself to death, 
showed a thorough comprehension of the 
part and the ability to depict it with force- 
ful realism. Vocally, Bassi also reached 
the highest pinnacle of his art, singing with 
sympathy and skill, his voice having ad- 
mirable resonance and fervid expression of 
feeling in the dramatic passages. 

Sammarco was quite in his element as 
the debonair Rafaele, sure. of conquest 
over the fair Maliella and disdainful of his 
humble rival. The dandified make-up, 
with hair curled jauntily down over the 
forehead, little mustache, white flannel 
suit, rakish straw hat, etc., gave at once, 
with the suave and insinuating manner of 
the actor, an index to the nature of the 
character, and Sammarco carried it all out 
with an effect that scarcely could have 
been more felicitous. The music suits well 
his voice, and he sang it with enthusiasm 
and a beauty of tone and smoothness of 
execution that made listening to him a 
genuine pleasure—which it never fails to 
be, in fact. 

Louise Berat limned the personage of 
the sad-faced mother of Gennaro, ever 
fondly watchful of his welfare, with a 
photographic fidelity that resulted in per- 
fect illusion, while her full, rich contralto 
fell pleasingly upon the ear, particularly 
in the beautiful first act duet with Mr. 
Bassi, which was exquisitely sung. Daddi, 
Warnery, Venturini, Fossetta, Jenny Du- 
fau, Mabel Riegelman and Marta Witt- 
kowska all deserve special mention for 
conscious and commendable work in less 
important roles; the chorus was of notable 
efficiency, the big ensembles, intricately in- 
volved, being rendered with fine spirit and 
precision, while the orchestra, under the 
leadership of Mr. Campanini, who can 
scarcely be too highly praised for his share 
in the success of the production, played in 
a manner that must have delighted the 
heart of Composer Wolf-Ferrari when he 
listened to it out in Chicago. Philadelphia 
readily and gladly accords “The Jewels of 
the Madonna” the tribute of its sincere 
admiration and enthusiastic praise. 

ARTHUR L. Tusss. 





Soloists Score in New York Symphony’s 
Syracuse Concert 


SyracusE, N. Y., Feb. 20.—A large and 
applausive audience greeted Mr. Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony Orchestra 
last Wednesday. George Barrére’s flute 
solo at the morning musicale was well re- 
ceived, and the audience insisted on two 
encores. Mr. Saslavsky, of the orchestra, 
played several solos and was enthusiast- 
ically applauded, although he was evidently 
not at his best. The accompaniments of 
Joseph Maerz were exceptionally well 
played. Mr. Maerz also played a group of 
solos with great variety of tone-color and 
beauty of rhythm. i. we oe 





The People’s Opera in Vienna has suc- 
cessfully produced Richard  Strauss’s 
“Feuersnot.” 
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ENGLISH TONGUE NO VOCAL DRAWBACK 


Slovenly Enunciation of Our Singers 
the Great Fault, Says Henri 
La Bonte 


BEG to disagree with the statement 

made in Musica AMERICA by George 

FE. Shea, that ‘the defects discernible in the 

American voice may be attributed to the 

great drawbacks offered by the English 
language as a vocal vehicle.’” 

This was the declaration made the other 
day by Henri La Bonté, the American 
tenor. 

“The English language is just as easy to 
sing as any other,’ continued Mr. La 
Bonté. “What gives the cause of singing- 
in-English a setback is the slovenly enun- 
ciation which some of our native singers 
inflict upon the public. As for the lan- 
euage being a drawback you can sing in 
any language if you really have the voice. 

“There are two great hindrances to the 
progress of American students in Europe, 
ind neither of them has anything to do 
vith America. The first of these is the 
number of charlatan voice instructors who 
infest the musical centers of Europe, espe- 
jally Paris. American singers who study 
with such fakers might better have stayed 
it home. 

“Another disadvantage which hinders 
ur students much more than their mother 
ongue is the system of graft which pre- 
vails in European musical life. To get an 
engagement over there it is often necessary 
to distribute some of the ‘coin of the 
ealm’ where it will do the most good. I 
know scores of Americans with fine voices 
who are practically starving in Europe be- 
‘ause they cannot afford to pay tribute in 
rder to get an opening. 

“One man in Paris asked me how much 
| would pay for the privilege of singing 
with his orchestra. I gently reminded him 
that I was not singing for my health.” 

Mr. La Bonté should know of conditions 


ibroad, for he has studied and sung 
throughout Europe. His principal vocal 


training was received from Hugo Heinz in 
London. 

“There is no necessity for an 
inger to go to Europe to study. 


American 
Of course 














—Photo by Otto Sarony Co. 
Henri La Bonté, the American Tenor 


travel has a broadening effect on any art- 
ist. But as for artistic atmosphere Europe 


has no corner on that. Americans mer- 
cenary? The dollar is chased in Europe 
just as much as in America—and it is 


squeezed a great deal harder. 

“There are just as good vocal teachers 
in the United States as there are any- 
where in the world. The opportunities to 
prepare for opera here are not so great as 
those in Europe, but that is the fault of 
the American opera houses and not of the 
vocal teachers. 


“The trouble is that Americans need 
more musjcal patriotism. If there were 
better openings for American singers in 
our opera houses there would be more 
American teachers training for opera. Our 
native singers should be given a chance to 
sing some of the larger roles, for they have 


but a smé ill chance of becoming great art- 
ists from pegging away at small parts.” 





LONDON WOMAN’S ORCHESTRA 


Siegfried Wertheim to Be Director of 
Novel Organization 


Lonpon, Feb. 10.—Siegfried Wertheim 
as gathered together forty clever women 
musicians and has formed the Orchestra 
emina, with himself as director. Every 
ne of the women is a capable soloist, and 
Ir. Wertheim says that among them are 
layers of more than ordinary talents. The 
rganization will be an all-British affair, 
ind will have only women members. Mr. 
Vertheim has been working on the for- 
mation of his new orchestra for a consider- 
ble length of time. 

The programs of the organization will 
ot be limited to the works of British com- 

sers, but will include compositions by 


foreign composers as well, and a high 
standard of excellency will be maintained. 

A woman’s orchestra of such proportions 
is a decided novelty, for the reason that, 
up to the present time, there have been no 
women players of note who had mastered 
the heavier wind instruments or the oboe, 


bassoon or trombone, but included in Mr. 
Wertheim’s organization are women who 
possess gold medals, received in Paris, 


3russels and London, for their work. 





Pittsburgh Audience Delights in Singing 
of Francis Rogers 


PirtsBpurGH, Feb. 22.—The Pittsburgh 
Art Society presented Francis Rogers, bari- 
tone, last Friday and the audience was much 
pleased with the splendid program offered. 
“Come and Trip It,” by Handel, and Irish 


ditties like “Trottin’ to the Fair,” the 
“Foggy Dew,” and others made a deep 
impression. Mr. Rogers’s hearers were so 
insistent for numbers not on the program 
that he sang C. B. Hawley’s “In the Gar- 
den,” and at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram the audience, not satisfied, called him 
out again and forced him to sing ‘Rollin’ 
Down to Rio.” Pittsburghers were exceed- 
ingly well pleased with Mr. Rogers’s voice, 
which is sweet in tonal quality and well 
controlled. It was Mr. Rogers’s first ap- 
pearance in Pittsburgh, but it will by no 
means be his last, for he made many 
friends, who will be glad to welcome him 
again. a to 


SEVEN RECALLS FOR 
SHATTUCK IN DETROIT 





Tschaikowsky Concerto Given a Com- 
pelling Performance in Pianist’s 
Appearance with Damrosch 
Orchestra 


Detroit, Feb. 17.—Arthur Shattuck, who 
appeared here as soloist with tne New York 
Symphony Orchestra to-day, was recalled 
no less than seven times by a delighted audi- 
ence for his magnificent playing of the 
Tschaikowsky Piano Concerto. The pro- 
gram of the orchestra was also well played, 
and Mr. Damrosch and his men came in for 
a large amount of applause. 

Clarence Bird, pianist, appeared in re- 
cital recently, assisted by William Howland, 
baritone, of Ann Arbor, Mich. Mr. Bird 
played selections by Mozart, Scarlatti, Cho- 
pin, Brahms, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, and his 
own particularly enjoyable “Au Lac de 
Geneve.” He is a pianist possessing all the 
qualities of tne finished musician, and won 
his hearers completely by the mastery of 
his art. Mr. Howland also was cordially 
received in his singing of French, Canadian 
and English songs. Mrs. Edwin S. Shir- 
rill was the accompanist. 

Another enjoyable piano recital was given 
on February 11 by Earl W. Morse, of Sagi- 


naw, Mich., who has been studying in Berlin 
for the last few years. His program was 
ambitious, and although rather long, en- 


abled him to show the various sides of his 
art. He is undoubtedly a musician of 
promise, with much talent and an abundance 
of temperament. FE. H. 


Concert at Bergey School in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Feb. 10.—An interesting re-ital 
was given last Friday evening in Steinway 
Hall by the primary and advanced pupils 
of the Bergey School. Under the latter 
head appeared Irene Langford and Jo 
sephine Fuchs, well known concert artists, 
and both pupils of Theodore S. Bergey. 
Last Tuesday afternoon Grace Desmond, a 


pianist who has studied for eight years 
past with Mrs. Bergey and who has re- 
cently taken a special course with Mme. 


annie Bloomfield Zeisler, appeared in the 
program of the Amateur Musical Club in 
the Fine Arts Building. C. E. N. 





The sixth and last Kunkel concert, in St. 
Louis, managed and participated in by the 
veteran pianist, Charles Kunkel, took place 
recently. Mr. Kunkel was assisted by sev- 
eral local musicians, and was given a rous- 
ing reception. 


“ NATOMA” MUSIC BY 
POHLIG ORCHESTRA 


Composer Warmly Welcomed in 
Philadelphia— Heinemann 
Successful Soloist 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19.—There was not 
a little in the way of novelty on the pro- 
gram by Mr. Pohlig for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening concerts last week, 
the being Alexander Heinemann, 
the lieder singer, while Victor Herbert was 
Pohlig to con- 


arranged 


soloist 


present on invitation of Mr. 
duct the prelude to the third act of his 
opera, “Natoma.” The symphony was the 
beautifully tuneful and ever popular “Rustic 
Wedding” of Goldmark, which had a poetic 
and sympathetic interpretation, especially 
pleasing being the playing of the “Bridal 
Song” and “In the Garden” movements. 
Mr. Heinemann gave as his number the 
long dramatic ballad, “Archibald Douglas,” 
bv Karl Loewe, instrumentated by Hugo 
Kaun, and sang it with much expression 
and dramatic effect. Heinemann has the 
appearance of an old school tragedian 
with his large, solemn face and high fore- 
head, from which an abundance of dark 
hair is brushed straight back, and he car- 
ries out the suggestion in his deportment. 
His voice has power, resonance and rich- 
ness, and his delivery is marked by refine 
ment and rare artistry in detail. He was 
cordially received, giving as an encore with 
excellent effect the “Evening Star” song 
from “Tannhauser.” 
Mr. Herbert was 
dous burst of applause, which continued 
for several “rounds.” He conducted the 
“Natoma” selection with firmness and en- 
thusiasm, and it was well played. It must 
be confessed, however, that, meritorious 
as it is, the music was somewhat cheapened 
by coming directly after and being com- 
pelled to bear comparison with the Wag- 
ner “Tannhauser” excerpt. The orchestra 
also played, under Mr. Pohlig’s baton, 
Sinigaglia’s overture, “Le Baruffe Chiz- 
zotte,” as the opening number and César 


greeted by a tremen- 


Franck’s vividly conceived and brilliantly 
executed symphonic poem, “Le Chasseur 
Maudit,” at the close. At this week’s con- 
certs will be presented for the first time 
Henry Hadley’s Symphony No. 3 in B 
Minor, |? oe 
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A SYMPHONY OF 
DYORAK'S YOUTH 


Posthumous Work Betrays Hand 
of Novice—Stransky Gives It 
First Hearing 


The programs of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society have, since the coming 
of Conductor Josef Stransky, been marked 
by great variety and a number of inter- 
esting novelties. Early in the Fall it was 
announced that the new conductor would 
produce in America a posthumous sym- 
phony of Antonin Dvorak, and on Thurs- 
day evening of last week the program 
contained this work. 

The symphony, which is in E Flat Major, 
and consists of three movements, an Al- 
legro Moderato, an Adagio Molto-Tempo 


di Marcia and an Allegro Vivace, seemed 
to be a youthful attempt on the part of 
the Bohemian composer, who was suf- 
ficiently his own critic and also fully cog- 
nizant of the unconvincing qualities of the 
work not to publish it during his lifetime. 
It is one of those graceful, optimistic pro- 
ductions which flowed from Dvorak’s pen 
with unbelievable ease and_ readiness. 
There seemed to be more substance in 
the slow movement than in the other two. 
Even here, however, the rich coloring and 
full command of orchestral effects as ex- 
hibited, for example, in the symphony, 
“From the New World,” and in the “Car- 
neval” Overture, were lacking. Mr. 
Stransky conducted with superb balance of 
tone and with great enthusiasm. 

The soloist was Adriano Ariani, the 
young Italian pianist, who played the F 
Minor Concerto of Chopin. Mr. Ariani 
is a pianist of much merit, but his inter- 
pretation of the work seemed somewhat 
too free, especially the first movement, 
which was taken at a pace which did not 
serve to display the beautiful passage work, 
which the great composer conceived so 
ideally for his instrument. There was 
splendid tone coloring in the s!ow move- 
ment and the last movement was also well 
given with adequate technic and much 
rhythmic delineation. At the close the 
audience recalled him five or six times. 

Berlioz’s Overture to “The Corsair” 
opened the program, but barely made an 
impression, though the closing measures 
with the heavy brass chords scored in true 
Berlioz style won much applause. Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Serenade,” op. 7, for thir- 
teen wind instruments, a charming work in 
an extended single movement, was excel- 
lently presented and the overture to 
“Euryanthe” of Weber, which Mr. Stransky 
conducted at an earlier concert this year, 
again received a spirited and finished read- 
ing at his hands. A. W. K. 








Pasquale Amato Stars In New York 
Musicale 


Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Leo Erdédy, 
the violinist, were the artists at Frederick 
Townsend Martin’s farewell musical recep- 
tion at the Plaza, New York, on Friday of 
last week, Mr. Amato's singing of the 
“Cavatina” from “The Barber of Seville’ 
won him hearty applause, and his success 
in several groups of Italian songs was 
equally as good. Compositions of Mas- 
senet, Tschaikowsky, Wieniawsky and Cho- 
pin-Wilhenj were played in a pleasing 
manner by Mr. Erdédy. Arthur Rosen- 
stein was the accompanist. 


FINE PERFORMANCE BY 
BERLIN OPERA STUDENTS 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Pupils Attain 
Standard of Professional Excellence 
in Scenes from Several Operas 





Bertin, Feb, 3—The Neues KOnigliches 
Opern Haus was crowded to suffocation 
last Monday, when the Klindworth-Schar- 


wenka Conservatory gave an almost pro- 
fessional operatic performance and, to 
make the professional impression complete, 
charged an admission fee, and—what is 
more—got it. The most casual witness is 
in justice bound to compliment the insti- 
tute for its splendid work as demonstrated 
in this performance. Nor does this apply 
merely to the singers, but to the orchestra 
as well, for each and every performer was 
recruited from the conservatory students. 

The program included the second act of 
Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro,” the first 
and second scenes of the second act of 
Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” the second act of 
d’Albert’s “Tiefland” and the second act of 
“Das goldene Kreuz,” by Ignatz Briill. 
The writer looked in vain through the per- 
formance for characteristic traits of the 
beginner. The ensemble had evidently been 
so thoroughly trained by Felix Dahn, the 
stage manager of the Royal Opera, that the 
performance had become second nature. 

Naturally, not all the young artists were 
on the same level. It will suffice, there- 
fore, to mention only those who have given 
proof of their qualification to accept an 
operatic engagement. First, there was 
Marie Schneider, as Christine, in “Das 
goldene Kreuz,” whose splendid and well- 
trained soprano and dramatic ability qualify 
her well to begin her professional career. 
Olga Corelli, as Suzanne, in Mozart’s opera, 
displayed excellent and well employed vocal 
means and a dramatic temperament that 
would lead one to suspect she were no 
beginner. Both are pupils of Mme. Blanche 
Corelli. 

Carl Heinrich (Telramund), a pupil of 
Anton Sistermanns, is the possessor of a 
voluptuous baritone which, in the main, is 
cleverly handled. Then there was Mar- 
garete Steingraeber, also a pupil of Mme. 
Corelli, who has an imposing stage pres- 
ence and who was a most sympathetic Elsa. 
Frania Lewinger (Martha, in “Tiefland) 
is gifted with a fiery dramatic tempera- 
ment, and Julius Guttmann, as Bombar- 
don (another Sistermanns pupil), is predes- 
tined for important bass-buffo réles. A 
word of unstinted praise also for Director 
Robitschek’s skilful conducting of the or- 
chestra. 

That the performance was taken most 
seriously was proved by the presence of 
representatives of almost the entire press 
and numerous operatic agents and im- 
presarios. O. P., J. 





Florence Anderson Otis Scores in 
Brooklyn Musicale 


Mrs. Florence Anderson Otis, soprano, 
was the principal artist at a musicale at 
the home of Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, 
in Brooklyn, recently, and sang with 
much success. Assisting Mrs. Otis were 
Porter F. At Lee, baritone; Jeanne Little, 
violinist; Frances Christman, ’cellist, and 
Pauline Gaiser, pianist. Susan S. Boice 
was the accompanist. Mrs. Otis’s chief 
number was the “Caro Nome,” from “Rigo- 
letto,” in which her well-schooled and pleas- 
ing voice was heard to its best advantage. 
Salter’s “I Breathe Thy Name”; Weil’s 
“Spring Song”; MacDowell’s “Slumber 
Song,” and the “Mia Piccirella” of Gomez, 
in addition to two songs of Lombardi, were 
also charmingly sung by Mrs. Otis. The 
trio was heard in several well played selec- 
tions, and solos were given by Mr. At 
Lee and Miss Little. 


STRANSKY A GIFTED 
PROGRAM-BUILDER 


Last Philharmonic Concert a Feli- 
citous Example—Miss Goodson 
the Soloist 


Last Sunday afternoon’s concert of the 
New York Philharmonic in Carnegie Hall 
was, in almost every respect, one of the 
most gratifying of the entire season. 
Katharine Goodson, the English pianist, 
who can always be depended upon to give 
artistic satisfaction, was the soloist in 
Tschaikowsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto. 
The orchestral program was a rare treat in 
itself and consisted of Haydn’s C Minor 
Symphony the two “Elegiac Melodies” for 
string orchestra of Grieg, the introduction 
to the third act of Victor Herbert’s “Nato- 





ma,” the “Feuersnot” love scene and the. 


“Rakoczy” March. There can be no doubt 
that to his other eminent qualifications Mr. 
Stransky adds the gift of effective pro- 
gram-making. 

Miss Goodson rose nobly to her oppor- 
tunities in the resistless Tschaikowsky 


work. It makes severe exactions upon its 
performer in the way of fiery energy, 
breadth and sweep of delivery, as well as 
delicacy and poetic grace, but to these ex- 
actions the artist responded admirably. 
Her playing of the surging first movement 
was direct and convincing in its eloquence 
without being strained. While appealingly 
feminine, Miss Goodson can at need be 
forcefully rhetorical without ever seeming 
to step beyond the bounds of her natural 
sphere. She made the winsome and fanciful 
second movement a striking contrast to the 
impassioned first, and the concluding rondo 
she played with hot-blooded gypsy-like 
abandon that was most exhilarating. The 
audience burst into applause almost before 
the music had stopped and summoned Miss 
Goodson back to the platform five or six 
times. 

Mr. Stransky gave the brief and sunny 
Haydn Symphony a charming reading, and 
a special word is due Leo Schulz for his 
performance of the ’cello solo in the trio 
of the minuet. The Haydn was followed 
by the Grieg pieces, both of which pro- 
voked quite as much and as justifiable en- 
thusiasm as on their previous hearing a 
few weeks since. The thanks that the con- 
ductor deserves for giving these works 
their rightful share of attention cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. Moreover, there 
are few conductors today who could more 
successfully bring out all the fragrance of 
their poetic essence. After the “Last 
Spring”—which the string orchestra played 
with enchanting finesse and warmth of 
color—Mr. Stransky made the players rise 
in response to the prolonged applause. 

The “Natoma” excerpt is a work that one 
is glad to see incorporated in the réper- 
toires of symphonic organizations. This 
splendid tone poem gains greatly in at- 
tractiveness and musical fascination upon 
increased familiarity, and it can be listened 
to with pleasure as an impressive mood 
picture quite apart from its operatic con- 
text. It will bear searching scrutiny even 
in the guise of absolute music. Mr. Stran- 
sky will do well to repeat it soon. The or- 
chestra did it full justice. Mr. Herbert 
occupied a box and was lionized by the 
audience at the close of the piece. Both 
the “Feuersnot” excerpt and the “Rakoczy” 
March left nothing to be desired in their 
presentation. H. F. P. 


SEASON’S BEST PROGRAM 
BY HAMILTON ORCHESTRA 


Los Angeles Director Now Has Men in 
Fine Shape—First Concert by 
Woman’s Orchestra 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 12.—Gade’s “Ossian” 
Overture opened the symphony concert of 
last week, while the symphony was tie 
Beethoven Seventh. The Liszt symphonic 
poem, “Les Preludes” closed the program. 

Director Hamilton had his men in better 
trim than at the preceding concert, and the 
whole program was played more smoothly. 
The attacks were exact and the men re- 
sponded to Mr. Hamilton’s rather elaborate 
beat with promptness, and followed his in- 
dications with all attention. 

Elsa Ruegger, ’cellist, was soloist. Her 
numbers were the Boellman “Variations 
Symphonique,” and Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” 
arrangement. In a smaller house Miss 
Ruegger’s work would have been more 
effective, as her tone is not large. Her 
performance in other respects was highly 
artistic, as her tone is sympathetic and 
liquid in quality. At times she was over- 
balanced by the orchestra and her results 
lost in the general body of tone. Miss 
Ruegger was generously encored and played 
two additional numbers with lighter orches- 


tration, which showed her nuancing more 
effectively. 

The Woman’s Orchestra of forty players, 
under Harley Hamilton, gave its first con- 
cert of the current season recently. The 
orchestral numbers were the Mozart E Flat 
Symphony; two movements from a ballet 
suite by Delibes; a short suite by Rudolf 
Friml, and an arrangement of selections 
from “Carmen.” Elsa Grosser, violinist, 
was soloist, playing the Vieuxtemps Bal- 
lade and Polonaise Op. 38. This was one 
of the best programs the orchestra has 
given, and was played with good attack 
and dynamic ensemble effects. 

Miss Grosser played surprisingly well, 
with a large tone and a style that marks 
her the real artist. Her encore was a 
Beethoven Minuet. 

Several members of the French Opera 
Company combined with the orchestra and 
local singers to give a benefit performance 
for the conductor of the company, Etinne 
Bardou, last Tuesday afternoon. The par- 
ticipants were Messrs. Coiglio, Affre, Mas- 
cal and Bunyan; Mmes. Chambellan, Val- 
mont, Fregoleska, Journel, Ouillet and Had- 
din and the Lyric Club. A peculiar thing 
in the make-up of the program was that 
only two of the numbers given by the solo- 
ists were from operatic sources. The or- 
chestral numbers were the “William Tell” 
Overture, a Hungarian Legend Suite by 
McCaughey, and the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture. 

It is rather peculiar that novelties like 
“Navarraise,” “Lakmé,” “Hérodiade” and 
“Louise” should be slightly attended in Los 
Angeles, while “The Huguenots” will draw 
a large house. The Grazi Opera Company 
presented the latter opera last Wednesday 
to the largest audience of the four weeks’ 
season. W. F. G. 








Recital by Faelten School Pupils 


Boston, Feb. 19.—A recital was given 
by the pupils of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School, on February 15, with great success 
The soloists were Anna Kirtland, Mary 
Rogers, Irene Southwick, Arthur Bassnett, 
Marion H. Parker, Mabel Reed, Frieda 
Gerhard, Eva Leslie and Marion Green 
wood, each displaying the good training 
given at this school. A, E. 
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GREAT THRONGS AT 
SIROTA'S CONCERTS 


Thousands Unable to Gain Entrance 
at New York Appearances 
of Famous Cantor 


HE enormous audience that crowded 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening 

of last week to hear the American début 
of Sirota, the famous cantor of the Syna- 
gogue Of Warsaw, was only a part of the 
great throng which struggled to obtain ad- 
mission. It was estimated that 
thousands had to be turned away owing to 
lack of room, and it required the interfer- 
ence of the police to keep the disappointed 


several 


ones from storming the entrances. 

Sirota received an ardent welcome. He 
showed himself tne possessor of a tenor 
voice of considerable warmth and beauty 
but that is not free from crudities of usage. 
His tone production was occasionally dis- 
turbed by lack of breath and he seemed 
unable to obtain successful effects of mezzo 
voce. The lower tones have a strong bari- 
tonal tinge and the upper register is force- 
ful and vibrant. He sings with dramatic 
force and frequent lyric charm. His pro- 
gram was made up principally of music 
‘from the ritual of the synagogue, music 
of a curiously exotic character. Among 
the pieces which found most favor with 
his hearers were the ‘““Let Us Give Thanks,” 
by L. Lewandowski; “The Mercy of God” 
and “Kduschah,” by Loew; a traditional 
“Sabbath Hymn,” and Schlosberg’s “Reze.” 
After all of these there were clamors for 
an encore which the singer refused to 
grant. In some of them he had the as- 
sistance of a male choir. Sirota also sang 
the “Celeste Aida” with good effect, though 
he was more interesting and convincing in 
the religious numbers. The assisting chorus 
sang well except when some of the singers’ 
\oices appeared to be forced. Both the 
soloist and the choristers were garbed in 
picturesque costumes. 

Those portions of the program to which 
Mr. Sirota did not contribute were filled 
out by Mme. La Salle-Rabinoff, soprano, 
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Sketch of Sirota, the Famous Jewish Cantor, and the Choir Which Assisted Him at His New York Recital in Carnegie Halli 


and Clarence Eddy, the eminent organist, 
Mme. Rabinoff sang the “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto” and the “Lucia” mad_ scene 
with beauty and flexibility of voice and 
much facility of execution. She was well 
accompanied by Vittorio Podesti. Mr. 
Eddy played several organ numbers with 
all his usual artistry, but the Carnegie Hall 
organ is a graceless instrument, to say 
the least. 

On Sunday afternoon an 
audience gathered in the Hippodrome to 
hear Sirota’s second concert. Vittoria 
Podesti conducted an orchestra through the 
overture to Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” the same composer’s 


even larger 
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on Wednesday of Last Week 


“Wedding March,” the bacchanale from 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila” and the 
overture to Weber’s “Der Freischiitz.” 

Mr. Sirota sang Jewish music, with a 
choir of men and boys conducted by Mr. 
L. Loew, and other numbers to the organ 
accompaniment. He also sang an aria from 
Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots.” In each of 
these his voice rang out dramatically. 
Mme. La Salle-Rabinoff was heard in the 
mad scene from Donizetti’s “Lucia” and 
the “Ah fors é lui” aria from Verdi’s 
“Traviata,” for which sne received an 
ovation quite as ardent as did Sirota him- 
self. 


SONGS OF THREE NATIONS 
AT C. W. CLARK’S RECITAL 


Eminent American Baritone’s Artistry 
Shown to Good Advantage in 
Chicago Program 


Cuicaco, Feb, 19.—Charles W. Clark, the 
American baritone, gave a delightful re 
cital Sunday afternoon in the Illinois The 
ater. Not only has Mr. Clark’s art taken 
on more technical finish, but the intro- 
spective value of his readings is more sig- 
nificant, and his voice has grown rarely 
sympathetic, particularly in the middle reg- 
ister. His enunciation is. splendid in 
French, German and English songs. 

The opening group comprised two selec- 
tions of Grétry and a Recitative and air of 
Sacchini. Following this came a sprightly 
and interesting series of five songs from 
the pen of Arthur Hartman, the “Letztes 
Gebet” and “Ballad” being particularly fine. 
The third group had unusual interest in 
three ballades of Francesco Villon set to 
music by Claude Debussy. These interest- 
ing songs were reviewed fully when Mr. 
Clark sang them in New York. 

Arthur Dunham, a brilliant young local 
composer, contributed to this program 
“Memories,” a piece of excellent harmonic 
and melodic value, and “The Pilgrimage,” 
a daring diversion in the most modern 
method of song writing, a recitative filled 
with fine melody, reflecting credit upon the 
new school of the West that is doing good 
things in music. A German group included 
a Fugue by Sinding, Bungert’s “Der Sand- 
trager” and Schubert’s “Erlkonig,” ‘which 
was given with wonderful dramatic em 
phasis. In comparison with this he pre- 
sented Loewe’s “Virgin,” an effect of ex 
ceeding interest. His reading of the other 
selections of Loewe were all worthy. 


C. EL. N., 





Brooklyn Program for Harp and Organ 


One of the unique programs of the 
Brooklyn season was that offered by Maud 
Morgan, harpist, and Sanford Ashley Petté, 
organist, on Saturday evening last, in the 
3rooklyn Academy of Music, in which the 
artists mentioned were assisted by Ben 
Greet in Shakespearian readings, some with 
harp accompaniment. The popular “Ser- 
enade,” by Widor, opened the program, in 
a new garb for harp and organ, in which 
Mr. Petté brought out to splendid advan- 


tage the tonal beauties hidden away in the 
big memorial organ. The Kinder “Idyll” 
and the Guilmant “Lamentation” were two 
grateful organ solos, and in the Du Bois 
“Toccata” Mr. Petté displayed an organ 
technic of considerable brilliancy. The 
harp solos by Miss Morgan helped to bring 
to notice two excellent selections from the 
little known harp literature, and in addi- 
tion an arrangement from “Martha” for 
two harps, in which Miss Morgan was as- 
sisted by Eleanor Morgan Neely, proved 
one of the most popular numbers of the 
program. The combination of harp and 
organ was of unusual attractiveness and 
deserves far greater attention on the con- 
cert stage. 


BRAHMS’S 4TH SYMPHONY 
BY THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Mme. Gadski Sings Wagnerian Num- 
bers Under Frederick Stock’s 
Baton 


Cuicaco, Feb. 19.—The concert of the 
The: jore Thomas Orchestra last week 
opened with that charming bit of old- 
fashioned melody, the Overture to “Ober- 
on,” of von Weber, which had a poetic 
reading. The big test of the afternoon 
came in Brahms’s Symphony in E Minor, 
No. 4, which brought forth all the values 
of the orchestra. The reading of the first 
movement was particularly fine, and Direc- 
tor Stock invested its mathematical forms 
with a sweetness and a soundness of tone 
eminently gratifying. The third movement 
had an appropriate air of jubilation, though 
the final movement lacked the sustained in- 
terest to make its climax as large as either 
the opening or the third division. All in 
all, it must be conceded that this interpre- 
tation was big and masterful. 

The playing of selections from “Tristan 
und Isolde” on this occasion was eminently 
satisfactory. 

Johanna Gadski, as soloist, sang the aria 
of Agatha from “Der Freischiitz” with 
considerable repose, but somewhat lacking 
in warmth and brilliancy. Her work later, 
as Isolde, scored more strongly and signifi- 
cantly. oe eS 





Wilmington Recital by Jane Osborn- 
Hannah 


WILMINGTON, O., Feb. 20.—Mme. Jane 
Osborn-Hannah gave a fine concert here 
last week, the beauty of her voice and the 
range of her program displaying her 
charms most advantageously. She was ac- 
companied by Katherine Allen Lively, pian- 
ist, of Chicago. The pianist also gave a 
number of solo groups, which won ap- 
plause. 





Mrs. von Juch Wellman gave the second 
of her series of Sunday musicales Feb- 
ruary 18, at her home, No. 247 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. Mrs. Wellman herself 
sang songs by Liszt, Grieg, Wolf-Ferrari 
and other composers. David Bispham sang 
several numbers. Victor Harris was at the 
piano. 
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“WORLD” CONCERT OF HIGH CHARACTER 


Prof. Baldwin Directs , Orchestra 
and Presents Movement 
from His Own Suite 


One of the most interesting programs in 
the series of free concerts given under the 
auspices of the New York World was that 
of last Monday evening in the College of 
the City of New York. It was really one 
of the set of nine Sunday programs, but 
owing to the regular organ recital on Sun- 
day afternoon it had been postponed. till 
Monday. 

Professor Samuel A. Baldwin, head of 
the music department at the college, was 
the conductor and led Prof. Fleck’s forces, 
some fifty strong, through Beethoven’s 
Overture “Leonore,” No. 3; Mendelssohn's 
“Scotch” Symphony, the “Romance,” from 
his own Suite, “A Summer Idyl,” and 


Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Overture. His in- 
terpretation of the various works was that 
of a well-schooled musician, fully ac- 
quainted with his scores, and the orchestra 
responded to his demands with great finish 
and precision. Of the movement of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s suite heard, it may be 
said that it is absolute music of a lofty 
type, abounding in round, sustained melody, 
orchestrated with much mastery. It was 


received with an unusual display of ap- 
plause. a3 
The soloist originally announced was 


Carrie Bridewell, soprano, but she was in- 
disposed and her place was taken by AIl- 
bert Von Doenhoff, the young pianist, who 
has distinguished himself throughout the 
series of concerts. Mr. Von Doenhoff 
played the first movement of the F Minor 
Concerto of Chopin with finished technic, 
and at the close received the audience’s 
unanimous acclamation of his work. He 
added Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude as an 
extra, arousing so much applause that he 
was compelled to respond with a second 
number, Chopin’s “Butterfly” Etude, which 








Samuel A. Baldwin, Who Conducted the 
New York “World’s” Free Concert 
on Monday 


he gave with deftness and technical facility. 

The audience was again a capacity one, 
filling every available seat in the hall and 
occupying every bit of standing room that 
was permitted. There will be a concert in 
Richmond Hill, L. I., on March 6, when the 
Choral Society of Richmond Hill, Walter 
H. Robinson conductor, will unite with the 
New York City Orchestra in a performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah.” 





MORE CHORUSES NEEDED IN CHICAGO 


Poverty of the City in Vocal Societies in Proportion to Population 
Pointed Out—Activities of German and Irish Choruses 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, February 19, 1912. 
D A. CLIPPINGER, editor, educator 
* and choral director, last week lec- 
tured before the Niké Club, urging the 
need of more choral societies in Chicago, 
and remarking that the city had a mine 
of untold wealth vocally that had scarcely 
been prospected. In proportion to popula- 
tion, Chicago is poor in the number of 
Toronto, a city of 
societies, 


vocal societies. In 
250,000, there are 

which gives the city over the border ad- 
vantages revealed here through the visit 
of the Mendelssohn Choir. One force not 
usually reckoned with is the large number 
of foreign vocal societies here. The Ger- 
mans have upwards of a hundred singing 
groups that amalgamate under the Sing- 
sohemian so- 


seven vocal 


verein, while Swedish and 
cieties are numerous. ; 

William Boeppler is arranging for an 
amalgamation of his singing bodies, the 
Chicago Singverein Society and the Mil- 
waukee A Capella Choir, both organiza- 
tions enlisting more than 250 voices each, 
for a grand concert at the Auditorium on 
Easter Sunday, April 7,,when they_will 
present for the first time in this city Han- 
del’s “Samson.” The difficulties of this 
work have prohibited its frequent perform- 
ance. The soloists will be Mable Sharp- 
Herdien, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Frank 
Ormsby, the New York tenor, and Frede- 
rick Martin, basso. The Chicago Sing- 
verein was organized about two years 
ago, and has given four. very successful 
concerts. 

The week following the Chicago concert 
the program will be repeated in Milwaukee. 
Director Boeppler will have the assistance 
of fifty musicians from the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, and will organize his 
instrumentalists as they were in Handel’s 
time. There will be thirty-six string in- 
struments and fourteen in the woodwind 
and brass, so that the strings will pre- 
dominate. 

Daniel Protheroe has succeeded in re- 
galvanizing the Irish Choral Society and 
making it one of the most promising sing- 
ing organizations of the city. He has 
placed the body under strict rehearsal dis- 
cipline. and picked out one hundred and 


twenty voices that scored tellingly in in- 
tonation and vocal quality at the recent 
concert of the organization. The com- 
poser-director is now arranging some old 
Irish airs to be given at the next concert, 
and the symphonic poem, “The Death of 
Minnehaha,” will be presented as a feature 
of that occasion. 


New Setting to Longfellow Poem 


Earl R. Drake, the director of the Drake 
School of Music and a violin virtuoso, has 
completed an elaborate musical setting to 


Lonefellow’s “Margaret, the Blind Girl 
of Castle Cuille.” The work is in can- 
tata form, for two solo voices, soprano 


and baritone, chorus and full orchestra. It 
will have its inaugural performance this 
Spring by the pupils of the opera class 
and an orchestra made up of pupils of 
Mr. Drake. 

Herman Devries has arranged a big mu- 
sical entertainment to be given in Music 
Hall on March 23. Added to the list 
of those who will apear on that occasion 
are Herbert Walfer, Mary .Johnston, Miss 
Edwards, Edith Kramer Stern and Mrs. 
Corrigan. The last named may be recalled 
as formerly Ella O’Neill, who made a fine 
impression as Juliet at the Auditorium 
several years ago. 

Georgie Kober, head of the Sherwood 
Music School, is on a short recital tour 
in the Northwest. Her concerts in Whape- 
ton, N. D., last Tuesday; at Aberdeen, 
S. D., last Thursday, and on Monday in 
Mitchell were all successful. Miss Kober’s 
programs were praised, not only for their 
arrangement, but for brilliancy of inter- 
pretation. 


Hamlin’s Return to Opera 


George Hamlin, the American tenor, has 
recently returned’ from Toronto and re- 
joined the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
assuming his role of Lieut. Merrill in 
“Natoma.” The attempt to replace him 
in this part in Cincinnati proved disastrous, 
and the management was glad to welcome 
him back. After the close of the opera 
season Mr. Hamlin will appear as a solo- 
ist in New York and Boston, with the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, which is 
accompanied on that tour by the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. 

Excellent reports have come into Chi- 
cago concerning the lecture-recitals and 
the piano work of Henry P. Eames, of 
Omaha. Classic music has furnished one 
of his latest subjects, illustrated by the 


Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A Minor; 
Scarlatti-Tausig’s “Pastorale,” E Minor; 
Corelli’s Adagio and Sonata; Schubert- 
Godowsky’s “Minuet”; Rameau-Godowsky’s 
“Tambourine”; Mendelssohn’s “Scherzo” 
and Beethoven’s Sonata, C Sharp Minor, 
op. 27. His new Strauss recitals last week 
in Omaha and Lincoln achieved splendid 
success. Mr. Eames will give an elaborate 
program in the former city early in April, 
as well as three recitals in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and is also being booked through 
northern Michigan. CHarLes E. Nixon. 


MAGGIE TEYTE SINGS 
DEBUSSY FOR BOSTON 


Insight and Subtlety of Her Interpreta- 
tion of Modern French Songs Im- 
presses Critical Audience 








Boston, Feb. 18.—On the afternoon of 
the 14th Maggie Teyte gave a recital of 
modern French songs in Jordan Hall, ap- 
pearing for the first time in this city. 
There was a large and critical audience, 
and the program included these songs: 
“Clair de Lune,” “La Chevelure,” “C’est 
l’Extase Langoureuse,” “Il Pleure dans 
mon Coeur,” “L’Ombre des Arbres,” “Fan- 


toches,” Aquarelle No. 1, “Green,” De- 
bussy; “Extase,” “Le Manoir de Rose- 
munde,” Duparc; “L’Ane Blanc,” Hie; 


“Les Fontaines,’” Reynaldo Hahn. 

There was unusual interest in this re- 
cital, for Miss Teyte’s reputation as an in- 
terpreter of French song had preceded 
her, and there are many followers of De- 
bussy and his cult in Boston. Miss Teyte 
sang nearly all of her songs with rare in- 
sight and technical mastery. The songs 
are not simple to sing, or, rather, a great 
many of them are so simple on the sur- 
face as to offer insurmountable difficulties 
to singers without imagination and inborn 
sympathy for such verse and music. The 
program did, in fact, exhale a spell as of a 
narcotic. The strange songs, heard in suc- 
cession, took one farther and farther awav 
from the glorious day outside, although 
Debussy, as may be seen in such a song 
as “Fantoches,” with its pagan laughter, 
has a feeling of his own for nature. We 
must take the artist as we find him—pro- 
vided he is an artist—and certainly Miss 
Teyte, in the course of the afternoon, gave 
remarkable representations of Debussy’s 
talent. 

Some of the songs had not been heard 
at all in this city—such, for instance, as 
“La Chevelure,” a most subtle and poison- 
ous affair, which it might have been un- 
wise to sing in any but its native tongue 
before an audience of Boston. And how 
remarkably did Miss Teyte interpret this 
strange morsel! What infinite subtlety of 
coloring, what shaping of each phrase, 
and how much was inferred, with such 
admirable reticence! 

Miss Teyte’s voice has peculiar qualities 
of its own. About a dozen upper tones are 
cold and beautiful in their quality. The 
lower tones have more color and less 
purity. The voice is better adapted to 
piano than fortissimo passages. Miss Teyte 
makes remarkable use of it. She is an 
admirable musician, with a rarely acute 
sense of rhythm. She projected herself 
as well as her songs over the footlights, 
and her personality was one of the things 
to be reckoned with. There was much ap- 
plause, and Miss Teyte, clad in a sort of 
Debussy gown, added to her program two 
songs, a recklessly sentimental outburst, 
“Dawn,” and an “Encore Song” of a hu- 
morous and trifling description by Charles 
Wark, who played excellent accompani- 
ments. O. D. 


Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer 
to Tour with Thomas Orchestra 


Mr. and Mrs. Reed Miller (Nevada Van 
der Veer) have been engaged as soloists 
with the Thomas Orchestra for its six 
weeks’ Spring tour. Mr. Miller, who is to 
sing “Caractacus,” in Chicago on March 4 
and who will also sing in New Orleans on 
March 8 and 9, has just appeared as solo- 
ist in the first performance of Clutsam’s 
“Quest of Rapunzel,” in Evanston, Ill. He 
is re-engaged to sing in “Omar Khayyam” in 
the same city. Mrs. Miller, in her appear- 
ance with the Philharmonic Society of 
New York, with Efrem Zimbalist as the 
other soloist, on February 15, won a great 
success. 








Lord de Walden, Hammerstein’s Sup- 
porter, Weds 

Lonvon, Feb. 19.—Lord Howard de Wal- 
den, the librettist of “Children of the Don,” 
the grand opera which is to be produced 
by Hammerstein at his London Opera 
House, was married at noon to-day to Mar- 
gherita van Raalte. Lord de Walden is 
and has been one of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
strongest supporters and it is largely 


through his efforts that the Summer sea- 
son of opera by Hammerstein probably will 
be a success, as it was his influence that 
secured the season’s box subscriptions. 


SAN FRANCISCO'S PRIDE 
IN ITS OWN ORCHESTRA 


Fourth Popular Program Increases It— 
Conductor Hadley Introduces 
Some of His Own Music 


SAN Francisco, Feb. 12——The fourth 
popular program last week by the San 
Francisco Orchestra attracted another large 
audience to the Cort Theater and Henry 
Hadley gave San Franciscans additional 
cause to be proud of their composer-con- 
ductor. In the performance of his “Herod” 
Overture, with its lovely melodies and fine 
orchestral coloring, the players were in their 
best form. Mr. Hadley’s dainty “Fascina- 
tion” made a delightful encore. The soloist 
was Mme. Elsa Ruegger, the celebrated 
’cellist, whose impressive rendition of Boell- 
man’s “Symphonic Variations” won an en- 
thusiastic recall. She responded with the 
transcription, “Kol Nidrei” (Max Bruch), 
the orchestra playing with splendid effect 
the music accompanying her two numbers. 

Two particularly pleasing offerings of the 
afternoon were Borodin’s “A Sketch from 
the Steppes” and Delibes’s Ballet Music 
from “Sylvia.” As an encore to the former 
Mr. Hadley gave “Danse Arabe” from the 
“Nutcracker Suite.’ The program opened 
with the Berlioz “Rakoczy March” and the 
“Polonaise in E Major” of Liszt was the 
closing number. 

At the first reception of the season of 
the Music Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia at Century Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning a delightful musical program was of- 
fered. The Fauré Sonata in A Major, for 
piano and violin, was played by John C. 
Manning and Julius Haug; Mrs. M. E. 
Blanchard, accompanied by Edna Wilcox, 
sang two contralto solos; Schumann and 
Brahms numbers were rendered by Ada 
Clement, pianist; Mrs. Lillie Birmingham, 
contralto, sang a group of songs, and Henry 
Perry, basso, offered several splendid num- 
bers. Alma Birmingham accompanied the 
two latter artists. William L. Tomlins, the 
musical director of Chicago, was a guest 
of honor. 

Though the third concert of the Beel 
Quartet on Sunday afternoon did not bring 
out as large an audience as usual, it was 
an artistic success. The wonderfully beau- 
tiful Norwegian melodies of the Grieg 
Quartet in G Minor, op. 27, were brought 
out in splendid style. The audience mani- 
fested greater interest, however, in the 
Schubert Quintet in C Major, op. 163, given 
with Rudolph Kirs as assistant ‘cellist. It 
was a masterly performance. Sigmund 
3eel and Emil Meriz, with Gyula Ormay at 
the piano, played the Handel Sonata in G 
Minor, for two violins. The violinists 
played with admirable tone and scholarly 
interpretation. Mr. Ormay accompanied in 
his usual artistic manner. R. S. 








CAROLYN BEEBE’S PLANS 





Gifted Pianist to Give Interesting Pro- 
grams During the Next Month 


Carolyn Beebe, the widely known 
pianist, who met with great success on 
her appearance with the Chicago String 
Quartet last December, is to give a series 
of six afternoon concerts, on February 27, 
28, March 5, 6, 12 and 13. On February 
27 she will be heard at the residence of 
Mrs. George Notman, No. 136 Jerolomar 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., in Brahms’s Pian 
Quartet in G Minor, and Dvorak’s Quin 
tet in A Major. She will be assisted on this 
occasion by the Chicago String Quartet 
This program will be repeated on Febru 
ary 28 at the residence of Mrs. Edwin 1 
Rice, No. 15 West Sixty-seventh street 
New York City. On March 5 she will pla: 
Schumann’s Quintet in E Flat Major an 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Quintet in F Shar; 
Minor at the residence of Mrs. Notman 
She will be assisted by the Olive Mea 
Quartet. This program will be repeated 
on March 6 at the residence of Mrs. Wil 
liam M. Ivins, No. 55 East Twenty-fiftl 
street, New York City. 

At her third concert Miss Beebe wil 
present the Gavotte in B Minor, by Bach 
Saint-Saéns; “Nachtstiick” and “Traumes 
wirren,” by Schumann; “Le Rossignol,” by 
Liszt; Barcarolle in G Major, by Rubin 
stein; Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in ( 
Minor, and a Chopin group. At this con- 
cert Francis Rogers, the baritone, will be 
an assisting artist and Mrs. William S 
Neson will be at the piano. This program 
will be given at the residence of Mrs. Not 
man, in Brooklyn, on March 12, and will 
be repeated on March 13 at the home ot 
Mrs. George M. Pynchon, No. 16 Easi 
Fifty-third street, New York City. 

Miss Beebe has played recently before the 
Woman’s Club, East Orange, N. J.; at 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., and at West- 
held, N. J., and on each occasion has had 
to give encores to satisfy the demands of 
the audience. 
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STORKOWSKI 


MAKES DEEP IMPRESSION IN 


CHICAGO 





CHICAGO POST 
February 9th 


“There is a Brahms whom we seldom hear, a man 
with depths of sympathy in him, not boisterously 
voiced, but none the less true for a certain manly 
restraint in his utterance, and Mr. Stokowski, with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, brought him home to us last evening in a manner that was an 
inspiration. Brahms so easily lends himself to a dull formalism, a sort of 
hybrid between Browning and a mathematical abstraction—which expression 
we permit ourselves because of the presence here of the Irish Players—but 
which is no more the man himself than was the coat that covered him. It 
is bootless to inquire where this young man has found the intuition that has 
guided him to the core of Brahms’s musical message, but found it he has. 
Not misty vapors after the esoteric, but comprehension of what Brahms meant 
by the notes he set down on the paper, with the power to bring it out in 
the concrete, where all might hear. 

“If a man really feels a thing in his heart he will somehow manage to get 
it out of him, if not in one way, then another, for the voiceless are those 
without capacity for comprehension. This young man whom Cincinnati has 
found had it in him and the mode for him to express himself as through 
an orchestra. He knows what the thing means, with so clear cut a mental 
image, that he can bring it out of his men with a vividness that is thrilling, 
not brash nor crude, not as virtuoso feats of display, but with a sincerity 
and conviction that grip you from the first moment.” 


CHICAGO POST 
February 9th 


“He showed the power of tenderness, of the beauty 
of sustained, melodic expression which we could not 
find in the Tschaikowsky the day before, in his 
wonderful reading of the slow movements. The variety of color which is at 
his command is extraordinary, yet always there are proportion and fine 
sense of fitness, as in that opalescent quality of the string tone which formed 
the groundwork of the accompaniment for that beautiful passage in the last 
movement beginning with the horn solo. The sweep of the phrase as he led 
up to the climax was tremendous, with a sonority simply thunderous, yet so 
prepared, so necessary for the final word, that there never was an iota too 
much, 

“The melody he throws out into the boldest relief, but there is not the 
feeling that the setting is of minor importance, for he keeps every part so 
vitalized that the background is of as fine texture as the salient point. His 
Brahms did not fill in the other parts merely to make a contrapuntal exer- 
cise, nor yet to show harmonic invention, but because every strand was an 
integral part of the whole, with just the color needed for the desired expres- 
sion, and all were woven together with exquisite delicacy; but it took the 
most sensitive appreciation, with complete mastery of the means, to spread 
it before us.” 


CHICAGO POST “The overture to the ‘Meistersinger’ Mr. Sto 

February 9th kowski gave, as by that time we knew he would, with 

a bigness that filled you and when the last note 

had sounded the entire audience sat still in its seats applauding. Four 

times they called Mr. Stokowski back to express to him as best they could 

some sense of the pleasure he had given them, and not till they felt that 

they had to some degree made him understand would they leave. He came 

here two days ago but a name; now he is a distinct personality, one whose 

acquaintance Chicago has been delighted to make, and on whom Cincinnati 
is most sincerely to be congratulated.” 


KARLETON HACKETT. 
—Chicago Post, Feb. 9, 1912. 





AMATO-KLOTZ RECITAL 


Baritone and Brooklyn Soprano to 
Appear in Charity Concert 


Pasquale Amato, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Maude Klotz, the popular 
Brooklyn soprano, will be heard in a re- 
cital next Tuesday morning at the Plaza 
Hotel for the benefit of the Free Indus- 

















Pasquale Amato 


Maude Klotz 


trial School for Crippled Children. The 
artists will give the following attractive 
program : 


Arioso, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellin i’’,Diaz, Mr. Amato: 
“Ah! Love But a-*Day,” Protheroe, “Il Bacio,” 
Arditi, Miss Klotz; “Morgen,” ‘‘Heimliche Auf 
forderung,” ‘‘Cacilie,’ R. Strauss, Mr. Amato; 
“Die Lorelei,’’ Liszt, Miss Klotz; ‘Obstination,”’ 
Fontenailles, “*Bergerette XVIII Century,” 
Weckerlin, Mr. Amato; “‘Cavatina ‘Largo Al Fac- 
totum’’’ from “Il Barbiere di Seviglia,’’ Rossini, 
Mr. Amato; “Spring,” Henschel, “The Lady ot 
Dreams,’’ Daniels, Aria, “I Sent My Soul,’ Leh 
man, Miss Klotz; Prologue of ‘‘Pagliacci,’’ Leonca 
vallo, Mr. Amato. 





NIELSEN AT WHITE HOUSE 


Boston Opera Soprano Sings for Guests 
of President’s Wife 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—Alice Niel- 
sen, the soprano of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, was the chief attraction at a musicale 
given by Mrs. William H. Taft in the Blue 
Room of the White House this afternoon, 
and never has the charming singer ap- 
peared to better advantage. 

She was assisted by E. Romaine Sim- 
mons, the pianist, and accompanist for 
Mme, Lillian Nordica. 

Miss Nielsen, in addition to singing 
groups of songs in English, German and 
French, sang a number of arias from 
various operas and attained a full measure 
of success in all of her numbers. 

Mr. Simmons played a group of Chopin 
numbers. Both of the artists were given a 
cordial reception by Mrs. Taft and her 
many guests, among whom were many 
from official and diplomatic circles, in addi- 
tion to a large number of Mrs. Taft’s local 
friends. 


SCIONTI’S CHICAGO RECITAL 


Young Italian Pianist Plays Brilliantly 
at Kimball Hall 


Cuicaco, Feb. 19.—One of the most in- 
teresting piano recitals of the season was 
given Saturday afternoon at Kimball Re- 
cital Hall by Silvio Scionti, under auspices 
of American Conservatory. This brilliant 
young pianist has been doing concert work 
this season, in far points of the West and 
Southwest. 

The Bach-Busoni Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor and a Brahms Capriccio in B 
Minor and Rhapsody in E Flat were given 
with artistic discrimination. The two Cho- 
pin numbers, the Ballade in G Minor and 
the Nocturne in F Sharp had fine poetic 
quality and the Liszt Ricordanza and Mac- 
Dowell’s Concert Etude were played bril- 
liantly. The final feature, Liszt's Concerto 
in E Flat, was given with the orchestral 
parts on the second piano by Heniot Levy, 
another solo pianist who has found much 
favor in concert work this season. — 

( 4. IN. 


Hammerstein Settles Suit of Zenatello 


\ private settlement was made of the 
suit brought in 1910 by Giovanni Zenatello, 
of the Boston Opera Company, against Os- 
car Hammerstein, in which the tenor sued 
for $33,800, claiming that amount as due 
him under his contract with Hammerstein 
at the Manhattan Opera House. The 
amount received by Mr. Zenatello in the 
settlement, made out of court, was not 
announced to the public. 





Lily Strickland Married 


Lily Strickland, the composer-accom- 
panist, was married on Februry 17, in the 
chapel at Columbia University, New York, 
to Courtney Anderson, assistant professor 
of English in that institution. Reed Miller, 
the tenor, sang several numbers before the 
ceremony. 


DAMROSCH ORCHESTRA 
IN CHIGAGO CONCERT 


Gertrude Rennysonand Mr. Saslav- 
sky Soloists with New York 
Symphony Forces 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, February 19, 1912. 
ALTER DAMROSCH and his New 
York Symphony Orchestra _ enter- 
tained a crowded house Sunday afternoon 
at the Studebaker Theater, under the di- 
rection of F, Wight Neumann. Mr. Dam- 
rosch has many admirers in and about this 
section of the Middle West who commend 
his readings of Wagner, while his per- 
sonality as a director is ingratiating. His 
organization, as a traveling one, is good 
but whether it represents the acme of 
achievement in symphonic matters is a 
question. The concert was opened with 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, which had a 
spirited reading free from exaggeration. The 
Wagnerian numbers included the “Rhine 
Journey” from “Die Gotterdammerung,” 
together with the prelude and finale from 
“Tristan und Isolde.” In all these selec- 
tions Mr. Damrosch impressed the audi- 
ence most favorably. 

One soloist was Alexander Saslavsky, 
who gave Wagner’s “Traume.” Gertrude 
Rennyson, the American soprano, who has 
been associated with the Savage opera or- 
ganizations, was the other soloist. She gave 
first Beethoven's air, “Ah, Perfido,” with 
brilliancy of voice and commendable inter 
pretation. Subsequently she sang the 
“Liebestod,” the orchestral support showing 
her work to splendid advantage. Seldom 
has an audience been more enthusiastic than 
the one that greeted Mr. Damrosch and his 
associates. C.: . m. 


BROOKLYN WOMEN’S CHORUS 





Members of Chaminade Club Disclose 
Varied Abilities 


The second concert of the season was 
given by The Chaminade Ladies’ Glee Club 
under the direction of Mme, Emma Rich- 
ardson-Ktister on Thursday evening of last 
week in the music hall of the Brooklyn 
\cademy. In spite of the large social ac- 
tivities of this organization the musical at- 
tainment of its chorus is of no small con- 
sequence. Foote’s “To Daffodils” and 
Rogers’s “O, My 
Love’s Like a Red, 
Red Rose” were 
sung unaccompanied 
and well received. 
The ballad, “The 
Slave’s Dream,” to 
music by H. Alex- 
ander Matthews, 
was one of the 
most pretentious 
numbers and an in- 
cidental solo was 
well rendered by 
Regina Belford, one 
of the members of 
the chorus, 

In two other 
works, the “Italian 
Serenade,”’ by 
Frederick Stevenson, and “On the Lake 
of Traun,’ by Thieriot, the chorus 
enlisted the support of Ashley Ropps, bari- 
tone. Mr. Ropps was also presented in 
two groups of solos, the first made up of 
two numbers from Gounod’s “Faust” and 
the latter of two German lieder by Haile 
and Hugo Kaun’s “Daheim.” Mr. Ropps’s 
voice is colorful and well controlled and 
his interpretations are imbued with original 
ity and emotional fervor. 

‘A group of piano solos by Mrs. Amelia 
Gray Clarke made a strong impression. 
Especially in the Chopin “Nocturne” was 
the singing quality of her tone strongly 
marked. In the aria from “Mignon” Mrs. 
Jessie Allan Collier, another member of 
the club, disclosed a pleasing contralto 
voice and Mrs. Robert Starr Allyn, so- 
prano, won well deserved acclaim in two 
songs by Mary Turner Salter. Mrs. Salter, 
who was present, was called from her seat 
to share in the applause. 





Ashley Ropps 





Horatio Connell Scores in Norristown 
“Elijah” 

NorrIsTowN, Pa., Feb. 17.—Horatio Con- 
nell, baritone, sang the title role in Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” with the Norristown 
Choral Society recently. Mr. Connell has 
a fine voice, clear enunciation and good in- 
terpretation. In his treatment of the role, 
especially in the dramatic portions, Mr. 
Connell fully met the expectations of the 
audience and won enthusiastic applause. 
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SLEZAK RETURNS AS “TANNHAUSER ” 








Nobility and Power of His Minstrel Knight Again Thrill Metio- 
politan Audience—Griswold’s Impressive “ Landgrave ” and 
the Distinguished Performances of Morena and Fremstad 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 





LECH’S ‘“Versiegeit,’’ Wednesday 
evening, February 14. Mmes. 
Gadski, Mattfeld, Alten; Messrs. Jad- 
lowker, Goritz, Weil, Ruysdael, Hin- 
shaw. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. Followed 
by Leoncavallo’s ‘‘Pagliacci.”’ Mme. 
Destinn; Messrs. Caruso, Amato, Gilly. 
Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 

Humperdinck’s “Kodnigskinder,” 
Thursday afternoon, February § 15, 
Mmes. Farrar, Wickham, Mattfeld, 
Fornia; Messrs. Jadlowker, Goritz, 
Reiss, Didur. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde,”’ 
Thursday evening, February 15. Mmes. 
Fremstad, Homer; Messrs. Burrian, 
Weil, Witherspoon, Hinshaw, Reiss, 
Murphy. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Ponchielli’s ‘‘La Gioconda,’’ Friday 
evening, February 16. Mmes. Destinn, 
Matzenauer; Messrs. Caruso, Amato, 
de Segurola. Conductor, Mr. ToSsca- 
nini. 

Wagner’s ‘“‘Tannhduser,’’ Saturday 
afternoon, February 17. Mmes. Mo- 
rena, Fremstad, Sparkes; Messrs. Sle- 
zak, Weil, Griswold. Conductor, Mr. 
Hertz. 

Puccini’s ‘‘Tosca,’’ Saturday even- 
ing, February 17. Miss Farrar; Messrs. 
Martin, Scotti. Conductor, Mr. Tos- 
canini. 

Puccini’s “La Bohéme,’’ Monday 
evening, February 19. Mmes. Farrar, 
Alten; Messrs. Caruso, Amato, de 
Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 











T is seldom that “Tannhauser” has to 
wait for its first performance until the 
season is more than three months old, as 
has been the case this year. Its revival at 
the Metropolitan Opera House took place 
only last Saturday afternoon, but the audi- 
ence gave every indication of being pleased 
to see it back again. Incidentally the oc- 
casion marked the return to the Metropol- 
itan of Leo Slezak, whose Tannhiuser 
ranks with his Otello in being one of the 
most forceful impersonations on the oper- 
atic stage to-day. Then there was a new 
Wolfram in the person of Mr. Weil and a 
new Landgrave in Putnam Griswold, so 
the performance had more than the ordin- 
ary elements of interest incident to the re- 
vival of a popular opera. 

It is possible that better all-around pres- 
entations of “Tannhauser’ have been heard 
in the same house within the memory of 
the present generation of operagoers and 
yet there was much in last week’s to be 
thankful for. Certainly choral and orches- 
tral forces could scarcely have been im- 
proved upon. The ensembles—of the sec- 
ond act especially—were sung with splendid 
precision, tone quality and verve. Mr. 
Hertz read the score with all the fervor, 
poetry and dramatic intensity at his com- 
mand. Of course, in many respects the 
orchestral high water mark of the perform- 
ance was the superb, tumultuous bacchanale 
and the opening scene, so deeply saturated 
in Tristanesque harmonies and colors. But 
even the earlier written portions of the 
score impressed one profoundly by their 
vitality. Those Wagnerites who think they 
have outgrown “Tannhauser’ should hear it 
again and confess their error. 

Mr. Slezak’s minstrel knight has rare 
dignity of bearing, distinction and dramatic 
power of a high order. Its potency in- 


creases steadily throughout the drama and 
attains a noble climax in the third act—the 
return of Tannhduser and the narrative of 
the journey to Rome. It is admirable, too, 
in the tender scene with Elizabeth at the 
opening of the second act. There is, per- 
haps, one unsatisfactory detail at the close 
of this act. Why does Mr. Slezak stand 
quietly by in such an unconcerned and im- 
passive manner while the infuriated knights 
denounce and threaten Tannhduser and 
Elizabeth poignantly pleads for his life? 
The singing of the Czech tenor seemed 
rather less marred than usual by unsteadi- 
ness and his tones were clear, vibrant and 
beautiful. What a contrast of dramatic 
realism to his delivery of the words of the 
Pope in the narrative is his rapturous whis- 
per of love in the first act “Zu ihr! zu 
ihr!” sung in beautiful mezzo voce! Very 
admirable, too, was his work in the contest 
of song. After the second act Mr. Slezak 
was presented with a large floral lyre. 


Griswold’s Noble ‘“‘Landgrave”’ 


Mr. Weil’s Wolfram scarcely rose above 
conventionality and he has sung more satis- 
factorily on previous occasions. Mr. Gris- 
wold’s Landgrave was a truly noble figure 
and vocally he could scarcely have bettered 
himself. The long speech of the Land- 
grave in the second act is a severe test of 
an artist’s ability to put color and variety 
into his delivery. Mr. Griswold came out 
of the test with flying colors and those who 
have often voted this passage dull must 
have been amazed at what the American 
baritone was able to make of it. All the 
smaller male roles were well handled. 

Berta Morena’s Elizabeth has called forth 
praise many a time and last week it was 
found to have lost none of its poetry and 
pathetic charm. And how subtly the emo- 
tions of the text are mirrored in her voice! 
She sang the “Prayer” with heartfelt ex- 
pression and made one lament that this 
number is so ruthlessly cut. In shortening 
Wagner operas it is not essential to sacri- 
fice the best things first. Mme. Fremstad’s 
Venus was the incarnation of voluptu- 
ousness. Of this role this peerless artist 
makes a sort of miniature /solde. Lenora 
Sparkes sang the song of the Shepherd 
ideally. 

In the evening there was a special per- 
formance of “Tosca” for the benefit of the 
French Hospital. It was an excellent rep- 
resentation from every standpoint, Miss 
Farrar, in the title rdle, being at her best, 
and Messrs. Martin and Scotti distinguish- 
ing themselves as Cavaradossi and Scarpia, 
respectively. 

Last Monday evening “Bohéme” was re- 
peated, with Caruso as Rodolfo for the 
first time this season. As a result the au- 
dience was of gigantic dimensions and ap- 
plause was given without stint, since the 
great tenor was in his best voice and in 
high spirits to boot. His “Che Gelida Man- 
ina” was the signal for tempest of ap- 
plause. Miss Farrar was a pathetically 
beautiful Mimi, and Amato, with his glori- 
ous voice, left nothing to be desired as 
Marcello. The Musetta was, as_ usual, 
Bella Alten, and an excellent Musetta 


she is. 
Season’s Last ‘‘Tristan’”’ 


The “Tristan” on Thursday evening of 
last week was the last of the season, for 
Cari Burrian’s engagements call him back 
to Europe and there is no other Tristan at 
the Metropolitan. But if the performance 
was the last it was also one of the best 
and most stirring. Mr. Burrian’s indis- 
position, which had prevented his appear- 
ance in “Siegfried” the preceding Monday, 
had most opportunely disappeared and the 
tenor sang beautifully, particularly in the 
last act, which he also acted with as much 
convincing force as his well defined phys- 
ical limitations permit. Mme. Fremstad re- 
turned to the role of /solde and gave one 
of the noblest, broadest and most sweep- 
ingly beautiful interpretations she has of- 
fered thus far. She has grown wonder- 
fully in this character during the last two 
years. At the beginning of the opera last 
week her voice seemed slightly lacking in 
resonance in its lower register, but it was 
not long before she was in full possession 
of herself and poured out her voice with 
great prodigality. 

Mme. Homer was Brangdne for the first 
time this year. It is a part in which she 
has always excelled and never has she sung 
the tower song more beautifully. Mr. 
Weil was Kurwenal, Mr. Hinshaw Melot 
and Herbert Witherspoon King Mark. 
The American baritone did it admirably. 
Indeed, it seems that no baritones of other 
nationalities equal the Americans in this 
role. Mr. Toscanini’s conducting demands 
again the full measure of shopworn super- 
latives. 


As a benefit for the Legal Aid Society 
“Konigskinder” was sung on Thursday 
afternoon of last week. No more popular 
opera could have been chosen for the pur- 
pose and the house was crowded. There 
were no novel features in the cast, the 
leading rdles being, as usual, admirably 
sung by Miss. Farrar, Mr. Jadlowker and 
Mr. Goritz. 

The double bill of “Versiegelt” and “Pag- 
liacci” was repeated the previous evening. 
Blech’s opera, with its lively plot and 
charming music, has undoubtedly come to 
stay, as its reception at every hearing has 
made apparent. Moreover, in no other 
opera house in the world could one find a 
better rounded cast or one which throws 
itself into the work with more enthusiastic 
abandon. The “Pagliacci” calls for no 
comment beyond the fact that Mme. Des- 





tinn and Messrs. Caruso and Amato were 
at their best. 

As a rule “Gioconda” does not call for 
especial mention. On Friday evening of 
last week, however, it offered a new Cieca 
in the person of Mme. Matzenauer. The 
great contralto had just returned from 
Baltimore, where she had sung Briinnhilde, 
and under the circumstances evidences of 
fatigue would have been pardonable. But, 
strangely enough, she disclosed not the 





Leo Slezak, the Czech Tenor, Who Re- 
turned to the Metropolitan Opera 
House Last Week in the Title RG6le of 
“Tannhauser.” 


slightest sign of it and gave an interpreta- 
tion that both vocally and _histrionically 
astonished and delighted those who have 
thought a renewal of interest in such a 
role an impossibility. She sang the “Voce 
di Donna” with great eloquence and emo- 
tional beauty. Mr. Caruso as Enzo was in 
good voice and the progress of the opera 
was temporarily halted after he had sung 
“Cielo e mar.” Mme, Destinn’s Gioconda 
and Mr. Amato’s Barnaba were up to their 
usual standards. 


BERLIN AGAIN HEARS 
MUSIC OF AMERIGANS 


[Continued from page 1] 





ment is terminated by a coda. The second 
movement is a short and rather airy inter- 
mezzo. The third (Adagio) is similar to 
the first in atmosphere. The form is that 
of a rondo and it concludes with the 
primary theme. The final movement (in 
D, 3/4) is very concise and imbued with a 
joyful exhilarating spirit. The work, con- 
ducted to. perfection by Hausegger, 
although the orchestra did not seem 
properly equalized throughout, met with a 
favorable reception. The other numbers 
included Reger’s “Eine Lustspieloverture,” 
Richard Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung” 
and four songs by the same composer, sung 
with exquisite taste, but with little inspi- 
ration by Frau Hermine d’Albert. 

In the Beethoven Hall we heard a gifted 
young violinist, Guy Magrath, who has un- 
questionably accomplished a great deal, 
technically as well as musically. But three 
such concertos as the Bach E Major, 
Beethoven’s D Major and the Brahms in 
D represent a task to which he is not at 
present equal. Mr. Magrath seems to be 
one of the few who should be advised not 


to be too conscientious. His natural 
thoughtfulness may lead him into becom- 
ing pedantic if he does not learn to lose 


himself now and then. 

The American pianist, Wynni Pyle, 
whose popularity in Europe has been stead- 
ily increasing, has been kept busy playing 
at a number of return engagements. She 
was engaged for the second time during 
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this season in Breslau and has also ap- 
peared in Koeslin and‘Freiberg.. In both 
these latter cities Miss Pyle achieved ex- 
cellent success with both public and press. 
The critics speak of her playing in the 
highest terms. 


Knipfer’s Guest Appearances 


Paul Kniipfer, the distinguished bass of 

the Royai Opera, is singing at guest per- 
formances more frequently than ever be- 
fore. Within the next two weeks Herr 
Knipfer will appear in not less than nine 
such performances, besides devoting him- 
self to his regular duties at the Royal 
Opera. At the Posen Opera House, 
Knupfer will appear seven times and later 
give guest performances at Rostock and 
Lubeck. 
_The young American violin virtuoso, 
Cordelia Lee, gave a concert in the Palmen- 
garten in Dresden on Tuesday, January 23, 
with extraordinary success. 

On January 27, Rudolph Ganz, the pian- 
ist, was heard for the first time in recital 
since his return from America in Hann- 
over. 

The-seventh cycle concert in Wiesbaden 
on January 27 was conducted by the young 
kapellmeister, Fritz Busch, whose Berlin 
début was recorded several weeks ago. 
The soloist was the French tenor, Leon 
Lafitte, from the Théatre de la Monnaie 
in Brussels. At the concert of the “Verein 
der Kiinstler und Kunstfreunde,” also in 
Wiesbaden, Busch was conspicuous as pian- 
ist, while his brother, Adolph Busch, 
proved himself a gifted young violinist. 
At the eighth cycle concert in Wiesbaden 
the famous ’cellist, Pablo Casals, was the 
soloist. O. P. Jacos. 





Celene Loveland Too Busy With Pupils 
to Make Concert Appearances 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—Celene Loveland has 
been so busy taking care of pupils at her 
studio in the Fine Arts Building that she 
has had little opportunity to give recital 
work the last two or three months. She is 
accomplishing remarkable results with 
pupils who have lacked flexibility in wrist 
and arm movement, overcoming their in 
ability to play octaves in compositions lik« 
Liszt's Sixth Rhapsody. Miss Loveland’s 
most recent concert appearances were in 
La Grange; before the members of the 
Reading Club, in Lake Forest; at a musical 
in Rogers Park, and at a recital at the 
Blackstone Hotel. 
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“ FOUNDING OF BOSTON OPERA HOUSE DUE TO CONSTANTINO” 


Ralph Flanders, at Farewell Ban- 
quet for Tenor, Says Latter Was 
Responsible for the Institution 
of Permanent Operatic Company 
—Good Fellowship at Dinner 
on Eve of Singer’s Departure 


OSTON, Feb. 19.—On the eve of his 
departure for Havana, Mexico and 
South America, Constantino, the distin- 
guished tenor, who has just completed his 
third season as a member of the Boston 
Opera Company, was banqueted by a few 
of his many friends at Young’s Hotel last 
Thursday evening. The committee of ar- 
rangements left most of the details to Mr. 
Constantino’s secretary, Francis Ciccone, 
who has been connected with the Italian 
diplomatic service and who is to remain 
in Boston, 

Judge Frank Leveroni was toastmaster, 
and there were speeches in English, French, 
Italian and Spanish. Mr. Constantino, 
speaking in both Italian and English, :ave 
a most interesting and graphic description 
of the temperamental differences between 
various nationalities and their characteris- 
tics, as demonstrated both in business and 
the arts. He spoke of his pleasure in 
singing before a Boston audience, and of 
being grateful for the hearty support he 
has always received from the Boston pub- 
lic. He said that he has always given, 
and always will give, to Boston the very 
best of his art. He mentioned how im- 
possible it is for him to forget the first 
time he sang in Boston, in a performance 
of “La Bohéme.” He complimented Mr. 
Jordan upon the success of the Boston 
Opera, and said he believes the Boston 
public appreciates the efforts of a true 
artist, and that when good artists sing and 
good performances are given the public 
will come to the opera house. At the 
close he proposed a toast to Mr. Jordan 
and all of the directors of the Boston 
Opera Company. 

Ralph L. Flanders, manager of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and one 
of the board of directors of the opera 
company, told of the coming to Boston six 
years ago of an unheralded company of 








Banquet Given in Honor of Constantino, the Tenor, on the Eve of His Departure 
from Boston 


opera singers. “I was urged to go to the 
Park Theater and hear a fine performance 
of ‘Bohéme.’ * I went and had the pleasure 
of hearing one of the greatest tenors of 
the world. I helped promote the plans 
of permanent opera in Boston, and I wish 
to say that if it had not been for Con- 
stantino it is doubtful if these plans would 
ever have been consummated. It was 
through Constantino, and no other, that 
the foundation of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany was made possible.” 

Assistant District Attorney D. V. Mc- 
Isaac spoke of the beauty of Italiah music 
and of Italian art in sculpture and archi- 
tecture. He expressed the belief that Con- 
stantino’s return next season will mean 
the success of opera in Boston. 

Other speakers included Judge Leveroni, 
William C. Brooks, chairman of the Music 
Commission of the City of Boston, Dr. A. 
De Robertis, D. W. Cericola, Dr. D’Ame- 
zaga, Professor Alfred De Voto, of the 
New England Conservatory, G. Uequidi and 
Dr. Louis Carbone. 

Piano selections were given by Mr. De 
Voto and one or two others, and when 
Constantino insisted that his friends should 
sing for him, as he usually sings for them, 
the diners joined in such old-time melo- 
dies as “Auld Lang Syne,” “He’s a Jolly 


Good Fellow” and closed with “America.” 

After the dinner it was learned that Mr. 
Constantino had given Judge Leveroni a 
donation of $300 for the assistance of the 
Italian strikers in Lawrence, Mass., $300 
for the Italian soldiers in Tripoli and $300 
for the disabled Spanish soldiers in Mo- 
FOCCO. 

After leaving the dining hall Mr. Mc- 
Isaacs gave an impromptu supper in honor 
of Mr. Constantino, covers being laid for 
ten. 

Constantino goes to Havana for twelve 
performances, then to Mexico City for a 
month’s engagement, to be followed by a 
tour which will include Venezuela, Pana- 
ma, Lima, Arequipa, Antofagasta, Chile, 
Brazil and Buenos Aires. He will return 
to Boston in November, and it is under- 
stood unofficially that he will sing again 
next season at the Boston Opera House. 

Those present included Ralph L. Flan- 
ders, W. C. Brooks, Judge Frank Leveroni, 
D. V. MclIsaac, Alfred De Voto, Dr. A. 
De Robertis, D. W. Cericola, Dr. G. Fail- 
lace, Carlos P. Echeverria, G. Uequidi, Dr. 
G. De Amezaga, Dr. L. C. Morelli, Dr. 
Louis Carbone, Samuel L. Bailen, Francis 
N. Ciccone, Philip T. Nickerson, Pasquale 
Narandulli, Guy Cericola, Delbert Loomis. 


D. L. L. 





MARIE CASLOVA TO 
TOUR UNITED STATES 


American Violinist Who Has Won Fame 
Abroad Announced for Concerts 
Here 


With next season’s new artists comes a 
young violinist, Marie Caslova, of whom 
great things are expected. She is an Amer- 
ican girl, born and brought un in St. Louis, 
Mo., and at the age of eleven created so 
favorable an impression by her playing that 
she immediately won the attention of a 
philanthropic woman in St. Louis, who 
urged her parents to allow her to send the 
child abroad to continue her studies. 
There was considerable opposition at 
first, but her work was so exceptional that 
Alfred G. Robyn and Ernest R. Kroeger, 
leading musicians of that city, also became 
interested in her playing and recognized in 
her a child of pnenomenal gifts. A con- 
ert was arranged and after her parents 
were convinced that it was advisable to 
send her abroad, Miss Caslova was placed 
under the guidance of Sevcik, the noted 
violin pedagogue in Prague. After com- 
pleting her studies with him during a course 
t years, she was finally accepted by Carl 
‘lesch, with whom she has done a great 
eal of work. Flesch considers her one of 
Is most promising pupils and has written 
to Mare Lagen, her American manager, 
that he is convinced that her coming tour 
ill be a pronounced success. She will ar- 
ive in America in January, 1913, and will 
ur the entire country under the direction 
f Mr. Lagen. 


Brooklyn Recital by Noted Munich 
Organist 


Edwin Jourdan’ Herbst, late organist of 
e American Church of Munich, was heard 
| recital on February 14, at St. Luke’s 
hurch, Brooklyn, assisted by Margaretta 

Campbell, soprano. His program con- 
sted of the Prelude and Fugue in C Ma- 
rt, by J. S. Bach; Four Character Pieces, 

34, Preludium, Improvisation, Canzon- 
ta, Minuette, by Joseph Schmid; Adagio 
om Fantasie Sonate, by Rheinberger; 
andel’s Preludium and Fugue in F Minor: 
ndante, by José Maria Beobidé, and Guil- 
ant’s Third Sonata in C Minor. Mr. 








Marie Caslova, Violinist 


Herbst’s interpretation of the entire pro- 
gram displayed his thorough musicianship, 
and was greatly enjoyed by an appreciative 
audience. Miss Campbell sang Arias from 
“The Messiah,” by Handel; “Lullaby,” from 
“Jocelyn,” by Godard, and “Send Down Thy 
Blessing,” by Millard. She has a pleasing 
voice of good quality and sang with much 
taste. 





Percy Grainger, the Australian pianist, 
has been playing in Germany. 


STOJOWSKI-ARGIEWICZ 
RECITAL SERIES BEGUN 


Beauties of Beethoven and Brahms So- 
natas Well Brought Out—Admir- 
able Work of the Pianist 


The first of a series of three recitals by 
Sigismond Stojowski, the New York pian 
ist, and Arthur Argiewicz, violinist, took 
place at the concert hall of the MacDowell 
Club, New York, last Monday evening. 
The artists combined forces in Beethoven's 
C Minor Sonata, op. 30, No. 2, and 
srahms’s D Minor. Mr. Stojowski played 
separately Schumann’s “Papillons” and Mr. 
Argiewicz a Porpora Minuet, a Gluck 
“Melodie” and a Pugnani Prelude. 

Mr. Stojowski’s work is always heard 
with pleasure, and his playing had its 
wonted excellences last Monday. In the 
piano and violin sonatas he was as much 
in his element as in the solo numbers, 
evincing due regard for the exigencies of 
ensemble work, yet losing none of the 
subtle beauties and refinements that fall to 
the share of the iano. In Schumann’s 
“Papillons” he disclosed elements of imag- 
ination, temperament and deft poetic fancy. 
In response to the applause of the large 
audience which succeeded he added the 
same composer’s “Warum.” 

Mr. Argiewicz played his share of the 
entertainment with proficiency of finger 
technic and exactness of intonation but 
with a tone that was at times unpleas- 
antly rough and coarse, and in a style 
that leaned in general toward the academic. 
He seemed at his best in the lovely “Mel- 
odie” of Gluck, which he gave with rather 
more warmth and suavity than were ap- 
parent in the rest of his work. 


nm #. 





Pasquali-Scott Success in Toronto 


A telegram received Tuesday by Mv- 
siIcAL AMERICA from M. H. Hanson, in 
Toronto, states that Mme. de Pasquali and 
Henri Scott ‘scored a noteworthy success 
as soloist with the Schubert Choir and 
were immediately re-engaged for another 
concert by Prof. Fletcher’s Chorus. The 
choral singers entertained Mme. Pasquali 
at the close of the concert. She sang Scotch 
and Irish songs for them. 


BACHAUS STOKOWSKI 
ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 


Pianist Recalled Many Times in 
Cincinnati—Exacting Pro- 
gram by Orchestra 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—The program given 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra last 
Friday and Saturday was one of the most 
delightful of the entire season, and special 
interest was added by the appearance of 
Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, who made his 
initial bow: to a Cincinnati audience. 

The program opened with the “Akade- 
mische Fest-Ouverture” of Brahms by the 
orchestra, followed by the Beethoven Piano 
Concerto, No. 4, in G Major, played by Mr. 
Bachus. The other orchestral number was 
the Symphony, No. 4, in D. Minor, of 
Schumann. 

The “Academic” Overture of Brahms 
proved altogether interesting and was re- 
markably well played. The musicians 
seemed to enter into the spirit of this work 
in a manner which was felt by the audience, 
and which made the performance of the 
work refreshing and_ delightful. The 
Schumann Symphony was played with a 
most satisfying degree of finish. 

In Mr. Bachaus the orchestra introduced 
to Cincinnati concert-goers an artist such 
as we seldom have the pleasure of hearing. 
Too much cannot. be said of the splendid 
and substantial musicianship and consum- 
mate art displayed by this young pianist. 
His playing is always eminently sane. In 
his interpretation of the Beethoven Con- 
certo there was no attempt at display, but 
wonderful technic and a sincere apprecia- 
tion of the classic beauties of the work 
were always in evidence. He was recalled 
five or six times. 

The orchestra recently scored a remark- 
able success in Chicago, which was dupli- 
cated in Milwaukee, and Manager Hawley 
announces an extensive tour of Spring 
festival engagements, beginning at the end 
of the regular Cincinnati season, and ex- 
tending over five or six weeks. 

The second concert of the Symphony 
Chamber Music Society was given on Mon- 
day evening of last week. The program 
was delivered by the String Quartet, con- 
sisting of Emil Heermann, Jean Rietsch, 
Max Schulz and Julius Sturm, with the as- 
sistance of Joseph Elliot, clarinetist, in the 
Mozart Quintet, which was the first num- 
ber on the program. Following the Quintet 
was the Schumann Quartet for strings, and 
the concluding number was Glazounow’s 
“Noveletten.” The program throughout 
was splendidly given. F. E. E. 


Pennsylvania Applause for Katharine 
Goodson 


West Cuester, PA., Feb. 20.—Katharine 
Goodson, the English pianist, appeared here 
in recital at the State Normal School Au- 
ditorium on February 13. She _ played 
Liszt’s Second Rhapsody, Chopin’s Ber- 
ceuse, the same composer’s A Flat Polo- 
naise, MacDowell’s Sonata “Tragica,” two 
exquisite compositions, “Romance” and 
Etude “Arabesque,” by her husband, Ar- 
thur Hinton, and shorter pieces by De- 
bussy and Liszt. Her playing of the Mac- 
Dowell Sonata was compelling of the great- 
est admiration, showing the high regard 
which this pianist has for the great Amer- 
ican composer. There were poetry and 
much imagination in the lovely Chopin 
3erceuse and a beautiful singing tone and 
virile majesty in the big Polonaise which 
few pianists of her sex can successfully in- 
terpret. There was far-echoing applause at 
the close of each number and the artist 
responded to a number of encores. 





Mme. Olitzka in New York Musicale 


Mme. Rosa Olitzka, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House; Edith R. Weil, and the Rus- 
sian Trio were the entertainers at a mu- 
sicale given by Mrs. Julius Kayser at her 
home in New York last Monday. Ware’s 
“Hindoo Slumber Song” was given effect- 
ively by Mme. Olitzka, in addition to se- 
lections from Schumann, Schubert and 
Franz, and she also sang a group of French 
and German songs. Schiitt’s “Walzer- 
Marchen” and other numbers were played 
by the trio and dramatic readings were 
given by Miss Weil. 





Ernst von Schuch, the Dresden conduc- 
tor, Dr. Leopold Schmidt, the Berlin critic, 
and a member of the publishing firm itself 
will act as judges in the international opera 
libretto competition announced by Ahn & 
Simrock, of Berlin. 





Humperdinck’s “K6nigskinder” will be 
produced in Buenos Ayres in Italian next 
Summer 
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Paul Morenzo, the tenor, sang at the 
Astor Hotel in New York recently at the 
Council of Jewish Women. 

x *k * 

Katherine Allan Lively, the Chicago 
pianist, will appear with the Deutscher 
Club of Milwaukee as accompanist for 
Hans Letz, violinist, and Bruno Steindl, 
’cellist, in a concert on March 21. 

x * * 

Fire destroyed a $10,000 organ in the 
First Congregational Church at Braddock, 
Pa., a Pittsburgh suburb, on February 12. 
It was one of the first of many organs 
presented to churches by Andrew Car- 
negie. 

x ok x 

Mrs. C. B. Roland gave a lecture-re- 
cital at Alton, Ill., on Russian music, last 
week, and was assisted by Mrs. A. I. Ep- 
stein, soprano, of St. Louis, and Edna 
Starr, contralto. They sang in all sixteen 
songs, of Russian composers only. 

x * * 

Eileen Jerex and Charlotte Banfield, of 
Portland, Ore., were soloists at a Scottish 
entertainment at Oregon City last week, 
where they were enthusiastically received 
and won many friends by their sweet and 
sympathetic singing of favorite Scottish 
songs. 

x * * 

Mary L. O’Donoghue, of Los Angeles, 
has secured the appointment of organist 
at the _ Immanuel Presbyterian Church, of 
that city, which is reputed to be the richest 
Presbyterian Church on the Pacific Coast. 
She formerly held the position for a num- 
ber of years. 

x x * 

“Mother of Men,” a composition to which 
Brian Hooker, the librettist of Prof. Hora- 
tio Parker’s opera “Mona,” wrote the 
words, was sung by the Yale Glee Club at 
its annual New York concert at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Friday evening of last 
week with much success. 

x * x 

Southern California Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, under the presidency of Fred. 
G. Ellis, held its quarterly meeting in Los 
Angeles recently. On the program were 
Alice Coleman, of Pasadena, pianist; Mrs. 
G. M. Stivers, soprano; Mrs. L. J. Selby, 
contralto, and J. P. Dupuy, tenor. 

* * * 

The musical program at the annual 
“ladies’ night” of the Erie (Pa.) Club was 
rendered by Mrs. C. W. McKean, Mrs. 
Georgia French Brevillier and the Temple 
Quartet, composed of J. C. Diehl, Charles 
Hooper; N. E. Hirt and Charles Haller. 
P. B. Hulburd was the accompanist. 

x x * 

The Peabody Conservatory of Baltimore 
has arranged for a class in piano literature 
and its interpretation, conducted by Ernest 
Hutcheson, who plays at each meeting a 
short program interspersed with explana- 
tory comment. The class is composed of 
conservatory teachers and students. 

k * 

The Junior Music Study Club, of Mus- 
kogee, Okla., recently presented the follow- 
ing young students at the studio of Mrs. 
Claude Steele in a good program: Evelyn 
Gidney, Donna Belle Smith, Corinne Culp, 
Alice Offield, Margaret Carpenter, Athene 
Fenner, Lucile Wilson and Effie Alley. 

x* * * 

Irma McCloskey, the young American 
soprano, who appeared with the Elliott 
Schenk Orchestra at the Century Theater, 
New York, last Summer, gave a recital 
in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, on Feb- 
ruary 21. She was assisted by Mary 
Woodfield Fox, the Philadelphia pianist. 

aK k * 


Mrs. Emma B. Carroll, of Portland, 
Ore., gave a delightful musicale last week. 
Grieg, Mendelssohn, MacDowell, Chopin 
and Liszt compositions were played by ad- 
vanced pupils, some of whom are among 
that city’s best amateur pianists. Jessie 
Lewis and Frances Batchelor are especial 
favorites. 

x* * * 

Esther and Dorothy Swainson, assisted 
by Constance Purdy, contralto, gave an 
interesting lecture recital on Claude De- 
bussy in Indianapolis on February 2. Dor- 
othy Swainson did excellent work at the 
piano, and her clear interpretations of the 
various compositions were a decided sat- 
isfaction. 

* 7K * 

The violin and piano pupils of Henri J. 

Faucher and Marie Bouchard Faucher, of 
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Providence, R. I., assisted by Avery Till- 
inghast Gorton, baritone, gave a pleasing 
recital recently. The program was varied 
and of a high order and the excellent work 
of the pupils reflected much credit upon 
both Mr. and Mrs. Faucher. 

x x * 

Mrs. Edward Alden Beals and Mrs. 
Nancy Beals Van Dyke presented the fol- 
lowing pupils in an invitational recital re- 
cently: Esther Hogan, Zealous Fletcher, 
Daisy Davis, Jean Harle, Gertrude Hoeber, 
Carol Hand, Mrs. Evelyn Braun and Mrs. 
A. Giebish. They all sang well and re- 
flected credit on their teachers. 

x * x 

The February issue of the Peabody Con- 
servatory Bulletin is one of the most in- 
teresting numbers that have appeared. The 
special feature is an account of the first 
year of the Conservatory, 1868-’69, with 
photographs of L. H. Southard, the first 
director; Bernard Courlaender and Henry 
A. Allen, who composed the faculty. 

* ok * 

The sixth organ recital at the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, February 11, was 
given by Florence Keller, who played a 
program of works by Best, Dubois, Guil- 
mant and Borowski’s Organ Sonata. Abra- 
ham Goldfuss, the assisting artist, played 
Handel’s Violin Sonata in D Major, with 
Howard R. Thatcher as accompanist. 

. * * *k 

“Resurrection Morn,” a new organ com- 
position by Edward Johnston, was given 
its first public hearing when played by its 
composer at nis last weekly organ recital 
at Cornell University. Mr. Johnston’s 
“Evensong” was also on his program. The 
other numbers were by Mendelssohn, Mac- 
Dowell, Dvorak, Boellman and Verdi. 

* Ok ok 

Emily Diver has resigned as soprano so- 
loist of the Associate Congregational 
Church of Baltimore and will devote much 
of her time to the study of voice culture 
and languages at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, where she holds a three-year scholar- 
ship. Miss Diver aspires to sing in grand 
opera. She is a student in voice under 
Adelin Fermin. 

* OK Ok 

A concert of rare delight was given at 
AZolian Hall, St. Louis, on Thursday night 
of last week by a quartet composed of 
Mrs. George Dobyn, soprano; Mrs. Max 
Kauffman, contralto; George © Sheffield, 
tenor, and Walter Greene, baritone. The 
accompaniments were played by Serge Hal- 
man on the pianola. The audience com- 
pletely filled the hall. 

* ok * 

A quartet of deaf mutes sang “Kentucky 
Home” and “Swanee River” at the Lin- 
coln Day celebration of the New York 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. The 
four boys practiced in secret and made 
their singing a surprise to the principal of 
the institute. This apparent miracle was 
wrought by persistent application of the 
science of visible speech. 

* ok * 

The Saturday Club, of Sacramento, Cal., 
recently gave a concert of French music, 
including compositions of Gounod, Chami- 
nade, Fauré, Godard, Franck, Delibes and 
D’Indy. There was an analysis of the pro- 
gram by Mrs. George M. Purnell. The 
program closed with a Symphonie Concer- 
tante for two violins, played by Dr. Arthur 
Heft and Mrs. Leo Steppan. 

* * ok 

The MacDowell Club of Providence, 
R. I., Clara L. Hess president, gave an en- 
joyable program at its last meeting. <A 
paper on Mendelssohn was read and va- 
rious selections of his music were played 
by members of the ciub. During the after- 
noon Hope Matthews, a cuest of the club, 
gave two ’cello solos with piano accom- 
paniments by Mrs. George S. Matthews, 
also a guest of the club. 

x * x 

One of the latest acquisitions to the ranks 
of Milwaukee choral organizations, the 
South Division Handel Choir, made a claim 
upon public favor on February 13 in pre- 
senting Cowen’s “The Rose Maiden.” The 
choir, consisting of 100 voices, was assisted 
by the following soloists: Helene Cafa- 
relli, soprano; Elsa Bloedel, contralto; 
Frederic Wergin, tenor, and Thomas Bos- 
ton, director of the club, baritone. 

. es 

The second concert of the Schellschmidt 
Carman Trio, of Indianapolis, was devoted 
to a trio composition by Oberthur in three 





movements for harp, violin and ’cello, 
Louise Schellschmidt playing the harp part; 
the C Major Trio No. 7, by Mozart, and 
the Mendelssohn Trio in D Minor, Op. 
49. The trio includes Pauline Schell- 
schmidt, violinist; Adelaide Carman, 
pianist, and Adolph Schellschmidt, ’cellist. 
K * * 


Blanchard Hall, in Los Angeles, was 
filled with an interested and applauding 
audience recently to hear the Brahms 
Piano Quintet. The leading number was 
the Sgarnbati Quintet, and it, with the Bee- 
thoven Minuet and Gossec Gavotte, proved 
most pleasing to the auditors. César 
Franck’s Quintet closed the program. Mrs. 
Wylie was the soloist, singing numbers 
by Chadwick, Homer, Hawley and Flegler. 

* * * 


A recital of merit was given at the 
European Conservatory of Music in Balti- 
more on February 6 by students under Di- 
rectors J. Henri Weinreich, Clifton Davis 
and Arthur Conradi. The participants in 
piano were Elenora Riebel, Julia Eierman, 
Viola Geisz, Pearl Riebel, Sadie L. Edla- 
vitch, Amelia Rokos, Lydia Warner, John 
Kahl, Dorothy Parker, Giovanni Bancia, 
Lydia Immler; violin, Cecilia Shapiro, and 
voice, Sadie E. London. 

x * * 


The following program was recently 
given by Mr. Gardner Lamson at a private 
musicale at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Carter, No. 66 West Fifty-fifth street; 
Leoncavallo’s Prologue to “Pagliacci”; 
Sinding’s “Grave Digger’s Song”; Schu- 
mann’s “Ballad of the Harper,” Belshazzar ; 
d’Hardelot, “La Fermiere”; Paladille, 
“Purgatoire”; Augusta Holmes, “Le Che- 
valier Belle-Etoile” and Ernest T. Carter’s 
“The Vampire” and “Rosemary.” 

* * * 


The Music Club of Cleburne, Tex., re- 
cently organized a choral department un- 
der the’ direction of Mrs. Erl Choate, a 
former nupil of Hugh Marlein, Emilio 
Gogorza, William Shakespeare and Carl 
Sobieski. The club made its début in the 
operetta, “The Merry Milkmaids” and 
scored such asuccess that it had to be re- 
peated. “Faust” in oratorio form for a 
future concert is in preparation and it is 
also working on sélections and choruses 


from “Carmen.” 
* * * 


The Chaminade Club of Providence, 
R. I., Mrs. Lucv th. Miller president, gave 
a musical tea recently which was lareely 
attended. Agnes Lapham of Chicago gave 
with brilliant technic and artistic style sev- 
eral piano selections and Mrs. Robert 
Lister, of Boston, soprano, rendered songs 
which were most effective. Tea was 
served by Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, 
Harriot E. Barrows, Mrs. Anne Gilbreth 
Cross, and Mrs. Arthur L. Kelley, all hon- 
orary members of the club. 

x ok * 


The Musikverein, of Indianapolis, gave a 
splendid program, including several novel- 
ties for string orchestra, recently. Ellis 
Levey, violinist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was the soloist. Mr. 
Levey played with fine style and was wel- 
comed with enthusiasm. Other numbers 
included two for the children’s chorus 
under the direction of Ferdinand Schaeffer, 
with Mrs. C. A. Brockway at the piano, 
and a duet, “Frihlingsnacht,” by M. Wein- 
zierl, sung by Mrs. David Baxter, mezzo 
contralto, and Herman Kothe. 

ok ok ok 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Froebel Society of Brooklyn was held on 
February 5 and introduced the pleasing 
woman’s chorus in a good program. Chad- 
wick’s “Miss Nancy’s Gown”; “Rockin’ 
Time,” Knox; “Don’t You Mind the Sor- 
rows, Cowles; “Allah,” arranged from 
Chadwick; “Good Night,” Pinsuti, and 
Sherwood’s “The Clock” were among the 
selections sung. Elgar’s “The Snow,” with 
violin obbligato, played by Mrs. Laura 
Phelps Anderson, was sung by the chorus 
and met with much success. 

ok * ak 

Jeanne H. Woolford, contralto, gave a 
fine recital in Baltimore on February 8, 
assisted by Frederick D. Weaver, pianist. 
Miss Woolford possesses a beautiful voice 
of much power and her selections were 
artistically delivered. Among her songs 
were Schubert’s “Erl-K6nig,” Richard 
Strauss’s “Winter-Naght” and ‘“Cacilie.”’ 
Howard Brockway was represented by 
“Aghadoe” and George F. Boyle by a 
“Barcarolle.” The piano numbers by Mr. 
Weaver were well played and included 
works by Dohnanyi, MacDowell, Liszt and 
Chopin. 

K * * 

Several interesting school recitals have 
been given in Montgomery, Ala., recently 
The faculty of the Eilenberg Studios 
treated its friends and patrons to an en- 
joyable musicale, at which the “Faith, 
Hope and Charity” compositions by the late 
Robert Braun Eilenberg were played by 
Mrs. Eilenberg. The students of the 
Sternfeld Studio of Music gave a recital 
to their parents and the student body, and 





another recital was given by the pupils of 
the Musical Art Studios—William Bauer, 
piano; Fanny Marks, violin, and Roland 
Ratcliffe, voice. 

* * * 

Mollie F. Storms, soprano, and Mrs. 
Orra Dodge Lapham, contralto, pupils of 
Mrs. Ernst Fischer of Providence, R. I., 
gave a song recital recently which was 
attended by an appreciative audience. 
Miss Storms was especially convincing and 
at her best in the “Waltz” song from 


“Faust,” and Mrs. Lapham’s full rich con- 


tralto voice was well adapted to Gounod’s 
“O Ma Lyre Immortelle.” Mrs. Fischer 
is to be commended for her patient and 
painstaking instruction which was eviednt 
in the fine showing which her pupils made 
throughout the evening. 
* * * 
Three compositions, “Sweet Evenings 
Come and Go,’ “You” and “Whistle and 
I’ll Come to Ye,” the music to which was 
written by Louise De Ginther, were sung 
by the composer at the thirty-eighth meet- 
ing of the Society of Arts and Letters of 
Philadelphia recently and were awarded 
with much applause. “Elsa’s Dream” from 
“Lohengrin was sung by Katherine L. 
Tegtmeier, who later sang two songs by 
Brahms and Carrie J. Pond. Two harp 
solos of Debussy and Thomé were played 
by Mrs. Dorothy Johnston Baseler. Ethel 
Firmin was the accompanist. 


The organ recital given in Atlanta, Ga., 
by Dr. Percy J. Starnes on February 4 
drew a large audience to the Auditorium. 
The organist played with his usual ability 
Rossini’s Overture, “The Italians in AI- 
giers”; Chopin’s E Flat Nocturne, Gigout’s 
“Scherzo” and Tschaikowsky’s “Marche 
Solonelle.” The soloist of. the afternoon 
was Mme. Anna K. Blotcky, a mezzo- 
soprano of Spartanburg, S. C., who sang 
with rare beauty of voice Gounod’s “Divine 
Redeemer,” accompanied by Dr. Starnes at 
the organ. Her reception was so pro- 


nounced that she added two encores. 
xk * * 


An enjoyable musical entertainment was 
given at the Methodist Home for Old 
Ladies in New York recently by Mildred 
Jacobus, a young soprano, of Cedar Grove, 
N. J., and Gladys Ronold, of New York. 
The latter rendered several recitations, and 
Miss Jacobus sang a group of songs, in- 
cluding “I Hear You Calling Me,” “Car- 
mena,” Ware’s “Boat Song” and also gave 
several piano selections, including several 
numbers from Julian Pascal’s “Tropical 
Scenes.” Mildred Jacobus has a pleasing 
mezzo-soprano voice and is a pupil of Wil- 
bur Follett Unger, of Montclair, N. J. 

* * * 


The Monday Musical Club of Pueblo, 
Col., gave an excellent concert recently. 
The club chorus, Mrs. C. H. Bacon di- 
rector, sang a number of modern part 
songs by Brahms and Rubinstein. Mrs. 
J. D. Kellogg sang “Elizabeth’s Prayer,” 
Mrs, Risley Ferguson, “Elsa’s Dream” and 
Mrs. Breetwor, “Flower Song,” Faust. 
Naomi Dinsmore, violinist, played the 
obbligato in the aria from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” with Mrs. William F. Rich, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Branscombe, at the piano; 
Emily Haver, another pianist, made a fa- 
vorable impression. Miss Mallaby was 
reader, perfecting a program of special 
value. 

x ok * 


A. R. Gaul’s “Holy City” was performed 
on February 11 by the quartet and chorus 
of the First Baptist Church of Bridgeport. 
Conn., with Herbert H. Cutler, organist ot 
the church, directing. An audience which 
completely filled the large auditorium and 
overflowed into the Sunday school listened 
attentively to one of the best renditions o! 
this well-known cantata ever heard in that 
city. Accompaniment was furnished’ by an 
orchestra, Mrs. Elmer E. Beardsley at th« 
organ, and Herbert H. Cutler, director, at 
the piano. Preceding the service a recital 
of ensemble numbers for violin, organ and 
piano was played effectively by Louis B 
Sammis, violinist, Mrs. Beardsley and M: 
Cutler. The solos were admirably sung by 
Ethel M. Polland, soprano;  Elizabet! 
Spencer, contralto; Arthur N. Tinker 
tenor, and Stanley N. Beans, bass. 

K * * 

Two hours of refined piano-playing wer« 
enjoyed on Lincoln’s birthday at the hom« 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Van Woert, in 
Montclair, N. J. The performer was Ju 
lian Pascal, the composer, pianist of New 
York, who exhibited a thorough master) 
of the keyboard and an exhaustive mem 
ory. The affair was in the nature of 
testimonial to Mr. Pascal by his friends 
on account of his leaving shortly for 
western tour. As the recital was an in 
formal one the pianist responded to re 
quests for favorite pieces. Among thios: 
were the Chopin Scherzo, a Nocturne an 
four Etudes by the same composer, a Bee 
thoven Sonata, a Rhapsodie, a “Consola 
tion” and the Polonaise by Liszt, the tfa- 
mous “Staccato Etude” by Rubinstein, an¢ 
several of Mr. Pascal’s own compositions. 


including his charming “Tropical Scenes. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule 


should reach the office of ‘‘Musical America’’. 


not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 
Althouse, Paul—New York, March 2; Troy, 


March 7: Pittsburgh, March 14; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., March 21; Newark, March 24. 

Banning, Mrs. Kendall—Brooklyn, March 7. 

Barrére, George—Yonkers, N. Y., Feb. 28; 
Stamford, Conn., March 12. 

Behrens, Cecil M.—New York, March 12. 

Benoist, André—Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, Feb. 25; Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 27; Des Moines, March 1; Lin- 
coln, Neb., March 4; Lawrence, Kan., March 
5: Ottowa, Kan., Mar. 6; Lexington, Ky., 
March 9; Birmingham, Ala., March 10; 
Rome, Ga., March 11; Knoxville, Tenn. 
March 12; Minneapolis, March 15; Hippo- 
drome, New York, March 17. 

Bispham, David—Washington, D. C., Feb. 26; 
Baltimore, Feb. 27. 

Bonci, Alessandro—Spartanburg, Pa., Feb. 
26: Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 28; Atlanta. 
Ga., March 1; Memphis, Tenn., March 8; 
Chicago, March 11; Indianapolis, March 13; 
Madison, Wis., March 15; Chicago, March 
17; Duluth, March 19; Dal’as, Tex., March 
25; Ft. Worth, March 27; Austin, March 29; 
San Antonio, Tex., April 2. 

Cairns, Clifford—Brooklyn, March 21; Fari- 
bault, March 29; Chicago, April 1; Newark, 
April 7. 

Castle, Edith—Salem, Mass., March 6; Bos- 
ton, March 20 and 28. 

Cheatham, Kitty—New York, Feb. 27. 

Connell, Horatio—Dobbs Ferry N. Y., Feb. 
29; Indianapolis, March 5; 3'oomington, 
Ind., March 7; Greencastle, Ind., March 8: 
Alton, Ill.. Mareh 12; Philadelphia, March 
15, 16 and 17; Providence, R. I., March 26; 
April 8, nine weeks’ tour with Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Cottlow, Augusta—Rock Island, Ill., March 9; 
Montgomery, Ala., March 12; Americus, 
Ga., March 14. 

Czerwonky, Richard—Minneapolis, March 8. 

De Treville, Yvonne—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 27; New York (Hippodrome), 
March 38; St. Louis, March 8 and 9; Buffalo, 
March 12. 

Dufault, Paul—Feb. 28 to March 8 (tour of 
Canadian Provinces). 

Dunlap, Margaret—Brownsville, March 2. 

Eddy, Clarence—Boston, Feb. 25; Chicago, 
Feb. 29; Milwaukee, March 2; Chicago, 
March 8; St. Louis, March 5; Fulton, Mo., 
March 6; Pittsburgh, March 9; Pottsville, 
March 12; Boston, March 14. 

Finnegan, John—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 
3%: 

Friedheim, Arthur—Williamsport, Pa., March 
{; Washington, Pa., March 5; New York, 
March 7; Norfolk, Va., March 12. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Boston, March 1, 2, 14, 25. 

Gerville-Reache, Mme.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, March 7. 

Gilberté Hallett—Carlisle, Pa., Feb. 28. 

Goodson, Katharine—New York (Waldorf- 
Astoria), Feb. 28; Boston, Feb. 29; Milton, 
Mass., March 1; Washington, D. C., March 
7 and 8; Glens Falls, N. Y., March 9; Au- 
burn, March 11; Aurora, March 12; Buffalo, 
March 14; Baltimore, March 15; Boston, 
March 18 and 19; Minneapolis, March 22; 
Faribault, Minn., March 23. 

Haile, Eugen—Rumford Hall, New York, Feb. 
29 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Newburgh, N. 
Y., March 7; New York, March 19. 

Jacobs, Max—New York, Feb. 29. 

Kerns, Grace—New York, Feb. 29; New York, 
March 3; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 12; 
Brooklyn, March 21; Newark, April 7. 

Keyes, Margaret—Minneapolis, Feb. 20. 

Klotz, Maude—New York (Plaza), Feb. 27; 
Somerville, N. J., March 8; Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., March 17. 

Kriens, ‘Christiaan—Baltimore, Feb. 28. 

Kubelik, Jan—New York, Feb. 25; Columbus, 
O., Feb. 26; Lima, O., Feb. 27; Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., Feb. 28: Columbia, Mo., March 1. 

La Ross, Earli—New York, March 5. 

Lund, Charlotte—New York, Feb. 29. 

Martin, Frederic—Vineland, N. J., Feb. 26; 
Indiana, Pa., Feb. 27; Edinboro, Pa., Feb. 
-S; Wilmington, Pa., Feb. 29. 

liller, Christine—New York, Feb. 28; Dobbs 

Ferry, N. Y., Feb. 29; Amherst, Mass., 

larch 1: Detroit, Mich., March 5; India- 

napolis, March 8; Galveston, Tex., March 

; Irvin, Pa., March 25; Cleveland, March 


s‘ 


‘amara-Toye, Mme.— Astor Hotel, New 
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York, March 2; Hippodrome, New York, 
March 17; Grand Rapids, Mich., March 26; 
Buffalo, March 28; New York, April 14; 
Jersey City, April 23. 

Olitzka, Rosa—Chicago, Feb. 24 and March 
31; New York, March 17. 

Pariow, Kathleen—Hartford Conn., Feb. 26; 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Feb. 28. 

Potter, Mildred—Derby, N. Y., March 5; New 
York, March 9; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 
12; Pittsburgh, March 14; Brooklyn, March 
21; Newark, March 24; Lindsborg, Kan., 
March 30 to April 7 (Lindsborg Festival); 
Winsted, Conn., April 19. 

Rennyson, Gertrude—Philadelphia, Feb. 24; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 25. 

Riker, Franklin—Acolian Hall, New York, 
Feb. 24; New York, Belasco Theater, Feb. 
27. 

Ryder, Theodora Sturkow—Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, March 5; Oak Park, Ill., March 15; 
Chicago, March 24. 

Seagle, Oscar—Fort Worth, Tex., March 27; 
Dallas, March 29; Sherman, March 4; San 
Antonio, March 8; Cleobourne, Tex., March 
12; Hippodrome, N. Y., March 17; Cincin- 
nati, March 27. 

Spalding, Albert—Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, Feb. 25; Webster City, Ia., Feb. 
29; Des Moines, Mareh 1; St. Paul, March 
3; Lincoln, Neb., March 4; Lawrence, Kan., 
March 5; Lexington, Ky., March 8; Birm- 
ingham, Ala., March 10; Knoxville, Tenn., 
March 12; Minneapolis, March 15; Hippo- 
drome, New York, March 17. 

Spross, Chas. Gilbert—Paterson, N. J., Feb. 
25; Washington, Feb. 26; New York (Hotel 
Plaza), Feb. 28. 

Strong, Edward—Watertown, N. Y., Feb. 27. 

Szumowska, Mme.—New York, March 9. 

Van Hoose, Ellison—Houston, Tex., Feb. 27; 
Galveston, Tex., Feb. 29; Detroit, March 7; 
St. Louis, March 14. 

Vincent, H. B.—Valdosta, Ga., Feb. 29; Uem- 
ber Park, Fla., March 1; Orlando, Fla., 
March 2; Savannah, Ga., March 4, 5; Harts- 
ville, S. C., March 6; Raleigh, N. C., March 
7; Buckhannon, W. Va., March 11. 

Wells, John Barnes—Brooklyn, Feb. 27, New 
York, Feb. 29, March 6, 9 and 14. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Brooklyn, Feb. 27; New 
York City, March 2 and 5. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Pittsburgh, March 1; Rich- 
mond Hill, March 6; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
March 12; New York, March 17. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


American String Quartet—Northfield, Feb. 
26: Athol, Feb. 27; Williamstown, Feb. 29; 
Waltham, Mass., March 5. 

Adamowski Trio—Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 27; 
Providence, March 4 and 18. 

Barrére Ensemble—Yonkers, Feb. 28. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall. 
“New York, Feb. 24, March 21, 28. 


Bostonia Sextet Cilub— Aledo, Ill., March 
11; Chicago, March 12; Antigo, Wis., March 
13; Barron, Wis., March 14; River' Falls, 
Wis., March 15; Menomonie, Wis., March 
16; Grand Rapids, Wis., March 18; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., March 19; Big Rapids, 
Mich., March 20; Vassar, Mich., March 21; 
Mason, Mich., March 22; Notre Dame, Ind., 
March 23; South Bend, Ind., March 25; 
Findlay, O., March 26; Genesee, N. Y., 
March 28. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, 
Feb. 25, March 1-2; Cleveland, March 6; 
Detroit, March 7; Toledo, March 8; Cincin- 
nati, March 10, 15, 16; Dayton, March 19; 
Pittsburgh, March 20; Columbus, March 21; 
Cincinnati, March 24, 29, 30, April 7, 
12, 13. 

Flonzaltey Quartet—Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York, Feb. 26. 

Gamble Concert Party—Monmouth, Ore., Feb. 
24; Salem, Ore., Feb. 26. 

Kneisel Quartet—Kansas City, Feb. 24; Chi- 
cago, Feb. 25; Lafayette, Ind., Feb. 26; Co- 
lumbus, O., Feb. 27; Cincinnati, O., Feb. 29; 
Hotel Astor, New York, March 12; Boston, 
March 19. 

Margulies. Trio—Carnegie 
York, Feb. 27. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto—New York, 
Feb. 27 and 28. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 25; Mankato, Minn., Feb. 26; 
New Ulm, Minn., Feb. 27; Faribault, Minn., 
Feb. 29; New York, Carnegie Hall, March 
18; Minneapolis, March 22. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Feb. 29; March 1, 7, 8, 10, 
14, 15. 

New York Symphony .Orchestra—Century 
Theater, New York, March 1, 3, 10, 17, 
22, 24. 


Lyceum, New 


Oratorio Society of New York — Carnegie 


Hall, New York, March 25 and 30. 

Peoples Symphony Concerts—New York, 
Cooper Union, March 10 and 14; Carnegie 
Hall, March 17. 

Philadelphia Orchestra — Philadelphia, Feb. 


24. 


Rubinstein Club — Waldorf-Astoria, New 


York, March 9. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
March 2, 3. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco, March 8. 

St. Cecilia Club of New York—New York, 
March 268. 

St. Louis Symphony—St. Louis, Feb. 24. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Feb. 24; Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Feb. 27, 28. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, March 26. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert—Car- 
negie Hall, March 8 and 16. 





BANKS’ GLEE CLUB CONCERT 


Unique New York Performance With 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander Soloist 


The New York Banks’ Glee Club, under 
the direction of H. R. Humphries, gave the 
second concert of its season at Carnegie 
Hall on February 17 with the assistance 
of Caroline Hudson-Alexander, the so- 
prano, and Leo Schulz, ’cellist. The feature 
of the program was the presentation of the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” by Mme. Alex- 
ander and Mr. Schulz, supported by the 
male chorus, with an accompaniment of 
organ and piano. This number was so well 
liked that it had to be repeated. 

The soprano sang the aria, “Il est doux, 
il est bon,” from “Hérodiade,” with such 
fine tonal quality that she was compelled 
to add an encore, an English translation of 
an old French song, “My Friend,” interest- 
ing in that it is the composition of Queen 
Marie Antoinette. A later group, contain- 
ing Henschel’s “Morning Hymn,” an aria 
from “The Marriage of Figaro” and Mac- 
fayden’s “Spring’s Singing,” established the 
singer still more strongly in the regard of 
the audience. As an encore she gave 
Spross’s “Through a Primrose Dell.” 

Mr. Schulz gained hearty approval for 
his numbers, which included a Chopin Noc- 
turne, Davidoff’s intricate “At the Foun- 
tain,” the “Cantilene’” of Goltermann, a 
Haydn Serenade and Popper’s “Spinning 
Song,” the last of which proved especially 
entertaining. Mr. Schulz appealed to the 
popular taste of the audience with his en- 
cores, “The Swan,” bv Saint-Saéns, and 
Schumann’s “Traumerei.” 

The Glee Club was at its best in such 
stirring numbers as Grieg’s “Landsighting” 
and the “Winter Song” by Bullard. 





Kneisel Concert in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Feb. 19.—The Kneisel Quartet 
gave its sixth concert under the auspices of 
the Chicago Chamber Music Society last 
Saturday morning in the Foyer of Orches- 
tra Hall, winning the approval of an ex- 
clusive musical audience. The program 
contained the Quartet in F Minor, op. 95 
by Beethoven; Variations on the Austrian 
Hymn, Haydn, and Quartet in A Minor, 
op. 51, No. 2, Brahms. cae Oe 





ELSA KELLNER’S DEBUT 


Soprano’s Appearance with St. Paul Or- 


chestra a Success 

Sr. Paut, Feb. 16—Mme. Elsa Kellner, 
a soprano, with a voice of beauty and wide 
range, made her American debut here at a 
recent Sunday con- 
cert of the St. Pau 
Symphony Orches- 
tra, 

She sang the aria, 
“Kennst du dass 
Land?” from “Mig- 
non,’ and a group 
of songs to piano 
accompaniment, and 
was heartily applaud 
ed. Mme. Kellner 
had studied for 
grand opera, but 
gave up her plans 
in. this direction fol- 
lowing her marriage, 
and has since been 
devoting her time 
to the concert field. 

The critics speak well of her charming 
qualities as a singer, and of her sweet 
voice, which is especially good in the mid- 
dle register. Her musicianship, technical 
skill and clear enunciation are other fea- 
tures which have won Mme. Kellner much 
praise. , 





Elsa Kellner 
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Charles de MHarrack, Servian Court 
Pianist, in New York Recital 


Charles de Harrack, the Servian court 
pianist, made a New York appearance at 
the Hudson Theater on February 20 in a 
testimonial to Nadage Doree, who is wag- 
ing a campaign against the persecution of 
the Jews in Russia. 

Mr. de Harrack proved to be a pianist 
of thorough technical equipment and sound 
musicianship. His numbers were the 
Rachmaninoff Prelude in G Minor, Scria- 
bine’s Nocturne for the left hand only, in 
which the pianist made his biggest success, 
and Poldini’s “March Mignon,” which was 
interpreted with delicacy. As an encore 
Mr. de Harrack gave “Tendre Aveu,” by 
Ediiard Schutt. 


HANS LETZ WINS LAURELS 


Noted Chicago Violinist Appears with 
Success in Western Concerts 


Hans Letz, the concertmeister of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, has recently 
been meeting with unusual success as a 
solo artist. His playing of Max Bruch’s 
“Scottish Fantasie” with the Chicago or- 
ganization was a finished example of vio- 
linistic art, and Mr. Letz was compelled to 

















Hans Letz, the gifted violinist 
of Chicago 











respond to many recalls, finally giving 
Hubay’s “Zephyr” as an encore, 

At Evanston, Ill., Mr. Letz recently ap- 
peared in recital with Bruno Steindel, 
cellist of the Thomas Orchestra. The 
same artists have been engaged by the 
Deutscher Club of Milwaukee for a joint 
recital in March. Mr. Letz was the soloist 
of the Harmonic Club of Davenport, Ia., 
during the present month, and he has been 
re-engaged for next season. 

Mr. Steindel assisted Prof. Jesse Cran- 
dall, director of the Musical Academy in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., in a recital in that city 
on February 21, with Katherine Allan 
Lively as accompanist. The pianist ap- 
peared in recital at Wilmington and Leba- 
non, O., with Jane Osborne-Hannah, of 
the Chicago Opera Company. 





SINGERS’ CLUB CONCERT 


Charles L. Safford’s Chorus Presents In- 
teresting Program in New York 


The Singers’ Club of New York gave 
its second private concert of the season 
in the auditorium of the Engineering So- 
ciety on February 14. Under the direc- 
tion of Charles L. Safford the male chorus 
made an excellent impression in such num- 
bers as Engelsberg’s “Finland Love Song,” 
the “Vassal’s Farewell,’ by Humperdinck ; 
“A Song of May,” by Van Der Stucken; 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” with a 
solo by Albert A. Wiederhold, and C. B. 
Hawley’s setting of the Tennyson “Bugle 
Song.” 

Earle W. Tuckerman, the baritone, scored 
a success with three songs of W. Franke- 
Harling, accompanied bv the composer. Mr. 
Tuckerman appeared as the soloist with 
the club in “The Sandman,” by Protheroe, 
and he also won applause for his delivery 
of Franklin Riker’s “Song of the Sea.” — 

Mrs. J. Boyce Smith, Jr., contributed 
several interesting piano numbers. 


Harp and Organ Recital at Peabody 
Conservatory 


Ls ALTIMORE, Feb. 19.—A recital of unusual 
interest was given at the Peabody Con- 
servatory last Friday by Ada Sassoli, harp- 
ist, and Harold D. Phillips, organist. The 
harp numbers consisted of Rameau’s “Ga 
votte,” Rubinstein’s “Romance,” Debussy’s 
“Arabesque,” and selections by Zabel. Peri- 
chon and Hasselmans. Miss Sassoli dis- 
played remarkable temperament and beau- 
tiful tone. The organ selections were the 
Bach Prelude in B Minor, Tschaikowsky’s 
Finale from the Symphony “Pathétique,” 
arranged for organ by M. Phillips, Bair- 
stow’s Scherzo, Stebbins’s “In Summer” 
and a Liszt Fantasia and Fugue. Mr. 
Phillips is a member of the Peabody Con- 
servatory faculty and is an organist of ex- 
ceptional merit. Both artists received an 
ovation from an audience that packed the 
concert hall. The program concluded with 
two numbers for harp and organ. 


W. J. R. 


Chicago Pianist in Strong Program in 
Freehold 

Freenoip, N. J., Feb. 20—Agnes Lap- 
ham, of the Amateur Musical Club, of Chi- 
cago, gave a piano recital before the Cecil- 
ian Club, on February 16. Miss Lapham 
made a most favorable impression in a 
program which included a Prelude and 
Fugue, by Bach: a Beethoven Sonata, num- 
bers by MacDowell and Debussy, and 
Chopin’s “Wintry Wind” Etude, which 
captivated the audience. 
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Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Loule 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
::; :: Distinguished by great durability. ::  :: 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI - 
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PIANO 
One of the three great 


Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
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The Everett Piano Co, Boston 
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has stood for the highest in piano construction 
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AUR T ZMANWN Pins 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 
526-536 Niagara Street 3 $3 3 BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















Are considered by expert 


4 judges to be the finest 
e ti on now made. They con- 
tain more valuable im- 


provements than all 







others. 
Grand and Juberted Grand Wintinchintis 
27 Union Square 
New York 
Pianos Send for Illustrated Art 
Catalogue 









BUSH & LANE 


PIANOS 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., Holland, Mich. 























If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 
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THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE Boston Chicago 


IRON PLATE 
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Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can buy 
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A CREATION OF DISTINCTIVELY ARTISTIC QUALITY 


The otrich & Zeidler Piano 


Justly a Favorite With Discriminating Musicians 
FACTORY & OFFICES: 
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